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PREFACE, 

CONTAINING  A 

BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


Phrenology  claims  to  itself  the  dignity 
of  being  that  system  which  exhibits  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  Viewed 
as  a  science^  it  embraces  an  acquaintance 
with  the  mental  powers^  their  combina- 
tions^ and  the  laws  regulating  their  action : 
as  an  art^  the  practice  of  ascertaining  by 
examination  of  the  Head  the  powers  of 
the  mind>  and  the  means  of  improving  the 
physical  or  material  constitution  of  the 
brain^  and  of  th|^  neryi^s  system.  Thus^ 
its  range  is  very  extensive,  and  a  brief  out- 
line is  here  to  be  attempted. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every,  even 
the  most  superficial  observer  of  human  na- 
'  I      ^ 
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ture^  that  men  differ  very  considerably  in 
their  dispositions^  and  in  the  powers  of 
their  intellect.  There  is  a  gradation  in  the 
possession  of  moral  feeling  from  the  untu- 
tored and  uncultivated  savage  to  the  highly 
sensible^  civilized^  and  moral  Christian. 
A  gradation^  in  like  manner^  exists  between 
an  idiot  and  a  Newton^  a  country  rustic 
and  the  intellectual  philosopher.  These 
differences  are  allowed  by  all;  but  con- 
eemmg  their  causes  and  the  circumstances 
necessarily  connected  with  them^  there  has 
been  much  dispute.  One  class  of  indivi- 
duals/the,  metaphysicians^  ascribe  alii  such 
differences  to  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances^ not'  allowing  of  any  innate,  pecu- 
liarities of  disposition^  or  powers  of  intel- 
lect. CommouHsense  peopte^  a  very  impor- 
tant ciass^  have  always  maintained  the  con- 
trary to  this.  They  assert  that  AiSdwni 
individuala  are  bom  with  diverse  disposi- 
tions and  powers^  and  the  proof  of  this 
opinion  being  general  among  mankind^  is 
found  in  the  many  proverbial  expressions 
indicative,  of  these  original  mental  di£fer^ 
ences. 
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Phrenologists  agree  with  the  latter^  and 
consequently  differ  from  the  former  class. 
They  add  this^  that  these  differences  in  dis* 
position  and  in  intellect^  are  connected 
with  diversities  in  the  brain^  the  part  of 
the  body  through  which  the  mind  exhibits 
itself  in  this  world.  They  call  the  brain 
the  organ  of  the  mind^  and  do  not  consider 
it  to  be  the  mind  itself;  but  to  be  to  the 
mind  as  a  machine  is  to  the  workman. 

They  maintain^  moreover,  the  brain  to 
be  a  whole,  and  like  other  wholes,  made  up 
of  parts.  These  parts  have  different  offices 
attached  to  them ;  whi^ch  offices  or  duties, 
as  attached  to  these  particular  portions, 
have  been  discovered  by  frequent  andlong- 
contimued  observations.  It  has  been  found 
in  addition,  that  whenever  any  particular 
p»t  of  the  brain  is  large,  the  power,  whe- 
ther of  disposition  or  of  intellect,  connected 
therewith,  is  proportionably  strong ;  when 
the  part  is  small,  the  converse  holds  good. 

Indeed,  the  Phrenologists  consider  the 
following  as  three  fundamental  principles : 
First,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
.  b2 
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mind ;  Second,  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  brain  have  different  functions,  offices, 
or  duties  attached  to  them;  and,  Third, 
that  the  size  of  these  parts  is  an  index  of 
their  power. 

The  first  principle  is  allowed  even  hy- 
Anti-Phrenologists ;  the  second  can  be 
easily  established  or  overturned  by  obser- 
vation; the  Phrenologists  hold  that  it  is 
established  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  third, 
the  >  principle  is  exhibited  throughout 
nature. 

Allowing  these  principfes  to  be  true,  a 
question  arises,  can  the  situation  and  the 
size  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  be 
obtained  by  examination  of  the  head? 
The  best  answer  to  this,  perhaps,  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  science  of  Phrenology 
has  been  discovered  by  observing  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  formation  and  the  shape  of 
the  head.  The  head  is  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  brain,  as  the  crab's  shell  to  its  body; 
the  hard  parts  are  of  the  exact  form  of  the 
soft  parts.  The  brain  moulds  the  skull ; 
this  part,  afterwards  bony,  being,  at  first. 
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soft  and  cartilaginous.  It  consists  of  two 
tables,  as  it3  bony  plates  are  called^  lying 
parallel  to  each  other,  having  between  them 
1^  soft  substance  called  the  diploe.  These 
two  tables  correspond  to  each  other^  so 
^t  the  head^  in  a  state  of  health,  may  be 
coQsid^ed  to  be  exactly  the  shape  of  the 
brain :  hence  any  particular  developement 
of  any  particular  part  of  the  brain,  is  indi- 
cated by  a  corresponding  rounded  develope- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  head  lying  external 
to  it, 

'^  The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Gall  embrace 
two  sets  of  things  in  their  nature  most  dis- 
tinct,— the  Mental'  Faculties  and  the 
Organs  by  which  they  are  manifested."* 
These  faculties  are  classed  under  two  great 
divisions ;  the  Affective,  or  those  which 
$^  Emotions  which  may  be  named  Feel- 
jpgs ;  and  the  Intellect  or  Faculties  which 
procure  and  digest  Knowledge.  Each  class 
has  two  orders ;  the  first,  comprising  those 
common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals ; 


*  Crook's  "  Compendium  of  Phrenology,"  p.  '7. 
A  most  usefal  little  work,  in  which  some  interestitig 
views  are  unfolded. 
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the  second^  those  peculiar  to  human  nature. 
Those  feelings  common^  are  called  the 
Animal  Feelings;  those  peculiar,  the  Hu- 
man or  Moral  :  and  those  Intellectual  Fa- 
culties which  are  Common,  are  generally 
the  Perceptive,  which  ''form  Ideas  and 
Conceptions  respecting  the  Existence^  Qua- 
lities, Properties,  and  Relations  of  the  Ex- 
ternal World."  Those  Intellectual  Facul* 
ties  that  belong  particularly  to  man,  are 
the  Reflective.  These  constitute  the  ge- 
neral power  called  Reason. 
A  table  of  these  faculties  may  be  given: 

MENTAL  FACULTIES. 

CLASS  L    AFFECTIVE,  o^  Feelings. 
Order  I. — Feelings  Common. 

1.  Amativeness,...  Sexual  desire. 

2.  Philoprogenitive- 

n^ss    •  • Affection  for  offspring. 

3.  Inhabitiyeness  •  •  Attaehmentforparticularplaces 

4.  Adhesiveness   •  •   Attachmentto  particular  persons 

5.  Combativeness  •  •  Boldness— Courage. 

6.  Destructiveness .  •  The  destructive  energy. 

7.  Gustativeness .  •  •   Discrimination  of   tastes  and 

flavours. 

8.  Acquisitiveness. .  Desire  to  possess. 

9.  Secretiveness  •  •  •  •  Fondness  for  secrecy. 
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10.  Cautioiisaess*  *  •  •  Apprehension  of  danger. 

11.  Loveof  Afiproba^  Desire  of  the  esteem  and  ap- 

tion     ••••.••••.        proval  of  others. 
12".  Seif-Esteem  • .  •«  Hie  feeling  of  personal  (Ugnity. 

OrI>BR'IIj"^FbBLIN<»8  ]»BCULIABTb  M'AN. 

13.  Firmness Feeling  of  determination. 

14.  Justice  or  Consci- 

entiousness- •  »•  Thb  feeling'of  moral  fitness. 

15.  Hope. •  •  •  k. Ezpectationof  some  good. 

16.  Ideality •  •  •  Feeling  of  the  beautiful  and  the 

perfect 

17.  Marvellousness  . .  Disposition  to  believe  in  things 

that  transcend  the  usual 
course  of  nature. 

.  18.  Imitation Inclination  to  copy. 

19.  Benevolence  •  •  •  • 

'  80.  Veneration   •  •  • »  Reverence  for  superiors. 

CLASS  IL— lOTELLECrrUAL  FACULTIES. 
Order  I.— Percbftivr. 

21.  Individuality  .  ••  To  perceive  individual  objects. 

22.  Form  •  •  •  •  I  • .  •  • .  To  note  configuration  or  shape. 

23.  Size  .  •  • .  • To  note  magnitude  or  dimension. 

24.  Weight To  estimate  gravity. 

25.  Colour  The    perception  of  hues  and 

tints. 

26.  Order To    mark   the   disposition    of 

things. 

27.  Number    •....•  The  properties  of  numbers. 

28.  Constructiveness    Fondness  for  contrivance. 

29.  Melody The  properties  of  sound. 

30.  Time 'To  perceive  duration. 

3L  Locality •  •  To  perceive  space  with  its  rela- 
tions. 
32.  Eventuality,  •  • « •  To  take  cognizance  of  events. 
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Order  II. — Reflective  Faculties. 

33.  Comparison  ••••  Perception  of  the  agreement, 

and  congruity  of  ideas. 

34.  Causality  ••••••  Perception  of  cause  and  effect* 

35.  M^it  •••• Perception  of  the  disjunctioD 

or  incongruity  of  ideas. 

The  last  faculty  is  that  of 

36.  Language •  Power  of  learning  words. 

This  arrangement^  with  some  modificar 
tions^  is  the  one  adopted  in  the  work 
already  quoted ;  and  from  the  same,  some 
further  general  observations,  modified  to 
our  purpose,  may  be  taken.  Upon  a 
review  of  the  Faculties,  the  following  se- 
ries of  facts  demand  especial  attention.  In 
class  L,  the  disposition  of  the  organs  is 
very  striking.  The  first  four  faculties^ — 
Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Inha- 
bitiveness,  and  Adhesiveness,^  occupying 
the  posterior  and  lower  region  of  the  head> 
form  the  group  of  the  Domestic  affections^. 
The  general  object  of  the  next  group — 
Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Gus- 
tativeness,  situated  in  the  line  extending 
from  the  back  to  the  side-ridge  on  the 
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forehead^  is  the  Preservation  of  the  animal 
life.  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  Cau- 
tiousness,  situated  in  the  line  above  the 
former,  are  the  Prudential  group.  Love 
of  Approbation,  Self-Esteem,  Firmness, 
and  Justice,  occupy  the  posterior  and  upper 
regions  of  the  head,  and  Regulate,  though 
in  very  different  ways,  the  activity  of  the 
other  feeUngs.  We  trace  in  Hope,  Ideality, 
and  Marvellousness,  a  group  of  Imaginative 
&culties.  And  finally,  in  Imitation,  Bene- 
volence, and  Veneration,  the  Beneficent 
group  whose  only  delight  is  to  promote 
the  present  and  future  happiness  of  all  the 
creatures  of  God. 

In  the  2nd  Class,  the  line  of  organs  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  forehead,  beginning 
with  Individuality  and  ending  with  Num- 
hfof,  may  be  called  the  Observing  group ; 
the  line  in,the  middle  of  the  forehead,  from 
Contructiveness  to  Eventuality,  the  Sci- 
entific group ;  and  at  the  summit  of  the 
forehead,  is  placed  the  group  of  the  Rea- 
soning faculties.  There  is  no  analogous 
function  to  coalesce  with  the  faculty  of 
b5 
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language^  bat  it  is  the  servant  of  all ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  its  organs  in  the  lowest 
place,  and  in  the  midst  of  those  which  fiir^ 
nish  the  materials  fbr  its  exercise. 

Having  thus  given  this  general  view  of 
the  offices  and  the  operations  of  the  facul-* 
ties,  and  of  tiie  localities  of  their  organs, 
this  Introduction  may  be  concluded  by  a 
few  cursory  observations  on  some  particular 
points,  which  are  looked  upon  as  pertaining 
to  Phrenology,  but  which  are,  in  reality, 
not  by  any  means  at  all  connected  with  its 
principles. 

One  very  common  observation  made  by 
persons  unacquainted  with  Phrenology,  is 
in  the  form  of  a  wish :  "  I  hope  I  have 
none  of  the  had  faculties."  The  science 
of  Phrenology  knows  nothing  of  bad  faeul* 
ties:  all  are  good,  when  in  proper  exercise. 
Acquisitiveness,  misdirected,  renders  its 
possessor  a  miser;  but  Benevolence,  called 
by  the  same  individuals  a  good  faculty,  is 
equally  liable  to  abuse,  being,  if  hot  pro- 
perly directed,  the  cause  of  the  neglect  of 
that  moral  duty,  embodied  in  the  phrase. 
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''Jtejustbeforajrou'regenerons/'  Destrac- 
tkeness  is  often  abused^  as  being  the  organ 
of  murder.  TMs  view  also  is  emmeons. 
Murder  is  the  abuse  of  Destructiveness. 
This  faculty  was  not  given  to  make  men 
murderers.  The  arm  is  sometimes  used  to 
knoc^  down  a  fellow-creature;  but  who 
argues  that  this  is  the  propa  use  of  this 
part  of  the  body^  and  who  considers  the 
arm  as  a^  bad  portion  of  his  frame,  because 
thus  improperly  used? 

It  is,  in  addition,  very  fi^uently  re- 
marked, that  Phrenology  is  opposed  to 
reHgion.  The  f<^owing  Essays  will,  per- 
haps, afford  the  best  reply  hereto.  But  the 
opposite  extreme  is  gone  to,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  ^'  What  can  Phrenology  have 
to  do  with  religion  T  The  answer  is  the 
fcdlowing :  religion  has  a  reference  to  the 
human  mind :  it  claims  the  important  office 
of  regulating  the  mental  operations,  and,  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  same,  presents  motives 
leading  to  action.  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
the  way  by  which  these  motives  come  to 
be  influential,  will  be  better  understood,  and 
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their  suitableness,  as  the  means  to  the  end, 
will  be  more  clearly  discovered,  when  ait: 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is 
possessed.  Such  a  knowledge  Phrenology 
presents;  and  therefore  this  science  has  ati 
intimate  conne:sCion  with  religion.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  following  pages  wiU  render 
apparent  this  circumstance,  that  Phreno* 
logy  is  a  very  efficient  handmaid  of  true 
religion,  and  a  most  determined  foe  of 
false. 

Phrenology  is  opposed  in  another  way. 
The  opposition  assumes  the  form  of  the 
following  objection.  *'  The  Phrenologists 
have  so  many  &culties,  and  some  quite  the 
antipodes  of  the  others."  But  such  an 
objection  arises  from  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
facts,  testified  to  by  many  moralists,  that 
man  is  apparently  "  a  bundle  of  inconsist- 
encies." No  system,  but  tLat  of  Phreno- 
logy, can  explain  these  inconsistencies* 
Thus,  a  benevolent  man  is  often  very  pas- 
sionate: the  Phrenologist  asks  his  opponent 
to  explain  this  contrariety.  The  only  ex- 
planation offered  is,  *'  his  passion  gets  the 
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better  of  him."  But,  how  ?  the  Phrenolo- 
gfet  next  inquires.  The  answer  can  be 
given  only  when  it  is  known,  that  the  facul- 
ties of  Benevolence  and  of  Destructiveness 
exist  in  the  same  individual.  This  solves 
the  mystery. 

But  let  it  be  ever  remembered,  that 
properly,  there  is  no  opposition  between 
the  faculties.  The  opposition  arises  from 
the  faculties  not  being  properly  balanced. 
The  Animal  Feelings  should  be  the  servants 
of*  the  Moral  Feelings  and  Intellect,  called 
the  higher  faculties.  Instead  hereof,  they 
ofWn  assume  the  sovereignty ;  against 
which  usurpation  the  Moral  Feelings  are 
excited ;  and  hence  the  opposition. 
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The  cause  of  the  following  Essays  being 
published  originated  in  the  desire  expressed 
for  the  perusal  of  tjie  same^  by  those  who 
heard  them  delivered,  in  the  form  of  Lec- 
tures or  Conversations,  at  the  London 
Phrenological  Society.  A  fear  o!f  publishing, 
for  a  long  time,  restrained  the  author  from 
acceding  to  the  request  of  many  intelligent 
individuals ;  but  at  length  the  desire  was 
so  powerfully  expressed,  that  the  determi- 
nation was  come  to  of  offering  the  Essays  to 
the  public.  This  brief  statement  will  make 
it  evident  to  the  reader,  that  the  thoughts 
therein  presented  have  not  been  quite 
lately  obtained,  or  the  conclusions,  thence 
drawn,  prematurely  arrived  at.  The  Essays, 
indeed,  embody  thoughts  which  the  Essayist 
has  delighted  to  digest  in  his  moments  of 
retirement;  and  has  been,  for  upwards  of  a 
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XVI  INTRODUCTION. 

year^  continually  engaged  in  practically 
applying.  He  believes  that  the  science  of 
Phrenology  enables  an  individual  to  think 
with  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  any  ease 
and  perspicuity,  exhibited  in  the  treatipent 
of  the  subjects  embraced  in  these  Essays, 
he  attributes  to  the  guidimce  which  the 
Phrenological  science,  as  a  true  system  of 
the  human  mind,  has  afforded.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  aware  that  many  of  the  views 
herein  brought  forward  may  be  in  opposi^ 
tion  to  some  current  at  the  present  day : 
but,  in  the  conviction  that  a  desire  to  do 
good  has  been  his  object,  the  Essayist 
launches  his  little  bark  on  the  wide  ocean 
of  public  opinion,  knowing  that,  though  it 
have  many  currents  of  errors,  and  billows 
of  prejudice  to  contend  with,  yet,  if  wdl 
planked  with  the  solid  bulwarks  of  trutiri? 
it  will  survive  every  storm,  and,  carried  art' 
by  the  small  but  powerful  current  of  truth, 
will  at  last  be  unloaded  on  those  happy 
shores  where  the  benefit  of  man  and  the 
glory  of  God  illuminate  every  eye  and 
quicken  every  heart. 
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A  SYSTEM,  &c. 


Phb£nology  being  the  true  science  of 
human  nature^  it  must  happrai  that  every 
thing  referring  to  this  nature  must  be  better 
understood  by  those  individuals  in  posses* 
sion  of  this  science  than  by  others.  Every 
one,  who  has  examined  the  progress  of 
scientific  truths  is  aware  of  the  influence 
therewith  connected.  The  mind  is  freed 
feorn  error;  light  is diffiised  where  darkness 
pmviously  existed ;  and  the  general  state 
ofisociety  has  been  altered  and  improved. 

If  these  have  been  the  results  of  the 
inferior  sciences  being  established  upon 
solid  bases^  what  benefits  must  accrue  from 
the  sciaice  of  Mind,  when  the  same  is 
founded  in  truth?    It  will  give  its  gigantic 
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power  to  vanquish'  all  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race:  it  will  go  forth  in  the  majesty 
of  its  strength^  and  banish  from  the  territory 
of  ethics  all  those  erroneous  opinions  which 
exist  in  reference  to  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  mind.  Being  light  itself^ 
its  beams  will  necessarily  radiate ;  being 
true^  error  must  be  unveiled;  and  being 
unveifed^  in  spite  of  the  flimsy  garments  of 
sophistry  and  venerable  antiquity^  with 
wMch  many  of  the  talented  have  attempted 
to  cover  its  deformed  meanness^  the  bril** 
iiancy  of  the  effiilgence  of  truth  will  hold 
up  to  the  gaze  of  an  astonished  world  as 
Mse,  and  consequently  injurious^  opinions^ 
hypotheses^  and  practices^  which  previously 
were  credited,  admired^  yea  revered. 

Phrendogy  is  such  a  science :  it  is  a 
sun;  human  nature  beii^  the  world  it 
illuminates ;  which  nature,  wherever  exist- 
ing, and  under  whatever  aspects  seen,  must 
feel  the  benign  and  quickening  influence  of 
its  beams :  by  the  reflection  of  which  every 
subject  having  relation  to  man  will  be 
better    understood,    and    more  perfectly 
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knowD^  than  when  examined  by  the  sharp- 
ened but  unenlightened  vision  of  long  expe- 
rience^ or  by  the  acute  but  misdire<ited 
glance  of  metaphysical  speculation. 

This  belief  of  the  benefits  that  must 
arise  from  the  applications  of  Phrenology 
is  founded  on  legitimate  experience,  and  has 
led  to  the  inditing  the  following  thoughts 
on  the  highly  interesting  subject  oC  Mo- 

RAIJTT. 

The  reader  must  not  be  astonidied  if  he 
find>  on, their  perusal,  that  he  has  been 
einbracing  a  shadow  instead  of  a  substance, 
or  that  he  has  been  impelled  by  a  false 
friend,  who  would  either  turn  his  back 
upon  him  in  the  day  of  temptation,  or  lead 
him  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  blind  his 
eyes,  and  let  him  fall ;  and  he  who  boasts 
6i  the  morality  of  the  present  day  must 
not  be  offended,  if  it  be  proved  that  its 
greater  part  rests  upon  principles,  variable 
as  the  wind,  and  changeable,  as  the  billows 
of  the  sea;  and  finally,  let  not  the  sceptic 
be  surprised,  if  the  mist  mth  which  he  has 
surrounded  himself  be  dissipated,  and  he 
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find  that  the  only  renudning  rodk>  which 
stands  firm  amidst  the  tempests  of  h&,  19 
that  presented  in  Christianity. 


Man  is  placed  in  this  world  surrounded 
by  other  created  bodies.  Certain  relations 
have  been  established  by  the  Creator  be* 
tween  them  »id  him.  Viewing  the  human 
being  as  a  polrtion  of  matter,  he  is  Uable  to 
be  acted  on  by  other  matters  simply  fromi 
the  circumstance  of  his  frame  beii\g  mater 
rial.  Thus  a  relation  is  established  between, 
man  and  the  earth,  that  he  gravitates  towards 
it.  Attending  to  this  relation,  he  gains  many^ 
benefits,  avoids  many  miseries.  But  sup* 
pose  that,  neglecting  this  relation,  he  leans 
somuch  over  a  precipice,  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  below  to  him,  as  a  pieoe 
of  matter,  becomes  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth  on  which  he  stands,  he  necessarily 
falls,  and  is  dashed  to  pieces.  This  and 
such  relations  regarding  man,  as  matter^  or 
having  a  body,  arie  called  physical,  and  the 
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kiws  tegulating  tiiese  »e  called  physical 
biws. 

But  man  may  be  viewed  as  matter,  com- 
posed of  different  parts,  having  different 
offices  or  duties  attached  to  the  same ;  and 
which^  having  these  duties  connected,  are 
caHed  organs.  The  Creator  has  placed 
these  organs  in  certain  relations  toother  bo- 
dies; some  being  unfriendly,  some  friendly. 
Thus,  arsenic  is  placed  in  aa  unfriendly 
relation  to  that  part  of  the  body  called  the 
stofmch ;  and  hence,  arsenic  being  taken, 
vomiting,  pain,  and  somdimes  death  ensue. 
Bread  is  beneficial  to  the  same  organ,simply 
because  the  relation  established  between 
tills  body  and  the  stomach  is  friendly.  These 
relations  are  named  organic  relations^  and 
the  laws  for  their  regulation,  organic  laws. 

But  relations  still  higher  exist.  They 
«e  those  established  between  man  in  regard 
to  his  fellow-man.  These  are  called  moral 
relations,  and  the  laws  for  their  regulation 
are  named  moral  laws. 

As  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  obedience  to 
the  physical  and  organic  laws  are  attended 
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with  the  greatest  benefits  to  inatt»  as  a  phy- 
sical and  an  organic  being,  how  much  more 
beneficial  must  an  acquaintance  with  the 
morallaws  he  to  him  as  a  moral  being?  His 
peace. and  happiness  axe  therewith  essen* 
tially  connected;  and  therefore,  the  investi)- 
gation  and  the  understanding  of  the  subject^ 
called  Mobauty;  which  embraces  these  rda- 
tions,  must  be  highly  important. 

All  the  moral  laws  have  been  summed 
up  by  the  Author  iof  the  Christian  system 
in  one  uniyersal  law :  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thysdf/'  This  obeyed,  man 
places  himself  in  conformity  .with  the  moral 
relations  established  between  him  and  his 
fellow-man.  The  term  morality  is  used,  in 
the  following  pages,  as  indicative  of  this 
obedience  in  its  widest  sense. 

Every  action  must  be  in  obedience  to,  or 
in  violation  of,  these  moral  relations.  An 
action,  moreover,  may  arise  from  many 
sources.  These  sources  are  called  Motives^ 
which  are  nothing  more  than  the  effects  of 
certain  fieiculties  of  the  mind  being  called 
into  activity.  ^   Phrenology  demonstrates 
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the  existence  of  these  faculties;  and  those 
existing  are  arranged  under  two  grand  di- 
visions^* the  Affisctive  andthe  Intellectual ; 
the  Affective  beii^  subdivided  into  the  Ani- 
mal Feelings  and  the  Moral ;  the  Intellect- 
ual into  the  Perceptive  and  the  Reflective* 
All  these  faculties  are  placed  in  certain  rela- 
tions to  external  objects,  and' to  one  ano- 
ther ;  so  that  the  presentation  of  these  ob^ 
jects  excite  them  into  activity ;  and^  being 
rendered  active,  man  is  influenced  thereby . 
to  adopt  a  certain  line  of  conduct  This 
conduct,  viewed  in  reference  to  mraality, 
must  now  be  examined. 

As  an  action  may  arise  from  different 
motives,  it  is  evident  that  a  distinction  of 
morality  into  outward  Bud  inward  is  justi- 
fiable. By  outward  morality  is. meant  that 
arising  from  the  activity  of  the  Animal 
Feelings,  whereas  inward  is  that  originat- 
ing in  the  activity  of  the  Moral  Feelings 
enlightened  by  the  Intellect.  To  illustrate : 


*  See  Crook's  "  Compendium  of  Phrenology/'  al^ 
ready  noticed ;  also  the  Preface  to  this  work. 
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A  dog  passes  a  butcher^s  stand ;  the  animal 
is  Hungry;  sees  some  meat;  his  Acquisi- 
tiveness becomes  active,  and  he  seizes  It. 
Such  an  action,  viewed  relatively,  is  im- 
moral. The  animal  is  caught,  and  receives 
a  severe  punishment.  The  punishment 
excites  the  dog*s  Cautiousness;  and  on 
passing  the  shop  a  second  time,  though 
equally  hungry,  he  avoids  touching  what  is 
not  his  own.  Here  the  dog  is  outwardly 
moral ;  but  having  no  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  stealing,  the  animal  cannot  be 
said  to  be  inwardly  moral.  But  let  a  man 
who  knows  and  feels  the  influence  of  the 
law  of  love  to  his  neighbour,  pass  the 
butcher's  stand ;  let  this  man  be  hungry, 
yet  he  does  not  steal,  because  his  Consci- 
entiousness and  Benevolence,  and  Moral 
Feelings,  teH  him  of  the  injustice  of  taking 
another's  property.  This  is  inward  mb- 
raiity. 

This  distinction  is  held  to  be  important, 
because,  unfortunately,  the  morality  of  the 
present  day  is,  in  a  great  measure,  merely 
outward ;  no  way  superior  to  the  morality 
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of  the  dog.  It  is  the  product  of  the  acti- 
vity of  the  Animal  Feelii^s,  which,  unhap- 
pily for  mankind,  have  gained  the  sove- 
reignty over  the  Moral  Feelings  and  the 
Intellect;  whereas  the^e,  in  order  to  he 
able  to  excite  inward  morality,  must  be  in 
the  throne,  and  have  the  animal  propensities 
attached  to  its  pillars,  as  a  faithful  watch 
dog  to  be  let  loose  only  on  the  violators  of 
law  and  decency. 

Outward  morality,  then,  is  a  phrase  ex- 
pressive of  an  external  attention  to  the 
moral  laws,  induced  by  the  activity  of  the 
Animal  Feelings.  Inward  morality,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  produced  by  the  Moral 
Feelings  enlightened  by  the  Intellect. 

These  terms  explained,  illustrations  of 
the  souiices  of  outward  and  inward  morality 
may  be  brojight  forward;  which  having 
been  presented,  the  next  point  will  be  to 
show  the  imperfection  in  the  influence  of 
the  Animal  Feelings  as  sourqes;  then  to  ex- 
hibit the  necessity  of  the  Moral  Feelings 
being  enlightened  by  the  intellect,  and  also 
aided  by  the  other  feelings ;  next,  that  the 
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sources  of  morality  are  powerful  just  in 
proportion  as  the  faculties  called  into  ac- 
tivity are  of  the  higher  order  and  numerous; 
aad^  finally^  to  conclude  by  demM>nstrating 
that  Christianity  viewed  as  a  natural  sys- 
tem/ without  any  reference  to  its  divine 
origin^  presents  objects  to  the  mind  exciting 
the  greatest  number  and  the  highest  order 
of  faculties ;  the  corollary  firoin  this  beifig 
that  Christianity,  as  a  whole,  is  the  befi^t 
system  of  morality. 


Philoprogenitiveness  is  an  Ammal  Feel- 
ing. The  influence  of  this  faculty  has 
occasioned  many  .individuals  to  be  out-, 
wardly  moral ;  this  influence  being  much 
ilK^reased  when  combined  with  anothc^t 
animal  feeling.  Cautiousness.  A  father  i» 
tempted  to  commit  some  crime  against  the 
laws  of  his  country;  he  loc^s  at  his  children, 
the  objects  of  his  love;  and  thinks  of  the 
consequence  of  the  proposed  action  in  re- 
ference to  them.     This  restrains  him :  the 
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barrier  is  not  the  love  of  what  is  good^  the 
hatred  of  what  is  evil,  but  simplj  the  ac- 
tivity of  an  animal  feeling. 

Again,  how  many  are  prevented  from 
retaliating  an  act  imagined,  to  be  iteulting 
or  iihkind,  from  a  regard  to  the  interests 
of  their  children,  which  happen  to  be  inti* 
mately  connected  with  the  person  who  ex* 
dtes  the  unpleasant  imagination.  Wounded 
Self-Esteem  instantly  cries  out  for  ven- 
geance :  but  its  voice  is  Ut4fl^d  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  PhiloprogenitiVeness. 

Another  animal  feeling  is  Abhesivensss. 
This  has  been,  ^equehtly  Indeed,  the  source 
of  outwaid  moralify.  The  tie  of  friendship 
has  bound  many  soiils  so  dose,  th^t  nothing 
could  lead  the  cme  to  betray  the  other;  no 
tranptatibn  coilld  succeed  in  inducing  un- 
jus[t  conduct ;  but  this,  be  it  observed,  has 
b«eii  the  result  of  the  activity  of  Adhesive- 
ness od^asidning  this  lai^uage, ''  He  is  my 
Mferid/'  The  resistance  and  the  restraint 
have  not  originated  in  the  broad  principle 
of  love  to  man,  but  m  the  narrow  feding 
of  exdusive  attachment; 
c2 
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Reference  has  been  already  made  to 
Cautiousness,  a  faculty  of  the  same  class  as 
the  foregoing.  A  knowledge  of  man  in 
society  has  convinced  most  individuals^ 
that  outward  morality  springs  abundantly 
from  the  activity  of  this  faculty.  How 
many  refrain  from  acts  of  injustice,  because 
Cautiousness  brings  to  remembrance  the 
sword  of  Justice  ready  to  pierce  offenders. 
Indeed,  to  many,  the  prison,  the  fetter,  the 
halter,  and  the  gellows  are  the  principal  ex- 
citements to  an  outward  obedience  to  the 
moral  relationships.  The  preserving  power 
is  not  a  dread  of  offending  against  these 
relationships,  because  they  are  the  dicta- 
tions of  the  Moral  Feelings,  but  the  conse- 
quences awaiting  the  violation.  .  To  illusr 
trate :  Many  a  youth  has  been  kept  vir- 
tuous from  a  fear  of  disease;  and  many  a 
glutton  has.  been  rendered  temperate  from 
the  dread  pf  apoplexy.  Passion,  the  im- 
proper activity  of  Destructiveness,  has  been 
prevented  from  inflicting  a  deadly  blow 
from  the  mere  influence  of  Cautiousness. 
Indeed,  this  faculty  is  highly  influential  in 
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leading  to  an  outward  obedience  to  the 
moral  laws. 

Love  of  Approbation,  another  animal 
feeling,  may  claim  an  influence  equal  to 
that  of  Cautiousness.  Too  much  of  the 
morality  of  the  present  day,  as  to  its  sources, 
may  be  resolved  into  the  questions.  What 
will  my  friends  say?  What  will  the  world 
say  ?  The  question  is  not.  What  wiD  the 
Moral  feelings  and  the  Intellect  say  ?  No : 
the  good  opinion  of  mankind  is  the  potent 
motive ;  the  foundation  of  moral  conduct. 
Thousands  can  claim  ho  higher  source. 
Many  would  trick  their  nieighbour,  were  ft 
not  for  their  deeds  being  made  known. 
Many  a  bigot  is  restrained  from  committing 
those  differing  in  opinion  from  himself  to 
the  stake,  by  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
mankind.  Many  a  magistrate  is  preserved 
from  abuses  of  the  power  committed  toliis 
trust,  from  a  fear  of  the  pubKc  press.  In- 
deed, to  go  higher,  the  patriotism  of  many 
of  our  legislators  may  be  referred  to  this 
feeling ;  and  to  go  higher  still,  the  liberality 
of  many  of  our  countrymen  originates  in 
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Love  bf  i^)probation.  What,  too,  is  ihi 
greater  part  of  that  false  sympathy  called 
politeness,  but  the  dictation  of  this  faculty  ? 
Indeed,  the  shapes  under  which  its  activity 
may  be  traced,  are  truly  Protean ;  and 
many  assume  the  pleasing  vizor  of  mo^ 
rality. 

Self  Esteem  miy  be  considered  as_» 
source  ^f  outward  morality.  Many  per- 
son^ called  j^hilosbphers,  avoid  the  grossfet: 
Violations  of  moral  duty,  because  it  is  be- 
neath them  to  imitate  the  vulgar  herdL 
John  Bullisifn  &  Httle  more  than  a  series  of 
exhibitions  of  this  faiculty ;  and  many  &p- 
parentiy  good  deeds  have  sprung  from  ap- 
peals tc^  EngHshmeh  as  such.  At  out 
pubfic  meetings,  how  many  have  gained  h 
hearing  and  escaped  ill  treatment,  by  ap-i 
pealing  to  this  faculty.  It  is  related:  of 
Voltaire,  that  when  in  this  country,  he:  waa 
mdbbed,  and  t^buld,  it  is  likely,  have  been 
most  injuriously  treated;  when,  having 
aitdined  the  elevation  of  a  post,  and  having 
harangued  thbse  surrounding  him  on  liie 
noble    conduct    of   Englishmen   towards 
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stamlger^^  th&j,  instead  of  T&olatiiig  the 
BtoiSai.  \skff  by  injuring  him^  carried  him 
awny  to  th^il*  dhouldetis.  It  m  well  known, 
tiibfedver,  that  in  the  Theban  war,  Agesi*- 
laus  having  pldoed  somie  men  in  a  very  im^- 
l^rtant  pi^t,  and  having  heard  that  these 
intended  to  betray  the  trust  committied  to 
th^  charge,  hastened  to  them,  and  gave 
tibe  fallowing  laconic  address :  "  Comrades, 
it  is  not  there  I  sent  you."  This  appeal  to 
theit  Self-Esteem,  by  calling  thiem  ^'  com- 
i&des/'.andthe  affected  ignorance  of  theil: 
detenkiinatioii,  overcame  these  hardy  spi- 
rits, and  Agesilaus  was  enabled  to  distri- 
bute them  among  the  faithful  troops. 

The  highest  court  in  our  nation  is  the 
House  of  Ldrdd.  Many  of  the  individual 
ngiembers  of  ^this  house  are,  as  regards  their 
priviH^e  character,  the  most  immoral  and 
^f^ate  of  m^n ;  yet  the  judicial  court 
formed  by  them  is -one  most  just ;  its  deci- 
sions being,  in  miofst  cases,  consonant  to 
the  pribticiples  of  equity.  The  questions 
arise.  How  does  this  transformation  take 
place  ?    How  can  a  bad  private  character 
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be  converted  into  a  just  judicial  ?  Self- 
Esteem^  existing  as  a  faculty  of  the  mind^ 
gives  the  reply.  These  individuals  are 
bound  by  their  honour^  an  activity  of  Sdf- 
Esteem^  to  give  just  judgment.  Thia 
feeling  of  honour,  from  the  education  such 
individuals  unfortunately  in  general  receive, 
is  perhaps  the  strongest  they  have;  and 
some  wisdom  may  be  supposed  to  be  shoivn 
in  having  appealed  to  this  feeling,  the  fa- 
culty of  which  has  been  so  cultivated  by 
their  circumstances  and  education.  But 
the  outward  morality  thus  produced  is  the 
activity,  be  it  'ever  remembered,  of  an 
animal  feeling. 

Acquisitiveness,  belonging  to  tlie  same 
class  as  those  pertain  to  which  have  been 
considered,  is  a  source  of  outward  moral 
conduct.  The  avaricious  man  abstains 
from  intemperance,  from  gross  sensual  in- 
dulgence, and  many  vices,  because  they  are 
expensive;  that  is,  their  gratification  is 
attended  with  the  mortification  of  a  faculty  > 
which,  in  him,  is  in  peculiar  activity.  It 
is  not  from  a  love  of  temperance,  from  a 
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hatred  of  lust,  that  he  abstains,  but  simply 
from  the  above  noticed  cause.  Thus  is 
seen  how  Acquisitiveness  may  be  a  source 
of  outward  morality. 

Morality,  as  connected  with  the  higher 
faculties,  is  now  to  be  considered.  An  in- 
dividual with  a  large  organ  of  Benevolence 
is  impelled  to  acts  of  kindness.  He  de- 
lights in  doing  what  is  good,  at  least  what 
he  considers  to  be  so.  He  thus  is  placed 
in  conformity  to  the  moral  law.  But  even 
benevolence  may  be  the  source  of  what  is 
called  outward  morality.  A  man  may  per- 
form an  act  of  charity,  not  because  con- 
vinced pf  it  as  a  duty,  but  simply  from  the 
pain  which  the  non-performance  would  oc- 
casion. Indeed,  benevolence  in  its  un- 
guided  activity  is  often  the  source  of  a  vi- 
olation of  the  moral  relations.  Thus  an 
individual  impelled  by  the  sudden  excite- 
ment of  this  faculty,  by  some  apparently 
distressed  object,  may  be  supporting  one 
in  laziness  and  in  vicious  habits,,  and  thus 
do  an  injury  to  society.    Misapplied  cha- 

c  5 
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rity  has  beisn  ah  tative  cause,  of  the  mohtf 
evils  which  prevail  at  the  present  day.   - 

A  higher  morality  is  that  founded  oa 
Benevolence  combined  with  Conscientious* 
NESS.  The  one  says,  ''Be  just ;"  the  other, "  Be 
generous :"  and  thus  a  love  of  justice  being 
united  with  a  love  of  goodness,  a  powerful 
motive  to  moral  actions  exists  in  the  mind, 
and  impels  the  posi^essor  *'  to  do  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy," 

Morality  has  a  source  originating  in  the 
activity  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and 
Love  of  Approbation.  As  an  illustration 
let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  child  much  at* 
tached  to  a  good  and  just  parent,  whose 
will  he  much  respects,  and  in  whose  appro- 
bation he  feels  the  greatest  delight  in 
such  a  state  of  matters,  all  the  faculties 
noticed  are  called  into  activity,  and  tte 
child  is  stirred  up  thereby  to  walk  in  '1^ 
path  of  moral  duty. 

A  still  higher  source  of  morality  exists, 
and  this  Is  connected  with  Conscientious^ 
NESS  and  Cautiousness  being  added  to  the 
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jui^  noticed  fabldties.  Thus  the  child  hftT* 
ii^  olS^ded  this  kind  ^sxent,  atid  having 
seen  theis^ustice  of  hisi  co«iduct>  the  rause 
of:  the  offenice^  hits  Caiitiousness  is  caQed 
into  Activity,  to  avoid  in  ftiture  whatever 
may  givte  pdin  to  one  who  has  nonmhed^ 
ctotJbed^.ttod  protected  Idin  all  the  days  of 
his  life:  and  the  offence  being  pardoned^ 
Benevolence  is  awakened,  aiid  adds  ite  ink^ 
pnlse  Jbo  exote  Cautiousness  to  a  still 
greater  watchfnhiess. 

All  the  faculties  have  not,  hoivever,  been 
noticed.  Cannot  more  he  ctmcerned  .4is 
esinses  ?of  moaral  actidnsy  ithan  those  men- 
tkNised?  :<^r  cannot  they  be  «Kctted  horto 
grea4:er  «*ivijty  by  some  more  powerful 
etciting^axtsB,? «  3?hby  caii.  Thus,  suppose 
this  kind  picrent  is  a  lai^giter,  and  as  scich, 
mafees  aiaw,  disobediente  to  which  mUst 
be  attended  with  pumsbmeitt;  abd  that, 
too,  nothing  short  of  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  child  from  the  parent's  presence ;  sup- 
pose that  the  child, having  violated  this^law, 
asid  consbquendy  exposed  himself  to  the 
infiictionof  the  penalty,  fmd  to  his  painful. 
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yet  at  the  same  time,  jo3rfttl  surprise,  thai 
the  parent  places  himself,  or  one  equal  to 
himself,  as  a  substitute ;  and  that  he  him*- 
self  is  restored  to  the  fiivour,  by  his  viola-^ 
tion  of  the  law,  lost.  Suppose,  in  addition, 
that  a  promise  of  great  reward  is  held  out 
to  his  Hope,  if  persevering  in  obedience ; 
and  of  dreadful  punishment,  appealing  to 
Cautiousness,  if  disobedient,  how  many  fa* 
culties  are  called  into  play ;  and  as  the  law- 
giver is  supposed  to  love  the  good  and  hate 
the  evil,  all  these  become,  thus  excited, 
sources  of  moral  action. 

But  suppose,  in  addition,  that  the  child's 
Individuality  and  Ideality  are  so  enligh1>* 
ened  as  to  believe  that  the  lawgiver  con- 
tinually beholds  him,  then  every  faculty  is 
awakened  into  still  higher  activity;  and  the 
child  proceeds  in  the  career  of  moral  coBn 
duct  with  a  strength  truly  gigantic. 


Thus  the  different  &culties  of  the  mind 
have  been  considered  as  sources  of  morality. 
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The  n«xt  point  to  be  shown  is  that  ths 

mFLUENOE  OF  THE  AnIMAL  FeELINGS,  IN  IN- 
DUCING OUTWARD  MORAL1T7  IS  VERY  IMPERFECT, 
AND  TOTALLY  INEFFICIENT  IN  CIRCUMSTANCES, 
STRONGLY    EXCITING     TO     IMMORAL    CONDUCT. 

Indeed,  in  very  numerous  cases,  they  lead 
directly  to  the  violation  of  the  moral  relah 
tions. 

Thus  to  take  Philoprooenitiveness^  which 
was  notieied  as  a  source  of  outward  morality, 
leading  individuals,  for  the  sake  of  their 
children,  to  refrain  from  the  violations  of 
the  moral  law,  in  open  acts  of  violence,  and 
in  retaliations  of  injuries.  But  this  vary 
faculty  may,  by  inducing  too  strong  an 
attachment  to  our  own  family,  cause 
'*  charity  to  begin  and  end  at  home."  It 
may  lead,  in  order  to  supply  our  families* 
necessities,  to  means  not  justifiable  in  their 
nature ;  and  may  induce,  when  other  en- 
^ticements  have  failed,  to  a  neglect  of  the 
trust  committed  to  an  individual.  Most 
perhaps,  are  acquainted  with  Kotzebue's 
Pizarro.  They  will  remember  that  the 
conspicuous  characters  in  the  same  are 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  brave  Alonzo  i» 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  and  is  to 
die  on  the  following  mom,  Rolla  bears 
the  sad  tidings  to  Cora,  who  intimates,  im, 
the  agony  of  her  heart,  that  Rolla  had  be- 
trayed her  Alonzo,  to  gain,  by  his  death, 
her  hand.  Rolla,  who  had  renounced  his 
claim  to  Cora,on  accoaiat  cdfiher  attachment 
to  AlonzQ,  was  therewith  so  agonized  as  to 
determine  to  go  to  the  qamp  of  the  enemy; 
find  out  the  dungeon  wherein  Alonzo  was 
confined;  bribe  the  guard;  and  bid  Alonzo 
escape :  himself  reiftainiBg.  The  brave,  the 
devoted  friend  arrives ;  enters  the. cavern ; 
when  he  is  accosted  by  the  sentinel. 

Sen,  Who's  there?  answer  quickly!  who's 
there? 

RoL  A  friar  come  to  visit  your  prisoner.  In- 
form me,  friend,  is  not  Alonzo,  the  Spanish  pri- 
soner, confined  in  this  dungeon  ? 

Sen.  He  is. 

Rol.  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Sen.  You  must  not. 

RoL  He  is  my  fiieiid. 

Sen.  Not  if  he  were  thy  brother. 

JRo^.  What  is  to  be  his  fate  ? 

Sen.  He  dies  at  siinrise. 
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Hoi.  Ha!    Hien  I  atn  come  iii  time. 

Sen.  Just to  witness  his  death. 

Rol,  Soldier,  I  must  speak  to  him. 

Sen.  Baek^  hack. — ^It  is  impossible. 

Rol.  I  do  entteat  thee,  hut  for  one  moment. 

Sen.  Thou  entreat'st  in  vaifa — my  orders  are 
most  strict. 

Rol.  Even  now,  I  saw  a  messenger  go  hence. 

Sen.  He  brought  a  pass  which  we  are  all 
accustomed  to  obey. 

Rol.  Look  on  tnis  wedge  of  massive  gold — 
look  on  these  precious  gems.  In  thy  own  land 
tihey  will  be  wealth  for  thee  and  thine — ^beyond 
thy  hope  or  wish.  Take  them — ^they  axe  mine. 
Let  me  but  pass  one  minute  with  Alonzo. 

Sen.  Avrm ! — wouldst  thou  corrupt  me  ?    Me 
an  old  Castilian !    I  know  my  duty  better. 

Rol.  Soldier !— hast  thou  a  wife? 

Sen.  I  have. 

BoL  Hacrt  thou  children? 

Sen.  Four — ^honest,  lovely  boys. 

Rol.  Where  didst  thou  leave  them? 

Sen.  In  my  native  village;  even  in  tiie  cot 
where  myself  was  bom. 

Rol.  Dost  thou  love  thy  children  and  thy  wife? 

Sen.  Do  I  love  them !  God  knows  my  heart 
—I  do. 

iiol.  Soldier !  imagine  thou  wert  doomed  to 
die  a  cruel  death  in  this  strange  land.  What 
would  be  thy  last  reauest? 

Sen,  That  some  of  my  comrades  should  carry 
my  dying  blessing  to  niy  wife  and  children. 

Rol.  Oh !  but  if  thatcomrade  was  at  thy  prison 

fate,  and  should  there  be  told — thy  fellow  soldier 
ies  at  sunrise,  yet  thou  shalt  not  for  a  moment  see 
him,  nor  shalt  thou  bear  his  dying  blessing  to  his 
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poor  cbildren  or  his  wretched  wife,  what  wouldst 
thou  think  of  him  who  thus  could  drive  thy  com- 
rade from  the  door? 

Sen.  How! 

BoL  Alouzo  has  a  wife  and  child.  I  am  come 
but  to  receive  for  her,  and  for  her  babe,  the  last 
blessing  of  my  friend. 

Sen.  Go  in. 

Here  we  find  that  the  appeal  to  the  sen- 
tineVs  Acquisitiveness,  by  the  presentation 
of  tb^  massive  gold  and  precious  gems, 
failed ;  but  the  appeal  to  his  Amativeness,. 
aud  Philoprogenitiveness,  succeeded  in 
leading  him  to  neglect  his  duty.  RoUa  is 
admitted ;  and  Aionzo,  having  assunied  his 
dress,  escapes.  Thus  it  may  be  seen,  how 
this  feeling  of  attachment  to  oflfepring  may 
lead  an  individual  to  depart  from  the  career 
of  duty. 

Adhesiveness  was  mentioned  as  a  source 
of  outward  morality.  This  is,  indeed  ah 
imperfect  source.  Adhesiveness  is,  in  ifc^ 
nature,  exclusive;  it  regards  tbe  interests  of 
one  object  as  superior  to  those  of  any  other ; 
and  the  effect  is,  consequently,  that  the 
interests  of  the  many  are  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  a  few.     It  leads  individuals  to 
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pdace  their  friends  in  situations,  which  these 
friends  are  not  fitted  to  fill;  and  hence, 
moral  injury  is  done  to  mankind.  Thus, 
how  many  a  bishop  has  been  indebted  for 
iiis  bishopric,  and  how  many  a  clergyman 
for  his  benefice,  and  how  many  a  (lensioner 
for  his  pension,  for  having  b^en  the  com- 
panion in  vice  of  the  donor?  And  what 
moral  injury  is  thus  inflicted  on  the  com- 
munity ! 

The  Romans  carried  the  friendship  of 
Adhesiveness  to  a  very  improper  extent. 
They  often  set  aside  justice  for  the  sake  of 
a  friend:  and,  unhappily,  the  Romans  were 
not  singular  in  this ;  the  practice  prevails 
too  much  at  the  present  day. 

The  next  faculty  mentioned  was  Cau- 
tiousness. Its  imperfection  as  a  source  of 
mpf^Uty  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that,  where  it 
does  not  act,  the  man's  morality  must  ne- 
cessarily cease.  Thus  take  two  men,  one 
haying  small  Cautiousness,  the  other  large. 
Both  are  tempted  to  commit  a  forgery; 
the  one  sees  little  or  no  danger,  the  other 
perceives  a  lion  in  every  way;   the  one 
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doed.the  te»h  mt,  the  <^her  abstaitis.  Thus 
the  w0ak  barrier  presented  by  Cautiousness 
against  immoral  acts^  is  dearly  exhibit^ 
If,  moreover,  the  swOrd  df  justice  is  not 
able  to  hurt  the  man  with  large  Cautidui^ 
new,  then  no  obligatiolOL  remains.  Hetaee^ 
many^  who  would  be  filled  with  terror  At 
the  thought  of  committing  any  crime  which 
would  bring  them  to  the  gallows,  are  con- 
tinually engaged  in  violating  the  moral  laws^ 
iu  ly^ys  where  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
cannot  lay  hold  of  them.  They  rob  their 
neighbour  by  legal  flaws ;  by  injuring  hip 
oharaeter ;  by  depreciating  his  merits ;  by, 
plagiarism,  and  numerous  other  method$^ 
Love  of  Approbation,  as  a  source  of  out- 
ward morality,  is  equally  imperfect,  espe- 
cially when  directed  to  the  good  opinion' of 
itian ;  in  itself  a  variable  standard.  A  mao^ 
in  the  midst  of  other  men  moral  in  theit 
conduct,  is,  no  doubt,  excited,  in  such  a  case 
to  act  in  obedience  to  the  moral  relations^ 
But  put  the  same  individual  among  immoral 
meh,  and  the  very  same  feeling  that  made 
him,  in  the  former  state  of  circumstances. 
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moml^  iM>w  renders  him  immoral.  Hence 
mlmy  joimg  people^  whose  educatioii  in 
regard  to  morality  has  eonsisted  solely  in 
die  excitement  of  this  faculty,  are,  when 
^ent  out  into  life,  mthout  toy  power  of 
resi&taince  against  the  solicitations  of  their 
evil  companions:  aild  they  speedily  &11  into 
the  grossest  vices.  Henck  the  demoralizing 
infiueilce  of  the  congtegating  system  in. 
Bridewells. 

To  exhibit,  still  more  strikingly,  the 
iMpeifectibn  ijf  Love  of  Approbation  as  a 
source  of  morality,  lyiiig  is  frequently  the 
consequenbe  of  the  activity  of  this  faculty. 
Thus,  a  child  who  has  been  taught  to  judge 
aOMe  justness  and  the  propriety  of  actions 
by  what  peopk  thitik  of  him.  Will,  haviiitg 
done  aiiy  misdeed,  speak  an  untruth,  in 
m^der  ndt  to  lose  the  approbation  of  the 
person  who  charges  him  with  the  circum'- 
stance.  Again,  what  are  the  phrases,  "not 
at  home;"  "  (engaged ;"  "not  Wellf  and 
otiaii^rs  belonging ,  more  particularly  to  a 
certain  unfortunate  class  of  society,  but 
uttei&bcfes  of  the  excitements  of  Love  of 
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Approbation  combined  ivith  Secretiveness, 
urging  them  not  openly  to  state  that  t\xe 
visitors'  company  is  not  requested. 

Self  Esteem  is  a  source  of  morality 
equally  imperfect :  and  this,its  imperfection, 
is  seen  in  the  circumstance  that  the  indivi* 
duals  whp  act  from  this  feeling,  justly  in 
some  cases,  in  other  cases  are  continually 
acting  unjustly.  Those  very  men  who  will 
pay  their  debts  of  honour,  will  not  pay  those 
of  their  tradesmen.  This  feeling  may  do 
vely  well  in  times  of  prosperity,  but,  in  the 
day  of  adversity  it  is  very  weak.  It  is  like 
the  goddess  Virtue  of  the  ancients,  who 
was  a  pretty  toy  to  play  with,  in  proi^perity, 
but  in  adversity  was  no  support ;  for  Bru- 
tus, one  of  her  most  strenuous  admirers, 
having  cried  out^  on  the  plains  of  PharsaU^, 
that  she  had  forsaken  him,  fell  on  his  swf>;*4^ 
and  died. 

Self  Esteem  acting  with  Inhabitiveness, 
considered  Exclusive  as  giving  rise  to  the 
Patriotism  noticed  as  a  source  of  morality, 
may  become  the  source  of  Immorality. 
Thus  the  patriotism  of  the  Romans  led  them 
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to  carry  devastation  over  the  world:  the 
proud  patriotism  of  Spain  led  the  Spaniards 
to  crimes  that  still  cry  from  the  shores 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  wave.  And  a 
northern  shore^  washed  by  the  same  great 
water,  tells,  in  the  wamaly  expressed  feel- 
ings of  dislike  against  England,  the  evils 
which  an  exclusive,  proud,  setf^gratulating 
John  BuUism  inflicted  there  * 

Acquisitiveness  was  then  mentioned.  It, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Animal  Feelings,  is  a 
source  of  morality  very  uncertain.  One 
exercise  of  this  feculty  mentioned  was  that 
of  rendering  the  avaricious  temperate, 
sober,  and  chaste ;  but  as  the  acquisition  ci 
wealth  is  his  only  impelling  motive  to 
temperance,  sobriety,  and  chastity,  if  he 
could  get  rich  by  being  intemperate,  not 
sober,  and  unchaste,  his  outward  morality 
#duld  instantly  cease,  and  a  violation  of 
the  moral  law  would  follow.    Indeed  his 


*  Thanks  be  to  Ood  that  one  is  now  walking  on  in 
the  career  of  its  glorious  freedom ;  may  it  be  in  the 
freedom  from  vice ;  the  other  is  still  struggling;  Rome 
lias  passed  away;  so  shall  all  that  act  similarly. 
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acquisitiveness  makes  him  to  violate  the 
law  of  love  to  his  neighbour^  inasi^uch  as 
the  desire  to  get  rich  is  the  cause  why  he 
grinds  the  faice  of  the  poor^  and  neglects 
the  higher  duties  of  justice^  mercy,  and 
judgment. 

Thus  ineffici^t  are  the  Animal  Feelings 
$s  sources  of  moral  actions. 


(The  next  point  is  to  exhibit  the  necessity 

OF  TH£  MOUAL  F££IiIN<SS  BEING  ENLIGHTENED 

BY  THE  Intellect/ AND  aided  bt  the  other 
Feelings. 

First,  with  regard  to  Benevolence*  This 
faculty veryinuch needs  direction.  It msty 
lead  a  man  to  violate  the  moral  law,  ^in 
neglecting  to  be  ^^  just  before  he  is  geme^ 
roife."  Benevolence,  too,  often  prevents^ait 
individual  frotn  doing  his  duty  in  cBm» 
where  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted.  H^ice 
many  parents  neglect  to  punish  their  chil- 
dren, simply  on  account  of  the  pain  thby 
themselves  ^xperiende   in  ixiilicting  any 
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chastisement.  Hie  Miid4iearted,  '^  social 
c^i^eatures"  of  society^  as  they  are  called, 
who  are  kind  to  the  wretched,  and  liberal 
to  their  friends,  and  yet  destructive  to  their 
creditors,  yery  frequently  have  Benevolence 
large. 

Bift  the  influence  of  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness  acting  tog^her,  as  mo* 
tives  to  moral  actions,  may  be  considered. 
This  influefnee  is  considerably ;  a  feeling  of 
ji&tiee,  and  a  feeling  of  goo^iess,  being 
instinctive^  In  the  individual  Indeed,  the 
power  thence  derived  is,  in  circumstances 
of  prosperity,  sufficient  to  enable  the  pos-. 
s^ssor  to  act  very  continually  in  bbedlenoe 
to  4he  moral  laws.  He  wiH  have  combined 
in  his  character,  especially  if  in  posse$»ioQ 
ol^he  ibculty  of  Firmness,  the  good  S^^ioa- 
ntto  and  the  just  Minos.  But  as  both 
BiH^ievoleQce  and  Cons<^ratioumess  are 
bliild,  that  is,  judge  only  ooi  what  ispfe- 
sei^dtQ  them  by  the  other  Faculties,  par* 
ti^idarly  the  Intellectuial,  and  do  not'Oif 
themselves  perceive  the  good  ai^  the  ^ust, 
kte  evident  that  the  InteHeetual  Faculties 
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must  be  called  into  activity^  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  present  the  cases  before  the 
judicial  court  of  these  two  Faculties^  in 
such  a  complete  condition^  that  all  the 
bearings  being  made  clear^  the  judgtiie^t 
given  may  be^  not  according  to  superfiipiDl 
appearance^but  according  to  righteousness; 
and^  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  other  feelings  should  be  watchc^d 
over,  lest  they  should  pervert  the  view  of 
the  Intellectual  Faculties.  Hence,  mai^ 
men,  with  the  Intellectual  Faculties  weakly 
developed,  support  institutions  which,  in 
principle  and  in  practice,  are  injurious  to 
the  moral  being  of  the  community.  They 
think  they  are  doing  good  and  are  acting 
justly,  but  are  mistaken ;  simply  from  not 
being  able  to  take  in  all  the  facts  aufi  t^ 
circumstaiices  necessary  to  be  remembe^€^ 
before  a  correct  decision  can  be  given  ^pjw 
what  is  good  and  what  is  just. 

In  days  of  adversity,  the  activity  of  theae 
two  faculties  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  force .  of  the  trials  enticing  the  indivi- 
dual to  violate  the  moral  laws ;  contiatt^ 
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temptation  is,  to  the  good  and  the  conscien-  * 
tious  man^  like  the  constant  dropping  of 
water;  it  makes  a  hole  in  a  stone.  It  is  thie^ 
he  may  never  rob  on  the  highway,  or  steal 
in  the  house;  but  he  will  submit  to  those 
low,  cunning,  and  disgraceful  tricks  of 
trade,  which  are  (sad  indication  of  the 
sdurces  of  morality  being  mostly  animal) 
looked  upon  by  too  many  in  trade  as  law- 
ftil;  He  will  be  prevailed  upon,  by  the 
pitching  influence  of  adversity,  to  take 
improper  advantage  of  his  neighbour;  to 
violate,  in  other  words,  the  moral  law. 
Fr<>m  this  cause,  many  individuals  are  to 
be  met  with  in  society,  who  express  their 
grief  that  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  those  expedients  to  which  they  do  have 
recourse ;  they  see  the  impropriety  of  these 
eS^iedients,  but  so  powerful  is  the  pressure 
\$R<yflVerse  circumstances,  that  they  cannot 
resist,  and  are  impelled  forward  into  prac- 
tittes  which  their  moral  feelings  abhor. 
'-  Veneration,  another  moral  feeling,  is  not 
a  sttfficient  power  for  the  resistance  of 
tt^ptation.   Many  are  the  individuals  who 
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have  large  organs  of  Veneration,  and  who 
are  outwardly  very  devotional,  and  yet  are 
niost  unjust  and  abominable.  Such  were 
the  Pharisees,  in  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  such  are  too  many  in  the  present  day. 
Vener&tion  too,  not  guided,  gives  rise  to  a 
zeal  without  knowledge,  which  has  led  many 
to  the  most  horrible  violations  of  the  moral 
laws,  in  bringing  their  fellow-creatures  to 
the  stakQ,  on  account  of  a  difiference  in 
creed,  and  thinking  thereby  they  did  God 
service.* 


This  point  then,  of  the  necessity  that  the 
Moral  Feelings  should  be  enlightened  by 
the  Intellect,  and  aided  by  the  other  Facul- 
ties, seems  to.  be  suflSciently  established* 
The  remaining  matters  to  be  proved,  there^ 
fore  are,  that  the  motives  to  morality  ar6 
powerful  in  proportion  as  they  appeal  to  9* 
number  and  a  higher  order  of  Faculties ; 

"*"  The  influence  of  Veneration  is  considerad  more 
fully  in  the  laat. Essay. 
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and  that^  as  Christianity  presents  facts 
exciting  to  activity  more  faculties^  and 
those  of  a  higher  order,  than  can  be  pre- 
sented by  any  other  system,  Christianity  is 
the  best  source  of  morality. 

Christianity  will  be  viewed  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  merely  as  a  system  of 
MEANS  proposed  by  its  author,  for  the  in- 
ducing moral  conduct.  None  of  our  rea- 
soning will  be  founded  upon  our  own 
decided  opinion  that  this  system  is  of  Di- 
vine origin;  but  i\\e  facts,  simply  stated, 
shall  be  brought  forward,  and  their  neces- 
sary influence,  when  believed  and  under- 
stood on  the  human  mind  (as  discovered  to 
be  cbnstituted)  will  be  considered.  Let 
not  the  sceptic  therefore  say  we  dogmatize: 
we  refuse  the  name  of  dogmatist ;  we  claim 
that  of  a  philosopher  examining  a  system, 
si^pposing  that  system  was  presented  to  us 
for  the  first  time :  a  system  claiming  to 
excite  to  moral  conduct  by  the  facts  which 
it  presents. 

What  then  are  these  facts  ?    Christianity 
states  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  of 
d2 
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such  a  character  that  He  cannot  look  upon 
sin  (comprising  all  violations  of  the  moral 
law)  but  with  the  greatest  abhorrence  and 
detestation.  Christianity  states  that  this 
Deity  has  established  certain  moral  laws, 
embodied  in  the  ten  commandments ;  which 
are  further  compressed  into  the  two  laws 
published  by  Jesus  Christ :  ''  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  soul,  and  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself." 

•The  Intellectual  faculties,  acting  along 
with  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness, 
discover  these  laws  to  be  just  and  good.  But 
Christianity  states,  in  addition,  that  atten- 
tion to  these  laws  has  life  attached  to  it ; 
that  non-attention  has  death  :  a  life  con- 
sisting in  the  enjoyment  for  ever  of  this 
blessed  Being's  favour;  a  death,  an  ever* 
lasting  exclusion  from  His  presence.  It 
moreover  adds,  that  all  men  have  violated 
these  laws,  and  consequently  are  exposed 
to  the  punishment  attached  to  the  viola- 
tion. But  then  it  still  goes  on  to  say,  that 
this  great,  good,  and  just  Being,  looked 
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down  in  mercy  on  the  sons  of  men,  and 
sent  His  equal,  whom  he  calls  His  ''  be- 
loved Son,"  to  receive  the  punishment  due 
to  the  children  of  men, — ^the  violaters  of 
His  laws.  These  facts  being  believed,  the 
exceeding  enormity  of  the  offence  is  seen 
by  the  greatness  of  the  Being  who  suffers 
—the  Lawgiver's  equal :  Conscientiousness, 
enlightened  by  the  Intellect,  is  thus  awak- 
ened, and  through  it  Cautiousness.  But 
Christianity  adds  still  more ;  namely,  that 
EVERY  ONE  is  iuvited  to  lay  claim  to  a  share 
m  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  death  of  the 
Lawgiver's  equal;  namely.  Freedom  from 
punishment,  the  possession  of  glory,and  also 
freedom  from  sin.  *Here  Benevolence  is 
called  into  activity,  and  sees  somewhat  of 
the  immensity  of  the  benevolent  Love  of  this 
great  Being:  Hope  is  awakened;  and  Cau- 
tiousness, ceasing  its  forebodings,  acts  only 
inimison  with  the  higher  feelings,  producing 
an  anxiety  never  to  offend  so  kind  a  Being 
again.  But  Christianity  further  adds,  that 
this  kind,  holy,  and  just  Deity  is  ever 
PRESENT ;  that  he  sees  the  inmost  thoughts; 
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and  therefore.  Love  of  Approbation,  Ide- 
ality, and  Individuality,  become  active ; 
and  as  this  Being  loves  what  is  gQod  and 
hates  what  is  evil,  the  desire  to  gain  His 
approbation,  by  doing  what  is  pleasing  and 
avoiding  what  is  displeasing  to  Him^  be- 
comes established  in  the  mind.  But  Chris- 
tianijby  presents  other  facts.  It  presents 
the  terrors  of  Hell  on  the  one,  han^,  ap^ 
pealing  to  Cautiousness  for  fear  of  t\ke 
same,  and  also  to  Benevolence,  showing  this 
greatness  of  the  deliverance ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  inexpressible  joys  of  Hea- 
ven, appealing  to  Hope  and  to  Acquisitive 
ness.  And,  lest  the  mind  should  be  op- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  its  own  inability 
to  resist  the  temptationis  to  a  neglect  of 
the  holy,  just,  and  good  laws  established  by 
this  Being,  Christianity  informs  man  thai 
the  Lawgiver's  e^ual  has  risen  to  glpry  aii4 
to  power  to  import  strength  sufficient  fw 
every  time  of  need..  Here  Hope  rests  ip 
delightful  complacency.  But  Christianity 
does  npt  stop  here*  It  requires  all  those 
who  believe  these  facts  to  meet  together. 
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<m  th$  Jir^t  day>9f  tb^j»Mreek^  fbstir  tip  one 
another  by  Qxhdxtoti^itci  the  parfomiance 
of  those  moral  duties  whidirthia  Bdmgy  now 
so  mncli  Idved,  enjoins ;  imd  ibids  tb^,  in 
remembrance  of  the  grand*  Suds  of  the 
death  and  the  jresuitrecticm  of  the  Lawgiverib 
equal,  to  tzkei  bread  and  wine  on  the  day 
they  meet.  To  appeal  to  their  Philopvo- 
geoitii^^eneslSi  the  Author  of  ibe  Christian 
9<^eme  eiiQs  aill  thoise  who.  beBeve  these 
fects:  His  children :  to  excite  their  Adhs- 
aiveiiesSjHe  asserts  that  He^^sticketh  closer 
thanabrother,''and  calls  themhi^^^r»^m&;!' 
adding,  at  the  same  time^an  appeal  fe^  Iml- 
tatioit :  ''  If  ye  are  my  friends,  ye  wffli  do 
vrhatooever  I  command  you.'' 

Thus  the  Christian  system  presets  &ets 
fscijtring  almost  eirery  faculty,  of  the  hums* 
tHiiiul  into  activity;  and  their. actifvity,  be 
^r^Db^nbwed,  is  directed  towards  a  beii^ 
who  loves  the  good  and  hates  the  evil ;  «nd 
therefore  ill  the  moral  power  derived  ftott 
the  excitement  of  this  grest  number  of  ^ 
cultiesv  (those  of  the  higher  order,  more^- 
oter,  beitfg  the  oncfe  most  powerfully  ap- 
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pealed  to)  miist  be  directed  in  leading  the 
person  thereby  influenced^  to  be  obedient 
to  the  moral  laws. 

But  Christianity  does  more  in  inducing 
inward  morality.  The  duties  it  requires 
subdue  the  Animal  Feelings  and  cultivate 
the  Moral.  Thus  Christianity  considers  aH 
men  as  of  one  family ;  as  brethren ;  and 
banishes  the  exclusive  feeling  of  local  patri- 
otism which  has,  as  has  been  noticed,  been 
the  source  of  the  most  immoral  national 
acts.  It  elevates  the  poor,  and  thus  hum- 
bles Self-Esteem.  It  requires  its  followers 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow ;  thus 
cultivating  their  benevolence  and  higher 
feelings.  It  requires  its  followers  not  to 
mingle  in  the  follies  of  the  world ;  not  from 
any  opinion  that  they  are  better  than  the 
world  in  regard  to  merit,  but  simply  i& 
preserve  their  minds  from  being  acted  on 
by  those  objects,  which  are  such  as  by 
-their  veiy  nature  appeal  to  the  Animal 
Feelings,  and  thus  increase  their  power; 
indeed,  they  are  the  golden  apples  gathered 
from  the  garden  of  the  Intellect,  tilled  by  the 
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Animal  Feelii^Sj  thrown  to  entice  the  man 
to  cease  to  walk  in  the  career  of  the  higher 
duties^  dictated  by  the  Moral  Feelings. 

How  highly  important,  therefore,  must 
Christianity  be.  Indeed,  no  facts  but  those 
of  this  system,  can  claim  a  power  sufficient 
to  forbid  the  libidinous  look ;  to  overcome 
the  idolatry  of  maternal  love ;  to  unfocize 
the  converging  influence  of  exclusive  at- 
tachment ;  to  subdue  the  restless  panting 
for  an  earth-bom  fame ;  to  tame  the  over- 
weening love  of  self,  and  to  enable  man  to 
persevere  in  the  continual  performance  of 
deeds  of  justice  and  goodness  to  his  breth- 
ren in  the  truth ;  to  his  friends,  to  his 
enemies ;  yea,  and  as  opportunity  is  given, 
to  all  mankind. 

Some  have  affected  to  despise  the  facts 
o^  Christianity,  and  to  admire  its  precepts. 
B^it  finch  persons  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
condition  of  human  nature  in  relation  to 
the  extent  of  the  dictations  of  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness.  From 
viewing  these  parts  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem separately,  many  have  charged  the 
d5 
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author  of  thi9  system  with  being  too  strict^ 
and  requiring  more  than  human  nature 
can  give.  And  so  it  is  if  Ghristianity  have 
its  precepts  separated  from  its  doctrines. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  absurd  to  present  to 
man  the  precepts  of  Christianity  without 
the  facts^  His  attempt  to  obey  would  be 
an  Ixionic  labour;  but  in  the  belief  and 
understanding  of  the  facts  of  Christianity, 
a  Herculean  strength  is  obtained,  enabling 
him  to  crush  the  hydra-headed  temptations 
he  has  to  combat  in  the  performance  of 
those  duties  that  Christianity  enjoins* 


The  Essay  may  b^  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion by  showing  how  strictly  these  views 
tally  with  those  of  Scripture  on  the  subjeejt 
of  morality.  .  , 

Faith  and  Works  are  two  very  principal 
matters  in  the  volume  of  Revelation. 
Without  faith  no  acceptable  works  can 
take  place;  and  works  which,  be 'it  re- 
marked, may  be  produced  without  faith. 
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correspond  to  the  ^  Outward  Morality* 
i^^ain^  in  the  foregoing  pages^  which 
had  fo(r  its  source  tile  Animal  Feelings^ 
and  the  naenlightened  Moral  Feelings ;  add 
did  not  originate  from  the  Motal  Feelmgs 
enl^hteaed  by  the  InteOect ;  these  latter^ 
however,  are  those  appealed  to  by  the 
fillets  of  Christianity ;  and  works  arising 
from  the  inflo^ce  of  these  facts  being  un- 
derstood and  believed,  are  ^'  living :""  they 
form  what  has  been  named  ^^  Inward  Mo- 
rality.'' Hence  will  be  seen  what  is  meant 
by  the  apostolic  injunction,  ''Live  by 
faith."  This  does  notmeap,  as  some  have 
explained  the  passage,  the  continual  asking 
of  ourselves.  Do  we  believe?  but  intimates 
the  duty  of  continual  persevetance  in  the 
performance  of  the  preceptive  part  of 
Christianity,  by  keeping  continually  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  its  facts  and  doctrines. 
It  is  through  these  facts  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  first  acts  on  the  mind  so  as  to  give  it 
life ;  and  these  which  were  life's  source, 
must  be  its  nourishment  also. 
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They  communicate  the  pow^;  and  witli^ 
out.  this  power  maDi.  is  necesatarily  weak.     ) 

The  yiews  brought  .fqrwiwrd^  in  the  fore*-. 
goiog  pages  being  uaderstQod^.a  questioi^ 
Did  you  ever  once  believe  ?  would  never, 
in  ^the  sense  it  is  used^  again  be  asked. 
Man^  must,  in  order  to  persevere  in  ofoedi-^ 
ence  to  the  moral  relations^  continually 
believe ;  in  other  words,,  the  fects  of  Christ- 
ianity must  be  written  on  his  heart ;  they 
must  be  to  him  a  cloud  by  day  and  a 
light  by  night.  They  must,  it  may  be 
once  more  repeated,  be  continually  before 
his  inind ;  since,  if  he  keep  them  not,  then 
the  motives  to  action  are  gone,  and  he  has 
no  barrier  left.  Hence,  Jesus  Christ  tells 
his  followers,  "Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing ;  that  is,  without  keeping  the  glo- 
rious truths,  which  I,  as  the  Word,  have 
made  known,  you  can  never  have  strength 
sufficient  to  persevere  in  the  performance 
of  those  duties' that  I  enjoin. 

These  views  by  some  may  be  thought 
too  simple ;  by  others  too  abstruse ;  but 
such  as  they  are,  they  are  sent  forth  to  find 
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in  the  nrinds  of  tihinking  beings  m  apppro- 
priate  testing  place.  And,  in  addition,  to 
stir  up  in  the  ftiind  of  the  Christian  the 
importance  of  bearing  in  remembrance  the 
glorious  &ct8,  objects  of  his  faith ;  since  it 
is  by  these  alone  that  he  will  be  enabled  to 
ride  safely  through  the  billows  of  the  temp- 
tations of  life,  and  at  last  anchor  in  the 
haven  of  eternal  peace. 
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ESSAY  11. 


ON  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  OBTAINING 

HAPPINESS  CONSIDERED  PHRE- 

NOLOGICALLY. 


Man,  in  his  words  and  actions,  is  ever 
prone  to  extremes.  The  Horatian  adage, 
''  In  medio  tutissimis  ibis/*  is  very  slightly 
impressed  on  his  memory ;  or,  if  remem- 
bered, it  is  practically  applied  only  to  add 
to  the  sneer  induced  by  some  ludicrous 
violation  of  the  rule,  something  of  classic 
elegance.  So  it  is  with  the  opinions  of 
men  regarding  Happiness,  as  connected  with 
our  present  existence.  Some  denominate 
the  world  as  a  stage  for  misery  to  act  her 
disastrous  part;  as  a  desert ;^  a  valfe  of 
tears ;  a  waste ;  ahowling  wilderness.  Others 
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style  it  as  the  centre  of  every  enjoyment; 
the  field  of  pleasure ;  and  the  source  of 
every  bliss.  Both  go  to  the  extreme :  the 
truth  lies  between.  The  picture  of  the  one 
class  is  too  much  loaded  with  clouds ;  that 
of  the  other  too  much  illumined  by  light. 
The  bitters  of  misery  and  the  sweets  of 
happiness  are  mingled  in  the  same  cup  : 
The  proportions,  it  is  true,  are  not  easily 
stated.  Some  one  has  attempted  to  decide, 
asserting  that  "  happiness  is  the  rule,  mi- 
sery the  exception.*'  This  seems,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  hardly  to  be  the  case. 
One  says,  ''  man  is  bom  to  trouble,  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward ;"  and  this,  perhaps,  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  truth.  However,  the 
determination  must  be  allowed  to  be  dif- 
cult ;  the  wisest,  and  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  varied  conditions  of  human  na- 
ture, allow  that  the  proportion  m  pretiy 
nearly  equal.  Still  we  cannot  conceive 
that  the  Creator  would  inflict  upon  His 
creatures  any  share  of  misery  more  than  is 
consistent  with  his  plans  of  Benevolence. 
Holding  .this  as  true,  on  observing  the  great 
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sum  of  misery  existing  in  the  world,  the 
question  naturally  is  suggested, ''  How  far 
is  this  misery  independent  of  or  dependent 
on  ourselves  r  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  important,  since  this  will  Unfold,  Gj^t, 
the  proportion  of  misery  originating  in  us, 
as  causes,  and  second,  the  best  means  of 
increasing  our  happiness. 

In  unfolding  the  subject  of  this  Essay, 
namely,  the  best  means  of  obtaining  hap- 
piness, the  sources  of  our  happiness  and  of 
our  misery  will  be  5hown:  in  showing  which 
it  will  be  demonstrated,  that  much  happi* 
ness  and  that  much  misery  exist;  and  then, 
those  sources  will  be  made  known,  by  which 
the  greatest  portion  of  happiness  and  the 
least  of  misery  may  be  obtained. 

It  seems  to  be  a  principle  established 
throughout  nature,  that  pleasure  is  con- 
nected WITH  the  exercise  OF  POWER,     Aui- 

mals  are  endowed  with  organic  parts,  called 
muscles,  vulgarly  called  Jlesh,  for  the  per- 
formance of  motions;  and  the  delight  they 
experience  in  the  exercise  of  these  parts 
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has  been  noticed  by  every  observer.  This 
delight  is  the  princiide  of  activity;  the 
source  of  enjoyment ;  the  conservator  of 
life.  See  the  horse  run  frisking,  pricking 
h]3  ears,  and  Pjeighing  round  a  field ;.  see 
the  dog  let  loose  from  the  kennel,  andhs^ 
hold  his  joy ;  see.  the  ii^fant  duld,  delighting 
to  exercise  its  uns;wathed  l^mbs,  and  crying 
when  they  are  again  bou^nfil.  There  is  hap- 
pine^Si  then  it  i^  evident,  in  th,e  exerejse 
of  muscujiai:^  power ;  and  whfn  it  is^  rent^pEt- 
bere4  that  this  exercise  is  essential  to  th^ 
preservation  ajp^d,  well  b^ing  of  the.  aippal, 
the  Divine  goodness  and  wisdoi^  ^e  seen 
in  the  consociation  of  pleasure  therewith. 

This  established  principle  in  regard^  to 
the  faculties  pf  thq  niind,  ^s  discovered. by 
Phrenology,  fe  that  which  more  particularly 
claims  Qur  investigation. 
, ^. The  C;re^toT  h§^  implanted  in  thje  nii^d  a 
love  of  s^x,  or  Amativeness ;  and  to  ensure 
its  activity,  has  attached  happiness  thereto; 
as  he  can  testify  op  whose  path  some  objeet 
of  beauty  and  of  innocence  has  beamed. 
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Catfipbell  sajs^  speaking  of  Eden^  in  refer- 
ence to  its  inhabitants : 


the  garden  was  a  wild; 


And  man  a  hermit  liyed,  till  woman  gmiled/' 

A  love  of  o£&pring  (Philoprogenitiveness) 
Ims  been  given  to  man.  The  parent  knows 
the  joy  which  is  afforded  by  the  contempla- 
tion and  the  embrace  of  his  children.  The 
following  passages  are  taken  from  Pnsarro^ 
already  quoted :  it  is  a  part  of  a  convem^ 
tion  between  Cora  and  Alonzo^  over  their 
infimt. 

Cora.  I  am  sure  he  will  speak  soon :  then  will 
be  the  last  of  the  three  holjdajs  allowed  by 
nature's  sanction  to  the  fond  anxious  mother^s 
heart. 

Ah  What  are  those  three  ? 

Cord.  The  extacy  of  his  birth  I  pass ;  that  in 
t>art  is  selfish :  but  when  first  the  white  blossoms 
of  his  te^h  appear,  breaking  the  crimson  buds 
that  did  incase  them ;  that  is  a  day  of  joy  ;  nex^ 
when  from  his  father's  arms  he  runs  without  su^- 
pdi^'  and  clings,  laughing  and  delighted,  to  his 
mo|lier's  knees ;  that  is  the  mother's  heart's  ^^nt 
hobday :  and  sweeter  still  the  third,  whene'er  his 
litfle  stammering  tongue  shall  utter  the  grateful 
sound  of  Father,  MpUier ! — O  that  is  the  dearest 
joy  of  all ! 

Again  ;  man  is  born  for  society.    He  is 
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a  gregarious  animal.  Alone,  he  is,  com-< 
paratively  speaking,  helpless;  the  Creator 
has  therefore  given  a  faculty  of  attachmesil) 
(Adhesiv^iess),  which,  having  happiness 
connected  with  its  exercise,  leads  its  pos- 
sessor to  form  the  band  of  friendship  with 
his  fellow^ihen.  Does  any  one  doubt  the 
delights  connected  with  the  activity  of  this 
faculty?  Bid  him  visit  Damon  and  Pythias: 
tell  him  of  David  and  Jonathan. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  human  beings,  that  they 
should  be  stationary  in  reference  to  place. 
The  Creator  has,  on  this  account,  kindly 
bestowed  a  faculty  which  attaches  its  pos- 
sessor to  a  particular  place  (Inhabitiveness): 
and  who  has  heard  the  delightful  song  of 
*'  home,  sweet  home/'  but  has  felt  thepecu*^ 
liar  joy  arising  from  the  activity  ofjlh^ 
faculty.  0 

Another  faculty  is  Love  of  Approbation; 
and  let  him  to  whom  it  has  been  the  favoured 
lot  to  receive  the  due  *'  meed  of  praise/' 
testify  ta  the  thrill  -of  extacy  that  vibrated 
through  his  soul  at  its  reception. 
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Self  Esteem  has  been  bestowed  also ;  and 
he  who  has  felt  the  pleasure  arising  from 
a  conviction  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  powers 
t^  the  completion  of  any  undertaking,  will 
bear  witness  to  the  happiness  therewith 
conBected. 

Ask  him  with  large  Acquisitiveness  whe- 
ther he  does  not  experience  high  delight  in 
the  act  of  accumulating,  and  the  reply  will 
be  in  the  affirmative. 

It  thus  appears  that  happiness  ifi  con>- 
nected  with  the  exercise  of  our  Animal 
feelings  ;  and  if  this  happens  in  relation  to 
them^  much  more  in  reference  to  the  higher 
feelings, — the  Moral 

Can  any  one  but  he  who  has  felt  the  de- 
light of  doing  good,  conceive  of  the  bliss  of 
Howard,  the  mere  mention  of  whose  name 
lights  a  smile  on  every  countenance ;  pours 
thefttilling  oil  of  comfort  over  the  perturbed 
bosom,  and  makes  the  tear  of  grief  to  glim- 
mer'With  the  radiance  of  hope?  Great, 
indeed/ are  the  joys  attached  to  the  activity 
of  the  faculty  of  Benevolence- 

But,  perhaps^  a  happiness  nearly  equal 
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originates  in  the  exercise  of  Conscientious* 
ness.  How  delightful  is  that  complacent 
feelings  the  production  of  the  conviction 
that  we  have  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  What  supported 
Brutus,  when  he  condemned  his  sons? 
What  supports  him  who,  in  duty,  is  obliged 
to  offeiid  his  dearest  relative  and  friend  ? 
The  happiness  of  feeling  that  Conscien- 
tiousness produces,  on  the  contemplation 
of  his  act  of  justice. 

What  delight,  moreover,  there  is  in  the 
exercise  of  Veneration.  Who  can  express 
the  mass  of  feeling  embodied  in  the.  coun- 
tenance of  the  worshipper,  when  turned  to 
Heaven,  with  a  chastened  smile  of  thank- 
fulness and  of  submission?  Who  knows 
the  happiness  of  him  who,  in  circumstances 
the  most  distressing,  said,/'  The  Lord  gaw, 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord/' 

But  the  Intellectual  faculties  have  hap- 
piness connected  with  their  exercise.  Ask 
the  mathematician  whether,  when  solving 
some  problem,  he  is  not  happy.    Ask  the 
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painter^  when  depicting  some  lovely  object 
in  nature — -ask  the  Syracusan  sage  the 
amount  of  his  happiness^  when/  having 
found  the  means  of  detecting  the  purity  of 
the  crown  of  his  monarchy  ran  out  of  the 
b^th^  naked,  through  the  Streets  of  Syra- 
cuse, crjring,  ''I  have  found  it,  I  have  found 
it."  Ask  Pythagoras  what  his  joy  was, 
when,  having  discovered  the  cdebrated 
proposition  respecting  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse,  he  offered  to  the  gods  a  heca- 
tomb of  oxen. 

.  Happiness  is  then  the  result  of  the  exer- 
cise of  those  faculties  which  the  Creator 
has  bestowed. 

.  But,  strange  to  say,  these  very  faculties, 
the  sources  of  our  happiness,  are  likewise 
the  sources  of  our  misery. 

fjius,  who  has  seen  the  object  of  his 
esLfi^ylove,  her  who  has  been  his  comforter, 
the  sharer  of  his  cares  and  joys,  the  inter- 
preter of  his  feelings,  stretched  as  a  corpse 
before  him,  and  has  not  felt  the  agony  pro- 
duced by  the  laceration  of  those  very^acul- 
ties,  which,  when  the  object  was  possessed. 
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were,  from  their  activity,  the  sources  of 
joy.  His  Amativeness,  Adhesiveness,  and 
even  his  Moral  Feelings,  are  deprived  of 
their  object;  there  is  a  vacuum,  which 
renders  the  man  unable  to  bear  up  against 
the  pressure  of  calamity.  Thus,  the  tear 
and  the  smile  are  sisters :  both  bom  of  the 
same  parents. 

Again ;  what  is  the  misery  experienced 
by  her  who  has  allowed  her  heart  to  pour 
its  flood  of  feeling  upon  the  child  of  her 
own  body,  who  has  seen  the  little  babe  in 
token  of  a  knowledge  that  she  is  mother, 
smile  on  her  approach,  and  finds  that  babe 
no  longer  in  existence  I  Rachel,  weeping 
for  her  children,  refusing  to  be  comforte^, 
is  she.  But  whence  arises  this  ago^? 
from  Philoprogenitiveness:  the  source,  ere 
this,  of  her  happiness.  The  Hindoo  wouK^. 
have  the  organ  of  this  faculty  large ;  ^^ 
the  following  is  the  lamentation  of  one  who 
lost  her  infant  :  "  Ah!  my  Hureedas! 
Where  is  he  gone  ?  My  golden  image  Hti^ 
reedas/  who  has  taken  him?  I  nourished 
and  reared  him !  -  Where  is  he  gone?    Take 
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me  with  thee.  He  played  round  me  like  a 
golden  top.  Like  his  £ace,  I  never  saw  one." 
Each  of  these  ejaculations  is  followed  by 
*'Ah!  my  child."* 

In  the  same  manner^  a  departed  friend, 
to  whom  our  heart  has  been  linked,  excites 
a  most  poignant  grief.  The  object  on 
which  Adhesiveness  delighted  to  outgo,  is 
gone:  the  faculty  has  not  its  accustomed 
outiet  for  activity,  and  hence  our  pain. 
Solitary  confinement  is  indebted  for  ^,  por- 
tion of  its  severity  to  this  faculty,  having, 
in  such  circumstances,  no  object  on  which 
it  can  outgo. 

And  as  to  the  misery  arising  from  Love 
of  Approbation  not  gaining  its  object,  the 
painter,  whose  picture  no  one  regards,  the 
poet,  whose  poetry  no  one  admires,  the 
^ISlosopher,  the  dicta  of  whose  wisdom  no 
diife  reveres,  can  bear  witness. 

Illustrations  might  be  given  in  reference 
to  the  other  Animal  Feelings ;  but  there  is 
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no  need ;  as  the  reader's  own  mind  will 
saggest  the  same. 

The  Moral  Feelings  also  become  the 
sources  of  misery.  Thus,  the  benevolent 
mind  is  continually  pained  by  seeing  objects 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  Benevolence:  by 
beholding  men  neglecting  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  injuring  their  own  well-being. 
Again,  Conscientiousness  is  the  source  of 
many  a  pang ;  since,  continually,  justice  is 
seen  to  be  disregarded ;  injustice  to  be  ap- 
plauded; and  deeds  of  violence,  because 
attended  with  success,  hushed  up  in  silence. 

The  Intellectual  faculties,  too,  have  their 
troubles ;  not  simply  in  themselves,  but  as 
connected  with  the  Feelings.  He  who 
finds  that  his  Intellect  is  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  cope  with  many  of  those  sub- 
jects thal^  master-spirits  have  compassed^ 
feels  his  Self'-Esteem  wounded,  and  in  l^e 
pain*  cries  out  most  impiously, "  Why  hast 
thou  made  me  thus  T 

V     *  The  metaphysical  doctrine,  that  man  can  be- 
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That  the  same  faculties  are  the  sources 
of  happiness  and  misery,  having  been  made 
clear^  the  cause  of  this  apparent  inconsist- 
ency may  now  'be  unfolded ;  in  effecting 
which^  the  best  means  of  obtaining  happi- 
ness will  be  pointed  out. 

A  little  reflection  on  the  nature  of  the 
different  faculties,  will  render  apparent  the 
circumstances  that  the  objects  on  which 
the  Animal  Feelings,  outgo,  are  in  their 
nature  temporal;  that  is,  not  lasting;  and, 
being  such,  the  necessary  consequence  is, 
that  the  faculties,  going  forth  on  such  ob-* 
jects,  must,  when  these  objects  are  taken 
away,  suffer  a  laceration  (Appendix).  But 
the  Moral  FeeUngs  have,  in  their  highest 
exercises,  objects  which  are  not  temporal, 
but  eternal;  and  therefore,  as  the  pain 
amsing  from  the  faculties  is  dependent  upon 
tfee  objects  on  which  these  faculties  out- 
went being  taken  away,  it  is  evident,  that 

COME  WHATEVER  HE  PLEASES,  is  the  child  which 
tius  pain  has  begotten  upon  the  loteliect.  Many 
people  oppose  Phrenology  because  they  have  a  little 
forehead. 

E  2 
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when  the  moral  sentiments  are  those  priii- 
cipally  called  into  activity^  no  such  pajn 
will  ensue.  The  proper  understanding  of 
this  view  is  the  secret  of  happiness;  and  k 
will  be  advantageous  on  this  ground  to 
make  the  matter  as  plain  as  possible. 

It  is  a  principle  held  dear  by  Phrenolo- 
gists^ that  the  Moral  Feelings  are  the  higher; 
and,  as  such,  should  rule  over  the  Animal. 
They  are  higher  in  situation,  occupying  the 
superior  parts  of  the  head ;  and  they  are 
higher  in  objects,  having  reference,  not  to 
self^  but  to  the  human  race  generally.  All 
the  Animal  Feelings  are  exclusive :  they 
localize.  Amativeness  claims  its  object  to 
itself;  Philoprogenitiveness  looks  to  one 
part  of  human  beings;  Adhesiveness  at- 
taches to  particular  individuals;  Acquisi- 
tiveness seeks  individual  possession;  hoiye 
of  Approbation  longs  for  individual  pmise; 
but  Benevolence  is  the  general,  the  wide- 
extended  feeling  of  good-will  to  all  the 
human  family;  Conscientiousness  is  the 
feeling  of  justice,  whichknows  no  individual 
relationships ;  Veneration  looks  up  to  the 
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f)eit3r^  the  Creator  of  all ;  and  Hope  wan* 
ders  in  its  highest  direoticm  into  futurity^ 
where^  in^the  vast  abundance,  there  is  space 
for  the  wanderings  of  all  without  anymutual 
interference. 

Let  us  suppose  the  Moral  Feelings  raised 
to  their  proper  dignity,  and  then  what  will 
be  the  condition  of  man  in  regard  to  hap- 
piness?   He  loses  his  wife;  his  Amativeness 
and  Adhesiveness  are  painfully  affected; 
but  he  remembers  that  the  object  has  been 
taken  by  the  will  of  the  Creator ;  and  his 
Veneration  and  Conscientiousness  imme- 
diately dictate  submission  to  the  will  of  this 
great  and  good  Being.    These  faculties 
being  in  activity,  the  pain  produced  by  the 
ipwer  feelings  is  diminished,  and  the  indi- 
vidual experiences  the  highest  enjoyment, 
■fticid  though  it  be,  in  the  exerdse  of  the 
^l^lier ;  and  if  his  hope  is  justified  in  ex- 
^p^cting  that  hereaffcef  he  and  she,  most 
'''beloved  on  earth,  will  meet  again,  then 
another  fiow  of  blessed  feeling  will  pour 
bver  his  soul,  and  will  heal  with  its  bahn 
'  thdse  wounds  just  before  made. 
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Agftin,  let  os  take  the  mother^  depriyed 
of  her  child.  Her  Moral  Feelings  in  acti« 
vity^  she  will  have  her  comfort  also ;  she 
will  see  the  hand  of  a  wise  God ;  will  know 
if  bellying  in  Christianity,  her  child  to  be 
in  bliss,  and  now  no  longer  to  be  liablo^to 
those  troubles  through  which  the  little  one 
must  necessarily  have  passed,  had  life  been 
granted. 

'  Let  us  take  the  friend  who  has  lost  hhn 
who  shared  all  his  comforts  and. sorrows. 
He,  being  deprived  of  his  earthly  friend, 
looks,  in  the  activity  of  his  higher  feelihgi^, 
to  that  heavenly  friend  who  is  closer  than 
a  brother ;  and  he  too,  if  a  Christian,  istm 
look  to  that  shore  where  earth-divided 
friends  meet  to  part  no  more. 

To  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  man  who 
has  lost  the  approbation  of  those  of  hl^ 
fellow-men,  with  whom  he  is  more  directly 
connected.  Let  this  individual  be  living 
under  the  power  of  his  Moral  Feelings,  how 
triflingly  will  this  loss  be  estimated.  He 
wiU  have  the  conviction  that  he  has  acted 
in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  Conscien- 
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doumieds ;  he  knows  that  the  good  of  the 
whole  human  race  has  heen  his  aim ;  and 
perhaps  he  seeks  the  praise  of  God  rather 
^laa  the  praise  of  men.  Indeed  how  much 
happier  would  men  be,  were  they,  in  their 
inventions  and  discoveries,  to  keepas  upper- 
most in  their  minds  the  b^iefit  of  the  human 
race.  Then,  the  denial  of  a  tribute  to  their 
deeds  would  not  be  so  bitter  as  it  is ;  they 
would  rejoice  in  the  conviction  thi^t  poste- 
rity would  be  benefitted ;  and  the  sordid 
desire  of  praise  would  be  engulphed  in  tjie 
higher  feeling  of  good  to  mankind. 

Again,  take  the  man  who  has  lost  his 
wealth,  but  who,  fortunately,  had  his  trea- 
sure of  good  deeds  in  heaven,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  riches  treasured  up  there  as 
his  possession ;  how  moderated  will  be  the 
pain  of  his  Acquisitiveness.  He  will,  by 
looking  on  the  possession  which  no  power 
can  take  away,  be  enabled  to  overlook  that 
which  has  been  removed.  And,  knowing 
that  his  God  has  decreed  the  loss,  he  sub- 
mits with  joy,  convinced  by  happy  expe- 
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rience,  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God. 

From  these  views,  it  wiH  be  clearly  seen 
that  the  best  means  of  attaining  happiness 
consists  in  keeping  the  Moral  Feelings  su- 
preme; and  the  reason  why  this  supremacy 
confers  happiness  is  dependent  upon  the 
circumstance  that  the  objects  looked  to 
by  the  Moral  Feelings  are  not  liable  to 
change;  and  consequently  as  the  mind  is 
fixed  upon  unchangeable  objects,  the  pains 
produced  at  the  loss  of  objects,  appealing  to 
the  Animal  Feelings,  will  be  diminished. 

Taking  this  philosophical  view,  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  giving  man  a  revelation, 
wherein  are  made  known  the  highest  ob- 
jects on  which  the  Moral  Feelings  cap 
outgo,  is  strongly  exhibited ;  and  the  suii- 
ableness  of  Christianity,  wherein  these  ob^^ 
jects  are  embodied,  as  a  source  of  happiiiess, 
is  equally  clearly  exhibited. 

Keeping  this  view  in  mind,  a  duty  en- 
joined by  Christ  on  his  followers,  thought 
by  many  to  be  harsh  and  severe,  will  be 
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seen  to  teem  with  kindness  to  the  human 
race.  He  taught  that^  **  He  that  loveth 
£M^er^  or  mother^  brother^  or  sister  more 
than  me^  is  not  worthy  of  me/'  In  other 
words^  it  is  essential  for  the  happiness  of 
man,  that  the  relationships  founded  on  the 
Animal  Feelings  must  not  stand  in  compe- 
tition with  those  founded  on  the  Moral. 

Christianity  is  indeed  an  embodying  of 
objects  appealing  to  the  Moral  Feelings ; 
and  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  just  in  pro* 
portion  as  Christianity  is  received,  just  in 
proportion  will  men  be  happy;  and  the 
reason  being  now  made  clear  why  that  hap- 
piness, connected  with  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  feelings,  is  the  one  only  that  is  lasting, 
every  one  must  see  the  importance  of  seeking 
it  where  it  is  to  be  found,  namely,  in  doing 
j^tly,  in  loving  mercy,  and  in  walking 
humbly  with  God ;  the  activities  of  these 
feelings. 

This  interesting  subject  cannot  be  con- 
cluded without  noticing  another  peculiarity 
of  Christianity  :  it  is  that  Christianity  was 
the  first  system  that  had  the  boldness  to 
d5 
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claim  the  unabated  dignity  to  the  Moral 
Feelings.  Many  philosophers  have  allowed 
a  departure  from  justice  for  the  sake  of  a 
friend ;  and  all  agreed  to  raise  the  love  of 
country  to  the  highest  pinnacle.  But  Chris- 
tianity knows  only  one  country,  that  is,  the 
world ;  it  knows  no  friendship  but  that  of 
truth  and  moral  goodness :  it  allows  of  no 
individual  attachments  as  supreme;  but 
ever  requires  and  proflfers  the  wide  exten- 
sion of  feeling  to, be  had  in  seeking  the 
benefit  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God. 

Who  then  can  say  that  God  is  not  good, 
when  he  commands,  "  Set  your  affections 
on  things  above  r 
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ESSAY  III. 


ON  VENERATION. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  simplicity  exists  in  all  the 
observations  of  Gall.  The  works  of  God 
are  simple^  and  Gall  delighted  in  their 
investigation.  He  was  continually  engaged 
in  studying  peculiarities  of  character,  and 
sought  diligently  to  ascertain  what  pecu- 
liarities of  cerebral  condition  are  attached 
to  individual  dispositional,  or  intellectual 
peculiarities.  Coveting  earnestly  facts,  he 
always  found  the  materials  before  he  erected 
the  building.  His  was  no  airy  fabric  :  it 
was  solid,  massive,  and  grand.  As  ah  illus- 
tration of  these  statements,  and  as  a  means 
of  enabling  the  reader  to  understand  the 
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principles  to  be  laid  down  in  this  Essaj,  a 
brief  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  or^an. 
of  the  faculty  under  consideration  may  be 
given. 

Gall  had  observed,  in  his  brothers  and 
sisters  a  great  difference  in  disposition  and 
powers  of  intellect.  One  of  his  brothers 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  devotional  pur- 
suits. His  toys  were  church-ornaments, 
made  by  himself.  On  growing  up,  finding 
that  his  father  intended  him  for  a  merchant, 
he  ran  away,  after  being  a  few  years  in  the 
business,  and  became  a  hermit.  At  Dr. 
Gall's  request,  he  was  permitted  to  pursue 
his  favourite  object;  and  lived  and  died  in 
the  constant  exercise  of  devotions  and  mor- 
tifications. In  him,  the  particular  part  of 
the  head  connected  with  the  faculty,  was 
large.  Dr.  Gall  observed,  in  addition,  that 
of  those  who  were  in  priests'  orders,  some 
had  undertaken  the  duties  from  delight, 
some  from  pecuniary  emolument ;  and  he 
found  in  the  former,  the  same  organ  large, 
in  the  latter,  small.  With  the  view  of  con- 
firming his  observations,  he  visited  monas- 
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teries^  convents^  and  other  places,  where 
opportunities  for  examination  were  afforded, 
and  found  the  developement  of  this  part, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  mind  therewith 
c<mnected,  always  correspondent. 
,  Persons  having  this  organ  large,  are  very 
deferential  in  their  manners ;  they  apolo- 
gise, when  they  speak ;  bow  also. 

The  Indian  calls  this  organ  into  activity, 
when  he  worships  his  image  of  wood  and 
stone.  The  tory,  when  he  adores  a  king. 
In  the  Asiatic  head,  this  organ  is  large :  and 
the  blind  submission  these  individuals  pay 
to  their  rulers  is  well  known. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  this  account, 
that  Veneration  gives  rise  to  a  simple 
feeling  of  devotion,  or  to  a  simple  tendency 
to  adore.  It  does  not  guide  the  individual 
to  the  object  fitted  to  be  adored.  It  may 
equally  readily,  so  far  as  itself  is  concerned, 
be  engaged  in  worshipping  Satan  as  the 
great  and  good  God.  Often  has  it  been 
directed  into  such  base  channels.  Read 
Pagan  history,  and  what  is  presented? 
Devotiond  services  offered  to  objects  the 
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mofttvile;  to  beings  the  most  polluted ;  the 
services  themselves  being  correspondents 

But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  good 
and  wise  God  would  bestow  a  faculty  giving 
rise  to  devotional  feeling  without  attaching 
to  it  other  faculties  for  its  guidance.  No: 
for  Phrenology  has  demonstrated  that  He 
has  placed  Veneration  in  the  midst  of  the 
higher  faculties^  like  the  centre  stone  of  an 
arch.  It  serves  to  link  all  together  :  but 
without  the  rest,  it  cannot  fulfil  its  purposes. 
On  each  side  of  the  organ  of  this  faculty  is 
Hqpe  ;  behind  is  the  organ  of  Firmness  ; 
having  on  each  side  that  of  Conscientious- 
ness ;  whereas,  anterior  to  Veneration,  is 
the  organ  of  Benevolence,  and  then  the 
Intellectual  Faculties.  All  these  are  neces-. 
sary  to  direct  Veneration  aright ;  and  all 
must  act  in  unison. 

But  Veneration  often  acts  alone,  inducing 
what  is  called  Piety.  We  talk  of  *'  pious 
heathens  f  hence  men  are  continually  met 
.with  who  are  "  pious,'*  but  not ''  religious ;** 
that  is,  they  exhibit  the  activity  of  Venera- 
tion, without  the  effects  arising  from  this 
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feculty  being  properly  directed.  Many, 
moreover^  who  are  strictly  attentive  to,  and 
appear  to  feel  delight  in  the  forms  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  feelings  by  these  forms  pro- 
duced, are  living  in  the  continual  neglect 
of  these  higher  moral  duties,  which  Chris- 
tianity enjoins.  All  this  arises  from  the 
unguided  and  unenlightened  activity  of  the 
faculty  under  consideration. 

This  distinction  between  "  piety"  and 
*^  religion**  is  held  to  be  important.  Simple^ 
piety,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  unguided 
activity  of  Veneration;  whereas  Religion  is 
its  activity,  guided  by  the  Moral  Feelings, 
enlightened  by  the  Intellect.  This  distinc- 
tion is  found  in  the  classic  writers.  Virgil, 
in  describing  the  hero  of  his  poem,  MneB6, 
characterise^  him  as  ^^  plus  (Eneas/*  '*  pious 
iEneas ;"  yet  this  individual,  so  far  from 
ai^ting  in  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  dis- 
regards the  obligations  of  hospitality,  gra- 
titude, and  moral  duty,  in  fleeing  from 
Dido ;  and  yet,  so  accurately  does  the  poet 
keep  up  the  distinction,  that  this  violation  is 
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made  obligatory  upon  him  by  the  gods' 
command  to  depart. 

To  show  the  difference  between  piety 
and  religion,  another  illustration  may  be 
given.  The  London  Phrenological  Society 
possess  a  cast  of  John  Gillam,  the  murderer 
of  Maria  Bagnall,  at  Bath.  "  This  man  was 
to  all  appearance  more  than  usually  reli- 
gious," says  Mr.  Crook ;»  ^'  he  constantly 
attended  the  service  of  the  established 
.church,  and  regularly  partook  of  the  holy 
supper:  yet  for  some  years  past  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  pilfering  from  his 
mistress  (Mrs.  Cox).  A  few  months  before 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Maria,  she  had 
detected  many  of  his  misdeeds,  and  he, 
feeling  that  not  only  his  character  but  even 
his  life  were  altogether  in  her  &ower,  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  only  evidence,  as  he 
believed,  that  could  be  brought  against  him. 
This  he  accomplished,  one  evening,  after 
having  taken  a  seemingly  friendly  supper 
with  his  victim,  by  beating  her  about  the 
head  with  a  large,  and  as  is  thought,  a 
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sharp-edged  stick.  In  him,  the  organ  of 
Veneration  is  large. 

It  may  be  urged,  as  a  still  further  illus- 
tration of  the  difference  between  piety  and 
religion,  that  the  Apostle  speaks  of  those 
who  had  "  the  form  of  godliness  (piety) 
without  the  power.''  ^ 

Allowing  these  distinctions  to  be  accu- 
rate, let  us  bear  in  mind  the  truth,  that,  to 
Phrenology  mankind  are  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  that  peculiarity  in  the  men- 
tal CONDITION,  which  demonstrates  the 
possibility  of  a  man  being  pious  and  not 
religious. 

Simple  piety  is  therefore  to  be  considered 
as  the  unguided  activity  of  the  faculty  of 
Veneration.  Religion,  the  activity  regu- 
lated by  the  faculties  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. There  is  an  abundance  of  the 
pious ;  but  the  religious  are  truly  a  little 
flock. 


With  the  grand  object  in  view  of  exalting 
Religion,  and  showing  that  much  of  the 
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devotion  of  the  present  day  is  mere  piety, 
as  before  defined,  this  E^say  has  been 
written. 

In  order  to  make  the  following  statement^ 
and  illustrations  more  clear,  piety  will  be 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  outward  devo- 
tion ;  Religion  being  named  inward  devo- 
tion. 

Every  part  of  the  body  is  placed  in  cer- 
tain relations  to  other  bodies,  and  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  its  own  mass,  so  that  they, 
when  presented  or  acted  upon,  excite  the 
said  part  to  action;  they  are,  in  other 
words,  its  appropriate  stimuli.  These  sti- 
muli may  be  injurious  or  beneficial ;  they 
may  excite  the  part  to  a*  diseased  or  a 
healthy  action.  Thus  it  is  with  the  brain, 
the  organ  of  the  mind.  Some  bodies  and 
circumstances  are  placed  in  such  relatioils 
to  the  brain  as  a  part  of  the  animal  machilie, 
that  they,  when  made  to  act  thereupon, 
excite  this  organ.  This  excitation  may  be 
proper  or  improper,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  excitement,  which  will,  it  is 
evident,  be  connected  with  the  nature  of 
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the  existing  cause.  As  this  capability  of 
etxcitement  pertaiiis  to  the  brain,  as  a  whole^ 
it  pertains  also  to  its  individual  parts.  The 
part  of  the  brain  connected  with  the  faculty 
of  Veneration  shares  with  the  rest,  and  this 
part  may  be  excited  by  a  great  variety  of 
stimuli*  The  excitement  that  is  proper 
caa  arise  but  from  one  source  only :  all 
other  excitements  are  improper ;  they  pro- 
duce mere  outward  devotion.  In  fact,  they 
stand  as  existing  causes  in  the  same  relation 
to  this  faculty,  and  its  organ,  as  spirituous 
liquors  to  Destructiveness.  They  excite, 
by  inducing  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
animal  frame,  without  at  all  influencing  the 
higher  feelings  or  the  Intellect. 

As  this  view  is  important  another  illus- 
tration may  be  given.  Every  one  is  aware 
of  tiie  influence  of  a  sunshining  day  in 
inducing  that  pleasant  calm  of  the  mind, 
called  good  temper :  but  how  different  is 
this  good  temper  from  that  originating  in 
a  sense  of  jthe  propriety  of  trying  to  rule 
our  feeUngs  and  to  make  every  one  as  happy 
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as  ourselves.  The  one  arises  from  ah 
outward  cause ;  the  other  from  an  inward. 
So  in  regard  to  devotional  feelings^  as  con- 
nected with  Veneration, 

The  different  causes  exciting  this  faculty 
to  activity,  may  now  be  brought  forward ; 
their  nature  investigated,  and  their  in- 
fluence made  known.  Those  inducing 
oa*M7arrf  devotion  may  be  first  noticed:  tiien 
those  inducing  the  devotion  that  is  inward. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  a 
daily  periodical  '^  Funeral  of  Carl  Maria 
Von  Weber  : 

''As  the  whole  moved  slowly  through  the 
principal  aisle,  the  band  commenced  the 
opening  movement  of  Mozart's  Requiein, 
the  words  of  which  are  as  follows : 

'  Requiem  seternam  dona  eis,  domine, 
'         *  et,  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis/  -■^"^'■^ 

The  slow .  movement  and  fugue,  which 
justly  number  among  the  masterpieces^f 
musical  composition,  were  both  sung  in 
full  chorus :  and,  deriving  an  increased 
effect  from  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
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became  almost  sublime^''  and  ^'produced  the 
bighest  devotional  feelings,"  adds  another 
Journalist. 

Very  few  perhaps  would  mistake  this 
devotional  feeling,  here  noticed,  as  pro- 
duced by  the  fine  and  solemn  music,  for 
true  devotion.  It  is  purely  outward  and 
depends  upon  a  physical  relation  established 
between  certain  sounds  and  the  faculty  of 
Veneration.  No  moral  feeling  is  acted  on 
through  the  Intellect;  the  effect  is  depend- 
ent simply  upon  the  influence  of  certain 
sounds. 

But  this  mode  of  excitement  is  one  intro- 
duced in  places  where  those  who  attend, 
are  taught  to  believe  that  God  is  there 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  In  this 
remark  reference  is  made  to  that,  as  prac- 
tised, unholy  system,  both  in  the  church  of 
R^i^me  and  church  of  England  of  chaunting 
parts  of  the  services.  By  the  excitement 
thus  produced  Veneration  is  called  into 
activity,  certain  devotional  feelings  pass 
over  the  mind;  and  the  ignorant,  yea,  even 
intelligent  hearers  and  attendaints  are  often 
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deceived  into  the  belief  that  these  feelings 
originate  in  the  influence  of  the  truth  ac- 
ting through  the  moral  feelings  and  intellect^ 
and  ascribe  to  communion  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  these  risings  of  outward  devotion. 
In  testimony  to  the  justness  of  this  con- 
clusion how  frequently  do  we  hear  indi- 
viduals speaking  of  the  solemnity  oi  the 
service,  who  cannot  relate  any  particulars 
respecting  the  truths  stated ;  the  passages 
chaunted,  the  sermon  preached  in  con- 
nexion with  the  service,  of  the  solemnity, 
of  which  they  are  continually  talking. 

Let  not  the  dissenter,  however,  imagine 
that  he  is  free.  Outward  devotion  may 
be  brought  into  existence  equally  as  much 
by  a  fine  choir  of  vocal  as  of  instruinental 
music ;  and  how  often  do  we  find  it  to  be 
a  recommendation  of  a  chapel  by  persop^ 
who  attend,  that  good  singing  is  there. 
Many,  while  engaged  in  singings  experience 
an  excitement  of  devotional  feeling,  indi- 
cated i^  some-  cases  by  peculiar  gestures ; 
this  is  outward  devotion,  insomuch  as  the 
excitement  is  not  occasioned  in  the  least 
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by  Ae  truths  embodied  in  the  verses  sui^^  \ 

but  by  the  stimulating  influence  of  souAds 
ufion  the  animal  system.^ 

Another  illustration  of  this  outward  de- 
votion is  to  be  oflFered.  How  common  is 
it  in  the  present  day  for  pious  people 
to  go  to  churches  to  hear  the  Charity 
Children  sing  some  anthem;  they  feel  much 
delighted  on  such  occasionsf^  as  evidenced 
by  the  following  expressions  which  give 
vent  to  the  feelings  excited^  ''  Pretty  little 
dears !  how  sweet  it  is  to  hear  them  sing.'' 
''  They're  like  the  little  angeW  "  How 
■  ■  ■  '  .. ■  ■   I ^. i  ■ y ■  I ■■■ * 

*  It  may  be  useful  to  meet  an  objection  bere» 
embodied  tbus :  **  Singing  is  praised  by  the  Apostle, 
and  musical  instruments  fanned  a  part  of  the  worship 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation."  The  futility  of  this  as 
an  objection  will  be  seen»  when  the  mind  perceives 
the  difference  between  singing,  considered  as  a  meam 
of  giving  utterance  to  feelings  produced  by  the  truths 
S^gy  and  as  a  cause  of  these  feelings.  The  Apostle 
si^^,  **  in  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord.''  The 
slightest  reflection  will  convince  any  unbiassed  mind, 
that  the  truths  embodied  in  these  psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs,  are  the  sources  oi  the  delight  experi- 
enced. No  objectioa  is  or  can  be  made  against 
singing,  as  an  auxiliary  to  devotion ;  all  that  is  to  bb 
guarded  against,  is  what  too  frequently  happens,  that 
this  do  not  become  &e  most  active  eavse. 
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delightful."  ''  I  felt  so,  that  I  could  have 
wept.''  Many  such  remarks  are  made  and 
little  do  these  individuals  imagine  that^the 
devotional  feelings  therein  embodied  are 
merely  outward;  and  have  nothing  truly 
religious  in  their  character.  Their  ^  Philo- 
progenitiveness  and  Benevolence  were  ex- 
cited by  the  children  ;  their  Veneration 
was  called  into  activity  by  the  sounds,  and 
then  their  Comparison  associated  these 
little  singers  with  the  little  angels  that 
masons  have  cut  upon  tombstones..  And 
yet  man  is  taught  that  this  is  religion. 

To  shew  more  fully  that  no  inward 
devotion  is  necessarily  produced  on  such 
occasions,  a  quotation  may  be  given  from 
a  letter  penned  by  one  then  not  in  the  least 
religious :  ^^  Yesterday  in  the  afternoon  pf 
a  fine  summer's  day,  we  went  out  to  j^ 
church  in  the  wild ;  it  is  a  lovely,  Ut^^j 
gothic  building,  standing  on  the  brink  c^  a 
steep  hill,  whence  you  have  a  view  4tf 
scenery|the  most  delightful,  the  most  varied. 
Two  arched  windows  with  painted  glass 
occupy  one  side  of  the  building ;  th^  wood 
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,  work  inside  is  of  plain  oak,  and  every  thing 
has  the  appearance  of  sober  neatness.  The 
little  chubby  boys,  some  with  white  and 
some  with  golden  hair,  clothed  in  their 
clean  smock  frocks,  and  the  equally  clean 
and  tidy  little  girls,  some  apparently  not 
more  than  three  years  old,  interested  me. 
The  clergyman  seemed  an  amiable  young 
man,  quite  unaffected.  The  hearers  were 
principally  clean  rustics.  The  tout-ensemble 
was  simple  and  solemn.  I  felt  what  I  never 
had  experienced  before.  A  kind  of  soft, 
religious  awe  came  over  me.  But  how 
much  was  this  increased  when  the  little 
imiQNcents  began  to  sing,  with  the  aid  of  a 
rustic  organ,  the  evening  hymn.  I  felt 
what  I  cannot  express.  I  could  have  knelt ; 
and  all  the  way  home,  my  miiid  ran  on  in  a 
sroin  of  most  pleasing  devotional  feeling. 
If  *^er  I  possessed  devotion,  it  was  then.** 
**  This  interesting  portrait  gives  us  a  beau- 
tfful' exhibition  of  outward  devotion,  and 
of  the  means  by  which  it  was  excited.  All 
this  was  indeed  mere  outward  devotion : 
tfce  scenery,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
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the  company,  the  young  children;  the  rustle 
organ,  the  simplicity,  the  singing,  affected 
Veneration,  aiid  excited  it  to  activity.  Tbete 
is  not  the  least  said  about  the  truihs 
stated.  No :  these  were  not,  as  the  genfie^ 
man  has  since  acknowledged,  th6  oaiise  ikf 
the  effect* 

Th^  &culty  of  W6NDER  is  one  of  the  pii^ 
mitive  powers  of  the  human  mind.  ThSm 
is  delighted  with  any  thing  new^  tmoMi-* 
mon,  or  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture.  Priestcluft  has  consisted,  in  a  iamt 
jority  of  instances,  in  an  i^eal  Ui  tibdt 
faculty>  and>  through  it,  acting  on  Y enfi(f» 
tion«  Thus,  what  are  lawn*«leeve9,  miind 
heads,  bishops'  aprons,  the  pastoral  otocdi^ 
the  priests'  robes^  the  cassodE,  the  t^^ 
the  episcopal  wig,  but  so  many  meansoof 
awakening  Wdnder,aiid  therebyinflaeaiyi]|g 
Veneration;  andwhatiisthedeyotibngiiiiB 
origin  t0  by  sudh  modes  of  .-appeal;;  mate 
than  outward  :  religion,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it/  .....:> 

But  outward  devotion  is,  perhaps,  :0x> 
where  so  strikingly  exhibited  aa.  ia  jMUlb 
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o£:tlie  ptayer<4neetings  of  some  of  the  sects 
tf  prdfiessors  of  Christianity!;  also  in  the. 
Bioetingsoft^  Jumpers  and  Ranters.  Hera 
am  seen  the  ragings  of  otitward  devotion^ 
ifilstead  nf  ;the  calm,  steady,  aqd  mild  light 
of  genuine  reljigion.  As  an  illustraticm,  the 
fQilt>wing  account  of  a  prayer  meeting,  on 
thr  troth  of  winch  perfect  reliance  may  be 
pkeed,  ds  copied,  from  a  letter  of.  a  frimd. 
^f<h«Sabhirth  (fvening,  I  went  to  a  piiv«ate 
pMyer*meetingoff*-r'-r — *  ^  Aboat  tyreaty 
fWt^  were  assembled ;  the'  proceedings 
iukd  commelieed^atiida  hy^n  wa^being  suikg 
^friien  I  entered...  ,.Tb^^  Yierse  ^vta^^  scarcely 
€ooduded;  wheniaU  prteeat  were  ipstwitly 
4h^pbbir'kuBe8i  a  perscmimmfediately  began 
ta^j^i^^^pmkin^^so  low  as  scarc^y  to  be 
Iseartl;  but  at^  last  yocifeiiating  so  loudly  aa 
piiht  heard:  initfae  street  ;:;heiMid  iscaroely 
tiC0ii^}iidod*  Ms  pmyer,  when,  aei:  tlia  pec^ 
VfUBe  tiaingya  person  gave  out  a  hymn,  the 


^T^ename  ofthesect  ii  not  mentioned;' as diOttgh 
f^ueli  .ineetings  iiu»re  particularly  pejtaip  |;a  one  class 
of  dissenters,  yel  tlie  same  will- worship  is  to  be  found 
Cia"4dinast  ail^  nmdified,  it  is  true»  by  circiunstan^. 
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singing  of  which  was  immediately  com* 
menced.  Two  Verses  were  completed,  and 
at  the  completion  of  the  second,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  the  people  again  knelt,  and 
another  person  began  to  pray  in  the  same 
low  tone,  but  rapidly  augmenting  the  force 
of  his  voice  until  the  highest  pitch  was 
obtained.  This  prayer  done,  momentarily 
other  words  were  given  out  to  be  sung; 
two  verses  completed,  a  prayer  was  in- 
stantly commenced  :  thus  this  system  was 
caxried  on,  until  a  woman  began  to  pray; 
when  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust obliged  me  to  depart/' 

Here,  by  the  continual  and  never-ceasing 
bodily  and  mental  activity,  the  animal  sys- 
tem was  worked  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment; so  high,  indeed,  that  many  have 
returned  from  such  meetings  insane.  Th^t 
such  excitement  is  outward  devotion,  jio 
one  can  doubt :  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
pause,  in  order  that  it  maybe  perceived 
how  Phrenology  adds  its  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  such  a  conclusion.  This  sci- 
ence proves  that  the  Creator  has  given  a 
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faculty  of  Veneration,  which  He  has  ap- 
pointed to  act  through  a  certain  portion  of 
the  brain.  This  portion  is  surrounded  vnth 
other  portions,  the  organs  of  other  facul- 
ties. From  the  connexions  existing  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  brain. 
Veneration  may  be  excited  by  a  variety  of 
means.  Thus,  an  increase  of  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  calls  the  mind  into 
increased  activity.  Veneration  may,  in  this 
way,  be  called  into  action ;  and  such  an 
action  is  that  induced  in  the  afore-men- 
tioned circumstances ;  but  how  different  is 
this  from  that  produced  by  truth  being 
received  through  the  Intellectual  faculties, 
then  acting  on  the  Moral  Feelings,  and 
then  awakening  Veneration. 

These  views  being  understood,  the  futility 
(if  the  following  objection  will  be  clearly 
iSen.  "  You  allow,"  says  a  devptionist, 
^'  that  I  have  devotional  feelings,  but  how 
could  I  have  such  feelings,  nnless  the 
Creator  visited  my  soul?"  The  reply  is^ 
the  Creator,  it  is  true,  has  implanted  in  your 
mind  a  faqulty  giving  you  devotional  feel- 
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ngs,  but  in  addition  He  has  given  other 
acuities  to  direct  the  formed  to  its  proper 
i[)oume,  and  to  excite  it  to  its  proper  ac- 
tivity.* 

Equally  outward  are  those  devotional 
feelings  produced  and  sustained  by  motions 
of  the  body,  as  with  the  Jumpers.  Every 
one  knows  the  powerful  animally-exeiting 
influence  of  dancing.  The  Jumpers  have 
recourse  to  this  mode  of  excitement,  and 
then  ascribe  the  wild  pulsations  of  a  rapidly- 
beating  heart,  and  the  frenzies  arising  from 
the  brain  being  charged  with  blood  from 
the  bodily  activity,  to  thequiet  and  moderat- 
ing influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

Perhaps  no  illustrationof  that  excitement 
of  Veneration/  which  has  been  named  out- 
ward devotion,  better  than  that  given  by 


*  It  may  be  imagined  from  this  and  other  passa|;Bs 
that  the  Essayist  has.no  belief  in  the  influence  of  lAie 
Spirit  of  God,  as  it  is  argued  that  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  are  constituted  to  guide  man  to  the  proper 
object  of  Veneration,  and  to  the  proper  way  of  adoring. 
But  this  is  said  from  conviction :  these  faculties  enlight- 
ened are  sufficient  ;•  but  the  fall  has  darkened  them ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  pour  over 
them  His  enlightening  influence. 
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Virgil  regarding  the  Sibyl  whom  ^neas 
ment  to  consult^  can  be  afforded, 

-«  Ventum  erat  ad  timen,  qaum  virgo  Poscero  fata 
Tempas,  ait :  Deus,  ecce^  Deo»»     Cui  talia  fanti 
Ante  fores,  subito  non  voltus,  non  color  unus, 
Non  comtae  mansere  comae ;  sed  pectus  anhelum, 
£t  rabie  fera  corda  tument;  majorque  videri, 
Nee  mortale  sonans;  adflata  est  numine  quando 
Jfim  proprioreDei. 

**  Talibus  ex  adyto  dictis  Cumaea  Sibylla 
Horrendas  canit  ambages,  antroque  remugit, 
Obscuris  vera  inyolvens:  ea  frena  furenti 
CoDcatit,  et  stimulos  sub  pectore  vertit  Apollo.**' 

On  reading  this,  a  striking  analogy  is 
perceived  between  the  effects  of  this  excite- 
ment and  those  exhibited  by  the  devotion- 

*  Eoglished  thus ; 

''  Now  to  the  mouth  they  come.     Aloud  she  cries, 
^  This  is  the  time !  inquire  your  destinies ! 
He  comes !  behold  the  god  !''    Thus  while  she  said 
(And  shivering  at  the  sacred  entry  staid), 
Qer  colour  changed;  her  face  was  not  the  same ; 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  oanre. .    . 
Her  hair  stood  up ;  convulsive  rage  possessed 
Her  trembling   limbs,    and    heaved    her .  labouring 

bredst. 
Or^tter  than  human  kind  she  seem'd  to  look, 
And,  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal,  spoke. 
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ists  described ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  energy, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  excessive  ac- 
tivity,experienced  by  the  Sibyl,  and  ascribed 
to  the  ABSENCE  OF  THE  GOD,  is  an  exact 
counterpart  to  what  the  above  people  call 
'*  the  hidings  of  God's  face  •/*  which  are 
nothing  more  than  exhaustions,  of  the  indi* 
viduals'  animal  energy. 

Many  other  illustrations  of  outward  devo- 
tion, as  arising  from  the  unguided  activity 
of  Veneration,  might  be  given.  Two  or 
three  more  may  be  noticed.  How  many 
are  in  the  hahit  of  experiencing  a  devo- 
tional feeling  steal  over  their  soul  on  entering 


Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll ; 
When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul. 
Swiftly  she  turned,  and,  foaming  as  she  spoke-^" 

♦  «  3|e  «  ♦  «  « 

*  *  *-  *  Jfe  4c  «  .   -,: 

**  Thus,  from  the  dark  recess,  the  Sibyl  spoke ;     r^j* 
And  the  resisting  air  the  thunder  broke; 
The  cave  rebellowed,  and  the  temple  shook. 
The  ambiguous  god,  who  ruled  her  labouring  breast » 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  express'd  : 
Some  truths  revealed,  in  terms  involved  the  rest. 
At  length  her  fury  fell :  her  foaming  ceas'd, 
And,  ebbing  in  her  soul,  the  god  decreased. 
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a  Church.*  Hervey  abounds  with  descrip- 
tions of  such  feelings;  but  these  are  out- 
ward dcTotion:  the  feeling  thus  excited 
occasions  an  importance  to  be  attached  to 
the  building  altogether  in  opposition  to  the 
dictations  of  the  Moral  Feelings  and  the 
Intellect^  which  look  upon  the  building  with 
delight^  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  suited  to 
the  performance  of  those  duties  connected 
with  the  worship  therein  attended  to.  The 
absurdities  to  which  this  excitement  of 
Venderation  has  led^  are  numerous.  One  is 
tlie  practice  of  a  bishop  consecrating  the 
fabric^  and  the  ground  within  a  certain 
distance  around  it :  a  practice  so  essential^ 
that  no  services  of  devotion  can  be  per- 
formed therein  until  this  process,  an  indu- 
bitable relic  of  Popery,  or  perhaps,  more 
distantly  viewed,  of  Paganism,  has  been 
gone  through.     AnotheV  absurdity,   yea, 

*  This  term  is  here  used  in  its  abused  meaning.  A 
church,  in  the  Christian  system,  being,  not' the  building, 
but  the  individuals,  who,  from  a  love  to  God  and  one 
another,  meet  together  for  the  worship  of  Him  they 
love. 
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worse  than  an  absurdity^  is>  when  this  out- 
ward devotion  leads  individuals  to  perse-, 
vwe  in  subjecting  their  fellow-men  to  the . 
most  oppressive  parochial  rates,  in  order  * 
to  support  a  building,  tqttering  from  its 
age,  and.  in  need  of  continual  repair,  simply 
becaiQse  this  building  is  venerable  from  its 
antiquity,  and  has  (another  relic  of  Pdpery) 
attached  to  it  the  titular  dignity  of  a  ssdnt. 
When  will  the  human  mind  free  itself  from 
such  a  disgraceful  bondage? 

The  faculty  of  Imitation  has,  by  its  iufluT 
^ice,  excited  Veneration,  and  thus  induced 
outward  devotion.  Thus,  because  Jesus 
Christ  suffered  many  privations,  and  finally 
death,  some  have  been  influenced  to  exhibit, 
theactivityoftheirvenerationin  performing 
penances;  and  some  have  had  these  facul- 
ties so  much  excited,  as  to  crucify  theinrt 
selves,  in  imitation  of  Christ.  It  is  true 
that  the  Christian  is  to  look,  upon  the  Lamb, 
of  God  as  an  object  for  imitation ;  and,  ia 
imitating  him,  is  to  mortify  his  members ; 
but  this  mortification  does  not  consist  in 
having  his  ha^  cut  short;  in  having  a  par- 
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ticular  shaped  coat^  or  a  broad  brimmed 
hat ;  it  does  not  consist  in  eating  fish  on  a 
Friday^  or  in  a.bstaining  from  all  animal 
food,  save  the  above,  in  Lent ;  nor  does  it 
consist  in  walking  a  pilgrimage  with  bare 
feet,  or  with  unboiled  peas  in  his  shoes ;  it 
does  not  consist  in  denying  himself  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  suitable  garments  for 
clothing;  it  does  not  consist  in  retiring 
from  the  world  to  become  a  hermit,  or 
standing  on  a  pillar,  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather;  but  in  the 
continual  exercise  of  his  Moral  Feelings  ; 
which  in  order  to  bring  into  constant  ac- 
tivity, require  the  Animal  Feelings  to  be 
subdued.  It  is  this  subjugation  that  con- 
stitutes the  mortification.  AU  other  morti- 
fications are  to  be  classed  under  outward 
demotion. 

'One  more  concluding  illustration.  This 
kind  of  devotion  may  be  traced  where  few 
suspect  it  to  exist.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
sober  congregation,  where  no  one  speaks 
but  the  Minister.  How  many  are  to  be 
found,  who,  by  an  appeal  to  their  Benevo- 
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lence,  Wonder,  and  Ideality,  will  shed  the 
tear  of  apparent  contrition,  and  oflPer  the 
sigh  of,  one  would  think,  a  spiritually 
wounded  heart.  But  this  is  outward  de- 
votion ;  these  Feelings  have  been  affected 
by  the  gestures,  the  pathos,  thie  tout  en- 
semhle  of  the  preacher;  the  Intellect  wias 
not  enlightened ;  and  Veneration  was  ex- 
cited through  the  Feelings  simply,  and  not 
through  the  Intellect  in  connexion  there- 
with. Many  who  think  that  their  feelings 
ox  frames,  as  they  are  technically  called, 
are  heavenly,  are  little  aware  that,  very 
often,  their  experience  is  the  product  of 
improper  excitement.  The  tear  is  not  the 
index  of  conversion ;  the  frame  not  always 
the  seal  of  God's  presence. 


The  characteristics  of  outward  devotion 
having  been  illustrated,  the  nature  of  in- 
ward devotion  will  now  be  better  under- 
stood« 

The  devotional  feeling  simply  considered 
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is  the  same  botl^  in  outward  and  inward 
devotion ;  that  is^  in  both  cases^  the  faculty 
of  Veneration  is  active ;  the  difference  being, 
that,  in  the  latter  this  faculty  is  called  into 
activity  through  the  moral  feelings,  enlightr 
ened  by  the  Intellect.  How  interesting 
then  is  the  locality  of  this  faculty  in  the 
Head.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  organs  of 
those  faculties  by  which  it  can  alone  be 
called  into  proper  activity.  All  these  must 
be  brought  to  bear  before  Veneration  can 
produce  a  feeling  of  devotion,  modified  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  inward 
devotion. 

How  then  are  the  faculties  connected 
with  VenerOition,  in  producing  inward  de- 
votion, to  be  called  into  activity ;  it  must 
be  by  the  presentation  ot facts.  View  the 
factsof  any  system  of  rehgion,  and  what 
do  they  present?  objects  which  Benevolence 
and  Conscientiousness  can  never  contem- 
plate with  delight.  Examine  Paganism  in 
all  its  varied  characters,  and  no  system  can 
be  found  which  can  awaken  all  those  facul- 
ties, necessary  to  be  rendered  active  before 
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Veneration  can  be  called  into  proper  ac- 
tivity. The  facts  of  Christianity  have  been 
already  noticed;  and  these  will  be  dis- 
covered by  an  attentive  examination, .  to 
be  objects  on  which  the  moral  feelings  and 
intellect  can  outgo  with  the  greatest  de- 
light.* Allowing  these  to  be  such,  the 
question  arises,  how  are  they  to  be  received? 
The  intellectual  faculties  are  given  to  man, 
to  enable  him  to  perceive,  understand,  and 
reflect ;  and  the  moral  feelings  to  judge  of 
the  morality  of  the  conclusions  aimed  at. 
tt  is  evident  that,  for  Veneration  to  be  ex- 
cited properly,  through  these  two  classes 
of  faculties,  the  objects  must  be  discovered 
by  the  Intellect  to  be  true;  and  then  must 
be  understood;  when  understood,  the  mo- 
ral sentiments  must  approve  of  them;  and 
Veneration,  acting  upon  this  approval,  is  ft^- 
cited  to  activity,  and  produces  truedevotiqjqu 
These  then  are  the  successive  steps  by 


*  For  a  dqinonstration  of  this,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  **  The  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  deduced 
from  Phrenology."    Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
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which  Veneration  may  be  properly  excited. 
JLeave  out  any  one^  and  the  devotion  is  not 
inward^  or  true.  If  the  moral  feelings  be 
j^xcited  without  the  Intellect ;  '*  a  zeal  with- 
out knowledge"  is  produced;  an  enthusiasm 
burning  brilliantly  for  a  short  time,  but  ex- 
tinguished by  the  first  opposing  flood ;  but 
which  during  its  continuance  has  deluged 
the  world  with  blood,  has  set  the  father 
against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the 
fether;  which  has  generated  a  stream  of 
acrimonious  hate,  that  has  eaten  its  way  tq 
the  core  of  generous  feeling,  and  has  des-* 
troyed  for  a  generation  all  the  fruits  of  the 
kindlier  feelings. 

Such  are  the  effects  when  the  Moral 
Feelings  act  without  the  Intellect ;  whereas 
when  the  Intellect  acts  without  the  Moral 
Flings,  a  cold  speculative  philosophy  is 
prSQuced ;  devotion  is  then  "  wisdom  be- 
yc^ad  measure." 

The  perfect  agreement  of  these  views 
with  the  account  that  Christianity  gives  of 
tb^  devotion,  that  is  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God,  may  be  seen  in  a  variety  of  Scrip- 
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jture  passages.  Thus  He  who  spake  as 
inQver  man  spake^  observes^  *'  God  is  a 
Spirit  and  they  that  worship  Him,  must 
worship  Him, in  spirit  and  in  truth;  th^ 
latter  embracing  the  matters  received  by 
the  Intellect,  and  approved  of  by  the  Moral 
Feelings ;  and  the  former  the  excitement 
of  Veneration,  thereby  produced.  But, 
perhaps,  nothing  could  more  strikingly 
point  out  the  accc^dance  b^ween  the  Phre^ 
nological  views  and  those  of  the  Scriptures, 
than  the  parable  of. the  sower,  related  in 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  ''  And. he  spake 
many  things  to  them  in  parables,  saying. 
Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow ;  And 
when  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  way- 
side, and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them 
up :  Some  fell  upon  stony  places,  where 
they  had  not  much  earth,  and  forthwith 
they  sprung  up,  because  they  had  no  deep- 
ness of  earth ;  and  when  the  sun  was  up  they 
were  scorched ;  and  because  they  had  not 
root,  they  withered  away ;  And  some  fell 
among  thorns ;  and  the  thorns  sprung  up 
and  choked  them:  But  other  fell  into  good 
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ground,  ^md  hrought  forth  fruit,  some  an 
hundred-fold,  some  sixty-fold,  some  thirty- 
fold/'  This  parable  is  afterwards  explained: 
the  seeds  being  the  truths  proclaimed  by 
Christ:  the  way-side  refers  to  those  who 
heard  these  truths,  and  undbrstood  them 
not ;  the  stony  places  are  thosef  who  heard 
the  word,  and  with  joy  received  it ;  tliat  is, 
it  pleased  their  Moral  Feelings ;  btil;  they 
did  not  underst^id  it:  hence  temptations 
to  act  contrary  tomjust  these  trttths  twxghb, 
caused  them  to  take  offence*  The  thorns 
represent  somewhat  similar  characters,  ex- 
cept that  their  own  circumstances  lead  them 
to  neglect  the  truths  once  heard ;,  but  the 
good  ground  is  '^he  that  heareth  the  word, 
and  UNDERSTANDETH  it,  which  also  beareth 
fruit,  and  bringeth  forth,  some  an  hundred- 
fold, some  sixty,  some  thirty/' 

Thus  it  will  be  clearly  seen,  that  the  only 
devotion  that  is  lastingly  influential,  is  that 
founded  on  the  activity  of  Veneration,  in- 
duced by  the  activity  of  the  Moral  Senti- 
ments, enlightened  by  the  Intellect,  It  ^ 
will  also  be  evident,  that  many  had  pleasant 
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feelings  C'  outward  devotion,*)  on  hearing 
the  word;  but  they  did  not  bring  forth 
fruit,  beca,use  they  did  not  understand  that 
which  they  heard. 

Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  in  order 
to  stir  them  up  to  exhibit  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  truths  which  they,  as  Christians, 
believed,  remarks :  "  This  I  say,  therefore, 
and  testify  in  the  Lord,  that  ye  henceforth 
wall^  not  as  other  Gentiles  walk,  in  the 
vanity  of  their  mind,  toving  the  under- 
standing DARKENED,  being  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God,  through  the  ignoiIlance  that 
is  in  them,  because  of  the  blij^dness  of 
THEIR  heart  ;  who  bein^  past  feeling,  have 
given  themselves  over  unto  lasciviousness, 
to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness. 
But  ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ."  Could 
any  thing  be  more  plain,  so  strikingly  con- 
formable to  the  principles  which  Phreno- 
logy has  discovered.  Let  it  not,  therefore, 
in  future  be  said,  that  Phrenology  and 
Christianity  are  not  connected :  but  let  all 
rejoice  to  think  that  a  science  which  will, 
ere  long,  ride  triumphant  in  the  chariot  of 
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true  utility^  be  hailed  as  offering  its  strength 
in  confronting  the  enemies  of  the  Truth. 

This  subject  invigorates  the  soul;  it 
tells  the  mind  how  extended  is  its  grasp ; 
and  so  much  delight  does  it  afford  that  to 
pursue  it  would  be  a  source  of  the  highest 
joy  :  but  at  present  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
sist^ and  leave  to  the  sober  consideration 
of  the  reader  the  principles  which  have 
been  stated^  explained^  and  demonstrated. 
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The  circumstance  of  pain  being  con- 
nected with  the  exercise  of  those  faculties 
to  which  the  Creator,  in  order  to  call  into 
activity,  has  attached  pleasure,  is,  upon  any 
theory  deduced  from  nature,  difficult  of 
explanation.  Indeed,  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  is  that  given  in  Revelation,  where 
the  loss  of  the  bliss  that  man  would  other- 
wise have  enjoyed,  as  caused  by  the  fall, 
is  particularly  made  known.  This  subject 
will  be  considered  more  fully  in  reference 
to  Phrenology,  hereafter. 
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To  write  to  please  an  enTions  critic  few  eonlcl. 
To  write  to  please  an  interested  one  few  would. 

liAcoir. 
*•  We  come  into  the  world  to  play  onr  part,-— and  tbea  vanishes  the 
glory  of  the  scene.    Thrice  happy  he  who  has  performed  it  welL" 
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**  Tratk  is  to  evwf  nuii  of  equal  importtiee ;  for  it  It  t^  only  leevre  bfttit  of 
right  condnet  respeetinf  onadWi,  oar  feUow-ertatttfM,  and  towarBs  the  Great 
Sapreme :  as  realities  are  a  oomana  atoek  for  the  poblie  good,  iastead  of  oppooiag 
each  other  with  bdecorous  rehemeaoe,  wo  ought  amieablf  to  lutte  against  the 
misereaat  Error ;  to  seareh  after  the  tratik  with  reeiproeal  eaadoar ;  be  as  sineerelj 
disposed  to  weigh  the  arguments  of  another  as  we  *fa  to  give  Taliditj  to  oar  own. 
Truth  is  the  professed  object  of  aU,  aad  it  is  certain  the  interest  of  all  to  possess 
it ;  bat  the  only  road  to  the  pooseasion  is  that  of  assidnous  aad  impartial  inqoirjr.** 

N.  B.  It  is  not  literaiy  eomposition,  bat  the  troth  of  the  seieBoa,  and  of  imfntablo 
demoBstratioB  of  Awli,  whioh  are  (in  this  amaU  work)  pntondtd  to» 
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NAMES  OF  T;HE  ORGANS. 

1.  Amative  NESS. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness. 

3.  iNHASp'IVENESS  OR  CoNCENTRATIYEI^SS. 

4.  Adhesiveness. 

5.  combativeness. 

6.  Destructiveness, 

7.  Secretiveness. 

8.  Acquisitiveness. 

9.  constructiveness. 

10.  Self-Esteem. 

1 1.  Love  of  Approbation, 

12.  Cautiousness. 

13.  Benevolence, 

14.  Veneration. 

15.  Firmness. 

16.  Conscientiousness, 

17.  Hope. 

18.  Marvellousness  or  Wonder. 

19.  Ideality. 

20.  MiRTHFULNESS  OR  WiT. 

21.  Imitation. 

22.  Individuality, 

23.  Form. 

24.  Size.  « 

25.  Weight  or  Momentum. 

26.  Colour. 

27.  Locality, 

28.  Number. 

29.  Order. 

30.  Eventuality. 

31.  Time. 

32.  Melody  or  Tune. 

33.  Language. 

34.  Comparison, 

35.  Casualitv 
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PREFACE. 


Amidst  the  numerous  branches  of  knowledge  which  claim 
the  attention  of  the  human  mind,  none  can  be  possibly  of 
more  importance  than  that  wherein  man  himself  is  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry.  Whatever  most  intimately  concerns 
ourselves  must  be  of  the  first  moment  The  principle  of 
self-love  which  is  inherent  in  our  nature,  whatever  means 
we  may  take  to  conceal  it,  suggests  that  no  other  species 
of  knowledge  can  stand  in  competition  with  it :  every 
Uiing  is  deemed  highly  interesting  which  has  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  ourselves;  and  the  degrees  of  its  im- 
portance are  measured  by  its  influence  upon  our  own 
well-being. 

Phrenology,  being  the  most  correct  and  scientific  mode 
of  studying  the  natural  history  of  man,  shewing  the  rela- 
tions between  the  cerebral  organization  and  the  manifest- 
ations of  the  mind,  becomes  of  great  importance,  as  the 
basis  of  the  doctrines  of  insanity*  education*  and  socia^ 
life. 

^*  The  natural  history  of  man,'^  says  Professor  Lawrance, 
^  is  yet  in  its  infancy."  *^  Little  progress,''  says  Dugald 
Stewart,  **  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind."  Dr.  Haslam,  in  his  Observations  oil  Madness, 
says,  **  that  wh^iever  the  fimctions  of  the  brain  shall  be 
fiilly  understood,  and  the  uses  of  its  difierent  parts  ascer* 
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tained,  we  may  then  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  disease^ 
attacking  any  of  those  parts,  may  increase,  diminish,  or 
otherwise  alter  its  functions. 

Our  object  in  this  small  work  is,  as  with  the  collection, 
to  illustrate  and  invite  further  attention,  with  the  view  of 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  more  correct  inquiry  into  the 
natural  history  of  man,  and  to  prove  that  the  brain  is  not 
a  single  organ  of  the  mind,  but  that  it  consists  of  mani- 
festations of  the  mind,  each  having  a  distinct  function 
or  office  assigned  to  it, — hence  the  importance  of  Dr.. 
Haslam's  observations. 

Phrenology  is  still  with  some  imperfections,  but  can 
arrive  at  maturity  amongst  enlightened  men  by  slow 
degrees;  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  be  careful 
in  unfolding  and  going  into  the  first  principles  of  it,  and 
studying  the  same  with  care. 

.  Man  has,  not  without  reason,  been  called  an  epitome 
of  the  universe,  his  mind  being  subject  to  all  the  laws  of 
Nature ;  and,  during  some  part  of  his  existence,  his  state 
is  very  like  that  of  the  vegetable  system:  he  rises  by 
imperceptible  degrees  to  the  animal,  and  at  last  to  rational 
life,  and  has  in  him  the  principle  that  belongs  to  all.  We 
are  placed  in  this  world  by  the  Author  of  our  being,, 
surrounded  with  many  objects  that  are  necessary  or  useful 
to,  us,  and  w^th  many  that  may  hurt  us.  We  are  led,  not 
by  reason  only,  but  by  many  instincts,  and  appetites,  aud 
natural  desires,  to  seek  the  former  and  to  avoid  the  latter. 

In  cases,  however,  where  Nature  has  not  been  so  liberal 
as  to  render  the  formation  of  its  power  possible,  merely 
from  the  mind's  own  internal  resources,  much  may  be 
done  by  judicious  culture  in  early  life ;  and  in  all  casea 
whatever,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  its  growth^ 
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even  when  most  completely  spontaneous,  caniiot  fail  to  be 
influenced,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  instruction,  by 
the  contagion  of  example,  and  by  various  other  adven- 
titious causes.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore^  to  believe,  that 
there  are  numberless  minds  in  which  the  seeds  of  taste 
and  intellect,  though  profusely  sown,  continue  altogether 
dormant  through  life;  either  from  a  total  want  of  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  the  habits  by  which  they  are  to  be  ma- 
tured, or  from  the  attention  being  completely  engrossed 
by  other  pursuits.  In  instances  such  as  these,  it  is  the 
province  of  education,  which  maybe  most  essentially  as- 
sisted by  Phrenology,  to  lend  its  succours,  to  point  out  and 
invigorate,  by  due  exercise,  those  principles  in  which  an 
original  weakness  may  be  observed,  and  by  removing  the 
obstacles  which  check  the  expansion  of  the  powers  in  any 
of  the  directions  which  Nature  disposes  them  to  shoot,  by 
assisting  her  to  accomplish  and  perfect  her  designs. 

By  a  careful  study  of  Phrenology,  combined  with 
education,  in  the  disposal  of  youth,  what  a  field  for 
research  is  open  ? — for  when  we  reflect  on  the  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  it  might  seem  that,  of  all 
subjects,  human  nature  should  be  the  best  understood ; 
because  every  man  has  daily  opportunities  to  study  it  in 
his  own  passion  and  his  own  actions.  Human  nature, 
however,  is  little  understood.  Writers  of  warm  imagination 
hold  that  man  is  a  benevolent  being,  and  that  every  man 
ought  to  direct  his  conduct  for  the  good  of  all,  without 
regarding  himself  but  as  one  of  the  number :  those  of  a 
cold  and  contracted  mind  hold  him  to  be  an  animal 
entirely  selfish;  to  evince  which  examples  are  accumu- 
lated. But  neither  of  these  systems  is  that  of  Nature. 
The  selfish  system  is  contradicted  by  the  experience   of 
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ages,  affording  the  clearest  evideDce  that  men  frequently 
act  for  the  sake  of  others,  without  regarding  themsdTes. 
and  sometimes  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  interests. 
Han,  in  fact,  is  a  complex  being,  composed  of  principles, 
some  benevolent,  others  selfish;  and  those  principles  so 
justly  blended  in  him  as  to  frt  him  for  acting  a  proper  part 
in  society.  Many  enter  so  deeply  into  the  passions  or  bias 
of  human  nature,  that,  to  use  the  painters'  phrase,  they 
quite  overcharge  it ;  they  forget  how  various  a  creature  it 
is  they  are  painting;  how  many  springs  and  weights, 
nicely  adjusted  and  balanced,  enter  into  the  movement, 
and  require  allowances  to  be  made  for  their  several  clogs 
and  impulses  ere  you  can  define  its  operations  and 
effects. 

The  infirmity  of  human  nature  is  a  topic  on  #hich  the 
profligate  love  to  enlarge;  they  are  apt  to  deduce  au 
argument  firom  it  no  less  injurious  than  fallacious.  They 
infer  from  the  concession  that  man  is  naturally  weak  and 
comqpt  that  the  precepts  of  strict  morality  are  utterly 
useless,  and  that  they  originate  in  one  of  the  principal 
arguments  of  human  imbecility  or  ill-grounded  pride. 

Man  is  indeed  a  weak  creature :  he  has  strong  passions ; 
but  he  has  also  strong  powers  within  him  to  counteract 
their  operation.  He  possesses  reason  ;  and  his  happiness 
certainly  depends  upon  the  voluntary  use  or  abuse,  the. 
neglect  or  the  exertion,  of  this  noble  faculty. 

It  seems  probable,  that  many  who  urge  the  inefficacy 
of  philosophical  and  moral  precepts  are  only  endeavouring, 
to  excuse  their  own  indolence.  They  who  feel  themselvesi 
little  inclined  to  correct  their  misconduct  are  very  solicit 
tons  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  unable.  Indeed, 
wherever  human  creatures  are  found,  there  are  also  to  be 
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famid  viee  and  miserj.  Nor  is  this  appearuice  oiiljr 
aaioQg'  the  rude  and  illiterate,  but  among  those  who  are 
adorned  with  all  the  arts  of  humaa  knowledge.  Obsanr- 
ation  affords  many  examples  of  those  who,  after  having' 
reeonraended  virtue  with  all  the  appearance  of  sincerity, 
have  at  last  fiillen  into  the  disgrace  and  wretchedness  of 
singular  profligacj.  Such  instances  do  indeed  occur,  and 
tbay  ave  usually  blazoned  and  exaggerated  by  triumphant 
ddinqueney.  But  allowing  what  indeed  the  uniform 
decisions  <^  observation  and  reason  declare,  that  human 
natttie  is  weak  in  the  extreme,  yet  we  would  draw  a 
diflbrent  conclusion  fiom  that  which  is  deduced  by  many* 

The  natuje  of  man  is  susceptible  of  ih^[»rovement ; 
therefore  we  argue,  let  every  effort  be  made  to  aequini 
iL  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  endeavour  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  abortive ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  not 
natund  incitements  sufficient  to  encourage  a  vigorous 
attempt.  We  have  sensibilities  oi  moral  recituda  wo 
have  a  natural  love  of  excellenc^^we  have  intellectual 
powers  capable  of  improvement — ^we  have  i»ecq>t8  inno* 
merable — and,  to  the  honour  of  human  nature  let  it  bo 
added  that,  example  also  greatly  abounds. 

Many  individuals,  who  enrolled  themselves  am<mg  tho 
sects  of  ancient  philosc^ers,  have  exhibited  most  an^ 
mating  prooft  of  the  power  of  human  nature.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  possessed  fhculties  more  in 
number,  or  more  perfect  in  their  kind,  than  the  present 
race ;  but  they  loved  excellence,  and  they  believed  they 
were  capable  of  it.  That  belief  operated  most  poweriully 
Oft  their  exertions ;  they  succeeded  in  their  attempts,  and 
stand  forth  among  mankind,  like  colossal  statues  amongst 
a  collection  of  images  less  than  the  life.      We  hope. 
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therefore,  U  will  be  renderings  an  essential  serviee  to  man- 
kind*  if  ^e  can  revive  this  belief  among  those  of  th$ 
present  day,  that  the  science  of  Phrenology  will,  by  a  well- 
selected  and  judiciou&  study  of  it,  lead  to  the.  impDove- 
ment  of  the  mind.  Proofs  we  have,  that,  during  intense 
studies,  an  alteration  in  those  parts  of  the  head  relating 
to  the  studies  has  taken  place  in  several  instances, 
while  little  or  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  other 
parts.  The  fofit  i$  «o,  and  facts  are  stubborn  arguments ; 
which  induce  us  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  Phreno- 
logy will  prove  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  that  proper 
means,  by  the  study  of  it,  may  be  introduced^  much  to  the 
interest  and  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  as  also  in 
the  treatment  of  mental  diseases, 

"  It  is  fair  to  presume,  that  what  is  attainable  in  science 
may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  effected  in  morals,  in 
education,  in  mind.  jSo  in  life,  if  you  inform  your  disciple 
that  he  is  able  to  reach  a  degree  of  excellence,  and  urge 
him  to  the  attempt,  he  will  frequently  make  great  ad- 
vances, and  improve  to  his  own  astonishment :  but  indulge 
bis  natural  indolence,  timidity,  or  despair,  by  expatiating 
on  the  irremediable  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  you 
e^ctually  preclude  even  his  endeavours,  and  add  to  his 
niatural  imbecility.  Here  .Phrenology  will  lend  its  aid, 
by  the  power  it  wiH  give  in  early  youth,  to  point  out  the 
\?eaknes8  of  those  so  unfortunately  organized,  which,  if 
done,  steps  may  be  taken  to  invigorate,  exqite,  and  culti- 
vate, by  judicious  arrangement,  the  faculties. 

In  the  works  of  art,  sculpture,  and  in  painting — in  the 
subordinate  operations  pf  mechanical  ingenuity — to  what 
perfection  does  the  hand  pf  man  attain !  "  When  a  savage 
sees  a  watch^ .  he  adores  it  as  a  god.    No  earnestness  of 
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assertion  woald  eonvince  falm  that  it  was  a  work  of  artt 
and  of  a  creature  in  all  respects  like  himself,  exeept  in  ac« 
quired  dexterity."  And  can  man  improve  himself  so  highly 
in  the  manual  arts,  in  science,  and  in  the  productions  of 
taste,  and  be  unable  to  arrive  at  any  real  and  solid  im* 
provement  in  the  ^nest  art  and  noblest  science — the 
improvement  of  the  mind?  Half  the  attention  and  the 
constancy  which  is  employed  in  acquiring  skill  in  the 
occupations  by  which  money  is  to  be  acquired,  if  bestowed 
on  the  melioration  of  the  morals  and  a  cultivation  and 
improTement  of  the  mind,  would  produce  a  most  laudable 
character  Therefore,  to  attend  to  the  workings  of  our 
own  minds — to  trace  the  power  which  external  objects 
have  over  us — to  discover  the  nature  of  our  emotions^ 
a^Teetions,  and  propensities — to  comprehend  the  reason 
of  our  being  affected  in  a  particular  manner,  must  have 
a  direct  influence  upoa  our  pursuits,  our  character,  and 
our  happiness :  to  do  that  and  to  point  with  the  finger 
to  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  those  differences  in  the 
mindy  disposition,  and  character,  after  so  many  able 
writers  on  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  man,  appear  to  be 
left  for  Phrenology. 

The  science  of  Phrenology  appears  to  be  misunderstood 
by  many  persons :  by  some  it  has  been  considered,  aa 
tending  to  &taUsm  and  predestination,  which  arises  from 
a  want  of  due  consideration ;  for  the  Phrenologist  does' 
not  assert  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  skull  directs  the 
actions  of  mankind,  but  that  the  actions  of  mankind  a%ct 
and  produce  them.  A  child  or  adult  giving  way  to  bad 
propensities,  and  constantly  living  in  vicious  habits,  will 
cause  an  increase  of  the  propensities ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  avoiding  bad  actions  and  associations,  and  by 
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tli».pK^ltce  of  better  h^>its»  ikm  otfuaof  the  i 
vmPito  Mui  iateUeeteLl  facuhtes  wiUjBttrMsc»  aad  tfaesa 
of  the  opposite  teftdeaoj  diaaiiushr— die  child  oi  adnit  at 
the  same  time  losio^  the  deiure  ibr  eyil  actioaau  Thus 
Pjurenelogy  is  bi^  a. visible  evidence  of  the  e&cts  of  etmr 
amcoee ;  «<ul  where  the  base  passions  aie  not  kept  down, 
they  will  appi»r  {daialy  on  the  fbiaa  of  the  skoll*  These, 
aheralioaa  are  clearly  shown  in  the  ckaogesoffoon  which 
Iwve  tafeen  place^  illustrated  with  authentic  nacralive&of 
Ihe  cases. 

Phieaolegy  lost  much  of  Us  valtte^  on  its  first  aanoiHwe* 
meat,  frow  the  misapplication  of  certain  names  g^ve&  t& 
certain  organs.  Thus  destructiTeness  was  called  murder. 
It  arose  from  the  fact  of  Dr.  Gall  findings  those  murderers 
whom  he  examined  invariably  to  have  the  oi^aa  lai^  and 
auurked;  but  observation  shewed  that  this  organ,  which 
ewry  one  possesses^  appeared  more,  promiae&it  as  the  pas- 
sions for  destructiveness  increased.  Again  acquisitiveness 
was  Ikst  called  theft  from  a  simikr  cause ;  thieves  having^ 
this  organ  peculiariy  large»  and  it  is  invariably  strongly- 
maiiced  in  all  childiea  and  adults  who  are  penurious  and 
covetous. 

The  study  of  Phrenology  tends  to  show  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  a  high  moral  conduct  in  the  heads  of 
&nilies  and  preceptors,  leading,  others  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  confirming  it  in  their  minds;  and  it  should  be 
applied  in  conjunction  with  the  monitor  within,  to  chace 
away  the  vices  of  mankind.  It  is  certain,  the  science 
cannot  be  studied,  or  understood  by  the  uneducated  or 
lower  orders  of  society ;  but  those  of  the  educated  class 
can  impart  to  them  its  advantages  by  setting  them  the 
bright  example  of  moral  conduct,  thereby  leading  them 
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to  tbe  practice  of  honest  and  virtuous  actions.  If  the  brain, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  mind,  is  looked  at,  and  considered 
with  tbe  alCeratioa  in  the  ferm  of  the  skull  Moving  the 
working^eC  the  brain,  it  appears  ael^tident  and  conclu- 
nve,  firoia  the  great  number  of  changes  of  form  wbUtt  are 
nowoolieled,  that  a  change  of  form  is  not  confined  to  the 
youn^  aJene,  but  is  found  to  take  place  atTammipenods, 
from  ei^t  to  eighty  years  of  age ;  we  harinf^  a  greal  wim- 
ber  of  casjte  where  change  of  form  of  tbe  head  has  taken 
place  with  corresponding  change  of  character  between 
eigbt  andMy  (nay  eighty)  years  of  age,  as  the  follMring 
casefwill  in  part  demonstrate* 


CHANGE  OF  FORM. 


We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  tbe  following  case,  where 
six  casts  have  been  taken  from  the  same,  individual  at 
six  difierent  periods,  the  first  three  taken  at  eight,  thirteen, 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  during  which  time  his  education 
was  negleeted;  the  Utter  three  were  taken  at  nineteen, 
twenty-two,  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  during  whieh 
time  (the  first  three  years)  education  conunenced,  and 
the  whole  of  the  time  he  was  constantly  in  high  moral 
society,  and  employed  with  or  by  them ;  it  being  evident 
thet,  ftom  example  and  moral  conduct,  the  alterati<»is  in 
the  fo^'m  of  the  skull  have  followed  the  working  of  tbe 
loftin. . 
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1.  2.  3. 

The  busts  from  which  these  are  taken  are  authenticated 
casts  of  the  celebrated  George  Bidder,  called  at  the 
period  when  these  three,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  were  taken,  the 
**  Devonshire  calculating  youth/'  Immediately  after  the 
fourth  cast  was  taken,  he  commenced  as  a  civil  engineer, 
has  been  so  occupied  ever  since,  and  is  now  engaged 
(January  1835)  to  superintend  one  of  the  difficult  parts 
of  the  great  Birmingham  Railway. 

The  cast,  No.  1,  was  taken  when  eight  years  of  age :  we 
here  find  the  forehead  nearly  upright,  the  -anterior  part 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  the  reflecting  faculties,  con- 
structiveness  and  ideality,  eventuality,  individuality,  and 
number,  all  very  largely  developed,  while  the  rest  of  the 
perceptive  and  intellectual  faculties  are  moderately  deve* 
loped.  By  a  reference  to  No.  2,  which  cast  was  taken  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  we  find  a  deterioration  in  the  re- 
flecting faculties,  moral  sentiments,  and  ideality,  >ivith  a 
slight  increase  in   the  lower  perceptive  faculties. .    By 
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reference  to  No.  3,  which  cast  was  taken  at  sixteen  years 
of  age,  we  find  a  much  greater  deterioration  in  the  reflecting^ 
faculties  ai^d  moral, sentiments,  which  have  receded  a  fiiU 
inch  during  eight  years,  being  the  period  between  taking 
the  cast  No.  I  and  the  cast  No.  3  ;  during  the  latter  time 
the  perceptive  faculties  have  got  somewhat  larger. 

Now  here  is  a  curious  fact  of  an  alteration  of  the  skull 
following  the  working  of  the  brain,  and,  it  appears  to  us» 
in  perfect  accordance  with  bis  occupation  and  the  society 
in  which  he  was  placed  during  the  eight  years:  for  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  from  the  time  of  taking  the 
first  cast,  which  was  at  Bath,  before  he  came  to  London, 
to  the  time  of  taking  the  third  cast,  his  father  was  then 
going  about  from  city  to  city,  or  place  to  place,  ex- 
hibiting him  for  his  extraordmary  powers  of  mental  cal- 
culation, and,  being  from  the  humbler  walk  of  li&»  he. 
frequently  exhibited  him  in  public  houses,  and  in  general 
taking  up  his  residence  in  those  places ;  it  being  probably 
not  from  choice,  but  from  the  convenience  of  there 
getting  lodgings  readily  for  a  few  nights.  Now  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  society  that  visits  public  houses  is 
aware  that  very  little,  if  any  thing,  was  going  forward 
that  would  gratify  the  moral  sentiments  or  reflecting 
faculties;  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  head,  the  seat  of 
those  organs,  that  we  find  a  great  deterioration  going  on» 
to  the  extent  of  one  inch  at  least;  at  this  time  (when  the 
third  cast  was  taken)  he  was  taken  by  the  hand  by  some 
ladies  and  gentlemen ;  he  was  put  to  a  superior  school ; 
and  from  that  period  he  mixed  in  high  moral  and  intel- 
lectual society:  and  mark  the  result  which  took  place 
after  he  had  been  about  three  years  under  tuition,  the 
whole  of  the  time  enjoying  moral   society  with   moral 
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prec^t  He  thea,  being  about,  nineteen  years  of  age, 
casM  to  Londod,  and  was  intended  for  a  nuUtsuy  esfiaefflr ; 
when  we  took  a  fi>arth  cast  of  hint,  No»  5,  hj  cota^ 


parison  of  which  with  No.  4,  a  front  view  of  No.  ^  cast, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  increase  has  taken  place  in 
the  reflecting  faculties  and  moral  sentiments;  the  form 
of  the  skull  answering  the  working  of  the  brain  during 
these  three  years  of  moral  education  and  society ;  shewing, 
to  demonstration,  the  effects  of  moral  precept  and  direc- 
tion in  combination  with  education.  It  appears  that  he 
was  a  very  short  time  occupied  in  military  engineering, 
and  that  he  then  took  to  civil  engineering.  When  he  had 
been  about  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  occupation  of  a  civil 
engineer,  we  took  a  fiflh  cast  of  him,  No.  6,  by  comparison 
of  which  with  No.  5,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  extension  of 
the  whole  forehead  is  going  on.  After  he  had  been  near 
nine  years  occupied  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  nearly  the 
whole  time  in  the  society  of  engineers  of  high  reputation 
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and  moral  character,  we  took  a  sixth  cast  of  him,  No.  7, 
by  whieh  it  will  be  observed,  that  a  geoeral  ejipanaioA  of 
tile  whole  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  the  m^oral 
aettUmenls  has  been  going  on :  but  to  shew  it  more  dis- 
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tinctly,  we  here  give  a  double  diagram.  No*  8 ;  the  lines 
fry  bj  6, 6,  being  taken  from  the  fourth  cast,  taken  at  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  the  lines  a^  a,  a,  a,  taken  from  the 
last  cast,  near  nine  years  after,  the  whole  of  the  time  being 
engaged  with  high  moral  and  intellectual  society,  and 
we  find  that  the  head  has  undergone  a  change  in  accord- 
ance with  it;  namely,  the  moral  sentiments  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  have  increased  during  this  period  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  some  parts,  while,  what  to  some  may 
appear  extraordinary,  the  propensities  have  got  less  dtiring 
the  same  period,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
diagram;  clearly  developing  the  action  that  has  been 
going  on,  and  the  form  of  the  skull  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  working  of  the  mind  in  the  brain  at  the  same 
time.  Doubters^  sceptics^  and  medical  gentlemen^  read^  mark^ 
learrty  and  inwardly  digest^  these  extraordinary  facts.  But 
if  those  were  the  only  facts  where  change  of  form  have 
taken  place  we  should  have  said  but  little,  or  have  been 
silent  on  the  occasion;  but  we  are  in  possession  of  one  hun- 
dred and  two  casts,  taken  at  all  periods  of  life,  from  eight 
to  eighty  years  of  age ;  amongst  them  several  cases  of  an 
extraordinary  nature,  where  propensities  having  been  con- 
trolled, the  heads  in  the  parts  corresponding  have  got 
less ;  and  three  or  four  cases  where  some  of  the  higher 
sentiments  have  ceased  to  act,  and  the  head  has  got  less  in 
the  parts,  according  with  the  change;  clearly  demonstrating 
that  a  change  of  form  of  the  skull  takes  place  by  absorption 
and  deposition  with  the  working  of  the  brain.  Hence  the 
importance  of  Phrenology,  in  enabling  us  to  give  proper 
directions  to  the  Acuities,  so  as  to  inculcate  true^rinciples 
of  morality,  by  exciting  respect  for  the  moral  laws,  and 
obedience  to  the  positive  laws« 
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We  conclude,  from  these  principles,  that  all  the  social 
yirtues  consist  in  theperfonnance  of  actions  useful  both  to 
society  and  to  the  individual;  that  they  may  be  in* 
creased  by  moral  direction ;  that  they  may  be  all  traced 
to  the  physical  object  of  the  preservation  of  man ;  that 
Nature,  having  implanted  in  our  bosoms  the  necessity  of 
this  preservation,  imposes  all  the  consequences  arising^ 
fiom  it  as  a  law^  and  prohibits^  as  a  crime  whatever 
counteracts  the  operation  of  this  principle ;  and,  moreover, 
that  we  are  haj^y  in  exact  proportion  to  the  obedience  we 
yield  to  those  laws  which  Nature  has-  established  with  a 
view  to  our  happiness  and  preservation,  the  law  of  Nature 
being  the  regular  and  constant  order  of  events  according 
to  which  God  rules  the  universe.. 

UieUf  from  what  has  come  within  your  notice^  are  you  of 
opinion  that  toe  have  the  power  ta^  alter  our  deodopmenU 
and  thereby  produce  beneficial  aUerations  in  our  character  ? 

Certainly,  that  is  our  opinion,  based  upon  proofs  of  facts, 
wherein  is  shown  that  alterations  have  been  produced  that 
will  create  a  difficulty  of  any  reaction  of  the  faculties ;  or» 
more  properly  speaking,  the  power  of  gmng  onward  in 
that  altered  state  will  become  more  easy  to  accomplish. 
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This  book  awd  te  bust  aecompan^ng'U  aie  oiered  to  the 
moHce  of  Aose  wlio  wish  to  take  a  fibort  view  of  themenoe; 
but  those  'mho  feel  «  desire  to  eater  into  a  phtlosopUeml 
iaquhy,  and  to  beooine  ]^ctieal  Pfarevoiogists,  nmst 
dhreet  their  attention  to  a  colketioa  of  ftets  fnm  o«sIb 
easily  obtained  fiir^tiM  putpose. 

To  ^i^«oiiie  feeility  in  the  first  observatiDW^  we  have 
made  some  additiens  to  «ur  small  book,  \Leesfmg  the  whole 
in  as  condensed  a  form  aa  the  nature  of  the  subject  would 
admit.  To  bring  the  same  within  a  raoderale  expense — 
to  render  it  plain  and  easily  understood  to  beginiiei»-^ 
to  make  dedueUons  fiem  ftu^ts  in  oar  colieetion  well  known 
and  referrible  to-r-aad  to. avoid  apecuiative  infeiences — 
have  been  consideratioaB  we  have  endeavoured  to  attend 
to. 

in  studying  the  saienef,  aome  general  iniitdplea  «ur 
necessary  to  attend  ta  in  ^the  ^eariy  consideratioa  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  organs.  With  the  view  of  giving 
some  facility,  we  have  given  figures,  to  show  that  a  great 
difference  of  form  exists  between  individuals  acting  under 
the  influence  of  the  moral  feelings  and  others  acting  under 
the  influence  of  the  animal  propensities — ^Indians  mani« 
festing  great  cruelty  and  others  capable  of  entertaining 
superior  feelings — of  the  frontal  sinus  at  times  found  at 
Form,  Individuality,  Size,  Weight,  Colour,  and  Locality 
— of  a  muscle  observed  at  times  (but  very  seldom)  on  the 
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«de  of  tile  head,  wibcn  so/  |»odueiiig  some  diflfeulty  a 
making  observations  on  the  organs  of  SecMtiFenest, 
AeqoidtiVeaess,  and  CoastrlictiTenesi^-'-of  a  philosopher 
and  an  idiot,  iUustrative  of  a  great  mind  and  the  reverse*-*- 
also  of  singularly-Iong  and  flat-shaped  skulls,  to  show 
great  difiTetenoe  of  forms  exists— mortoirer,  we  have  given 
a  set  of  figures,  to  ahow  a  change  of  form  in  the  same 
individua],  from  a  deterioration,  owing  to  a  neglect  of  edu- 
cation, to  an  increase,  produced ;  by  education  and  moral 
direction — also,  feeling,  by  a  study  of  the  science,  great 
&cil!ties  will  be  giyeh  to  preceptors,  and  those  having  the 
care  of  youth,  to  invite  inquiry,  figures,  with  some  ob» 
servations,  will  be  found,  which,  if  attended  to,  we  con- 
sider will  assist  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  at 
present  experienced  in  education* 

As  the  situations  of  the  various  organs  will  often,  to 
those  who  take  a  view  of  the  science,  come  under  con- 
sideration, we  beg  attention  to  their  arrangement,  which 
must  impress  feelings  of  admiration  at  ^e  beautifiil  order 
in  which  Nature  has  placed  them,  and  tst  the  perseverance 
and  research  made  in  the  discovery  of  their  situations,  as 
determined  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 

It  must  strike  those  vf ho  t^e  a  view  of  the  fNsience  at 
what  has  been  done,  opposed  as  it  has  been,  when  it  is 
known  that  we  have  in  our  collection,  indep«ideiit  of 
others,  upwards  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  easts  from 
nature,  of  knovni  characters,  well  authenticated,  and 
without  a  single  instance  of  eontradiction  ;  and 'are 
enabled  to  prove  the  thirty-five  organs,  as  established^ 
not  by  two  or  three  examples,  but,  the  greater  number  of 
the  oi^gans,  by  two  or  Ihree  hundred  «q[)ecimens:.morcover» 
Inwards  of  four  thousand  skulls  of  animals  have  been 
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lidded  to  the  collection,  which  also  bear  out  the  truths  of 
the  science** 

7%w,  to  somcy  at  a  fird  glance^  may  appear  incredible  f 
hilt  those  having  any  doubt  may  see  and  judge  for  them-^ 
selves. 

The  importance  of  the  science  is,  ty  numbers,  parti- 
cularly by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
the  facts  collected,  beginning  to  be  duly  appreciated;  and, 
from  a  great  number  of  circumstances  that  have  come 
within  our  notice,  we  are  impressed  with  a  feeling,  that  it 
will  be  found  of  more  importance  than  at  a  first  glance 
appears,  by  giving  great  facilities  to  the  proper  direction 
of  the  faculties,  and  in  the  application  of  them  to  education 
and  for  professions. 

Another  point  to  attend  to  is,  many  persons,  after 
taking  a  view  of  the  collection,  and  admitting  the  truths 
of  the  science,  make  an  objection,  namely,  that  they 
differ  with  the  Phrenologists  in  the  minutiae  of  the 
organs ;  and  have  entertained  an  idea,  that  they  maintain 
that  heads  have  thirty-five  organs,  all  largely  developed. 
Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  and  inves- 
tigate what  the  Phrenologists  have  done  and  are  doing; 
when  they  predicate  actions  and^speak  on  character  from 
development,  will  find  that  is  not  the  case. 

We  go  further,  for  the  immense  number  of  facts  col- 
lected prove  it,  that  every  head,  except  idiots,  has 
the  thirty-five  organs ;  btit  we  do  not  attempt  to  say  they 
are  •all  largely  developed  and  active  in  one  individual ; 
but  by  observations  on  a  few  persons,  every  organ  in  one 
or  the  other  will  be  found  fully  developed  (that  is  in  a  few 
individuals);  and  those  who  will  pay  attention  to  the 
manner  a  practical  Phrenologist  proceeds  when  speaking 
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of  actions,  will  find  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  point  oot 
or  give  more  than  from  five  to  nine  or  ten  prominent  points 
of  character,  except  in  very  extraordinary  cases :  hence 
the  Phrenologist  does  not  attempt  to  give  more  than  so 
many  prominent  parts  of  the  head,  the  rest  being  small 
and  moderately  developed,  taking  the  same  part  in  the 
character  as  their  size  and  activity  manifests* 

We  recommend  to  those  studying  the  science  to  collect 
facts  upon  them  to  reason,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
reasoning  alone ;  for  upon  facts  they  may  take  their  stand 
with  some  chance  of  success  :  but  by  reasoning  first  they 
may  fall  into  an  error,  not  easy  at  times  successfully  to 
retract  This  may  be  avoided  in ,  the  early  consideration 
of  the  science,  by  proper  attention  to  the  fundamental 
powers  of  the  organs,  and  carefully  attending  to  the 
manifestations  of  their  degrees  of  activity,  previous  to 
speaking  of  their  actions,  which  it  will  be  well  not  to 
attempt  until  a  knowledge  of  the  different  degrees  of 
activity  is  attained  ;  for  when  actions  of  the  organs  are 
spoken  of,  and  character  is  predicated,  it  is  not  by  a  single 
organ,  but  under  combinations  and  modifications  of  and 
with  other  organs ;  also,  as  they  may  be  influenced  by  the 
greater  or  lesser  proportions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
regions,  and  the  quantity  more  or  less  in  the  base  or 
upper,  part  of  the  head :  observations  if  attended  t(h  it 
will  not  be  found  difficult  to  speak  of  or  predicate  actions 
of  the  organs,  or  draw  conclusions  on  heads,  skulls,  &c. 

A  study  of  the  mind  and  man  is  considered  by  many 
persons  as  of  modern  introduction :  that  is  not  the  case  ; 
for  history  points  out  that  the  philosophy  of  man  is  of  verj 
anterior  date.  Thales,  in  his  discourses,  stated  that  a 
cultivated  mind,  and  a  study  of  the  philosophy  of  man» 
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»e  the  chief  soarces  cxf  happiness,  and  advises  the  taking 
of  more  pains  to  conect  the  blemishes  of  the  mind  than  of 
the  face.  Cameades,  Anaxagoras,  and  Socrates,  pursued 
the  same  studies.  The  latter,  according  to  Cicero,  was 
the  first  who  called  down  Philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth, 
and  introduced  her  into  the  public  walks  of  life,  and  into 
the  domestic  retirements  of  men,  that  she  might  instruct 
them  concerning  life,  manners,  and  the  truth  of  Nature. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  ancient  and  modern  phi- 
losophers to  be  traced  who  have  made  mind  and  man 
their  study,  but  in  a  general  way ;  but  none  have  suc- 
ceeded to  point  out  the  actual  seats  of  direct  primitive 
functions  of  the  mind,  as  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have 
done. 

There  are  some  persons  who,  from  not  having  time, 
others  frpm  inclination,  still  speak  with  doubt  on  the 
science ;  but  few  now  rail  at  it.  Our  advice  is,  do  as  we 
have  done ;  search  diligently,  and  collect  facts,  and  if  they 
do  not -find  as  we  have,  then  deal  out  the  tainted  arrow, 
or  disbelieving  sneer,  as  self-conviction  can  only  be 
founded  on  self-observation :  for  unless  strong  facts  are 
produced  against  it,  all  opposition  must  prove  feeble  and 
weak ;  and  the  opposers,  without  facts  to  support  them, 
will  ultimately  find  themselves  weak  in  their  arguments, 
if  not  so  in  their  intellectual  mansions. 
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Phrenology  is  a  system  of  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Miitdy  and'i^  founded  on  facts  ascertainable  byconscioush 
neds  and  obsejwation. 

It  is  ^  princip]js  of  Physiology  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
that  dissection  alone  can  give  us  no  information  con- 
cerning the  functions  of  the  bodily  organs :  no  ftnatomist, 
by  dissecting  the  optic  ner^e,  could  predicate  that  its 
fanotion  is  to  minister'  to  vision ;  or,  by  dissecting  the 
tongue,  could  discover  that  i£  is  the  organ  of  taste.  In 
the.  same  way  anatomists,  m  dissecting  the  brain,  cannot 
discover  the  functions  of  that  organ. 

Metaphysicians  also,  having  confined  themselves  chiefly 
to  reflection  on   Consciousness,  could  npt  discover  the 
origans  of  the  mind.     On  the  other  hand,  Phrenologists 
f  have  endeavoured  to  av«[d  the  obstacles  presented  by  these 
«  modes  of  philosophizing,  and  have  compared  manifestations 
of  mind.whh  development  of  brain,  in  an  immense  num- 
ber ofii&drriduals.     The  system  now  offered  to  notice, 
^.and  io/irhich  attention  is  directed,  is  the  result  of  observa- 
tions thus   made;   and  the   principal  points  whicl^  are 
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conceived  to  be  established^  by  extensive  observation  and 
induction,  are  the  following : — 

Ist  That  the  brain  is  the  material  instrument  by  means 
of  which  the  mind  carries  on  intercourse  with  the  external 
world. 

2d.  That  the  brain  is  an  aggregate  of  parts,  each  of 
which  has  a  special  and  determinate  function. 

3d.  That  the  form  of  the  brain  can  be  ascertained  by 
inspecting  the  cranium ;  and  that  the  functions  of  the 
several  parts  may  be  determined  by  comparing  their  size 
with  the  power  of  manifesting  the  mental  faculties. 

4th.  That  character,  moral,  intellectual,  or  sensual,  will 
not  be  manifested  without  corresponding  development  of 
*the  brain. 

In  making  observations  on  the  manifestations  of  the 
cerebral  parts,  with  a  view  of  drawing  deductions  therefrom, 
there  are  some  points  requisite  to  take  into  consideration, 
namely,  to  consider  the  relative  proportions  of  one  part  of 
the  head  to  the  other,  particularly  in  the  parts  before  and 
behind  the  line  drawn  from  the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the 
top  of  the  head,  named  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  anterior  and 
posterior,  or  the  frontal  and  occipital  regions;  also  in  the 
{>roportions  of  the  base  and  upper  regions  of  the  brain,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  figures. 

By  a  reference  to  the  figure  a,  also  to  the  line  as  drawn 
from  the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the  top  of  the  head,  observing 
Ihe  proportions  before  and  behind  the  line,  also  the  pro- 
portions above  and  under  the  lines  marked  1,  2,  and  3,  4, 
it  is  manifest  the  greater  proportion  is  before  the  line, 
from  the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  5 :  hence  it  is  inferable 
that  the  individual  so  organized  will  act  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  superior  feelings  and  sentiments,  and  form 
one  of  the  respectable  part  of  society. 
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This  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the  casts  we  nave  of 
this  class  of  individuals,  being  near  eleven  hundred,  from 
living  persons,  some  from  the  humble,  but  the  greater 
proportion  from  the  middle  and  upper,  walks  of  society. 

By  reference  to  the  figure  b,  observing  the  same  rules 
by  the  same  numbers,  also  the  proportions  in  the  same 
manner,  it  will  be  manifest  the  greater  proportion  is  the 
reverse  of  the  other,  being  behind  the  perpendicular  line. 
Individuals  so  organized  will  be  found  to  act  under  the 
influence  of  the  lower  feelings  and  animal  propensities. 
The  casts  of  the  criminals,  being  upwards  of  200,  we  have 
in  the  collection  have  all  this  description  of  organization. 

In  making  observations,  as  here  pointed  out,  and  in 
making  deductions,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  in  the  case  of 
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finding  individuals  thus  organized,  that  they  will,  from 
natural  inclination,  destroy  fellow  man ;  but  one  thing 
will  be  found,  that  if,  from  pecuniary  difficulties,  supposed 
injuries,  or  other  adventitious  causes,  the  passions  become 
raised,  or  provocation  takes  place  in  anyway  touching 
them  personally,  the  consequences  will  be  unpleasant,  if 
not  hazardous,  to  those  who  irritate  or  oppose  them  while 
in  such  a  state.  They  lose  tlie  better  part  of  man,  and 
their  feelings  say, — 

■  "  Tempt  not  my  swelling  rage 

With  black  reproaches,  scorn,  and  provocation." 


In  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  national 
examples  of  skulls,  where  we  obtain  them  authentic,  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  is  most  singulary  borne  out.  We 
have  now  in  the  collection  about  four  hundred  of  this  class. 
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In  thus  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  national  variety, 
as  before  observed,  it  is  curious  to  see  the  different 
manifestions  of  the  cerebral  parts  of  the  organizations* 
The  preceding  figure  c  is  taken  from  the  skull  of  a  Carib 
{mentiojied  by  many  travellers  as  the  cruellest  race^.  It 
is  borne  out,  as  will  be  observed,  by  the  great  portion 
behind  the  line  drawn  from  the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  by  the  small  proportion  before. 

By  attending  to  the  same  rules,  and  observing  the  pro- 
portion before  the  line  in  the  figure  d,  there  is  a  good 
proportion  before.  This  figure  is  taken  from  the  skull  of 
an  American  Indian,  whose  character  is  known  to  be  far 
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superior  to  the  Carib,  manifesting  very  superior  mind  and 
talent  to  the  other.  Here  we  find  a  good  portion  of  the 
brain  before,  to  reason  and  carry  on  operations  with, 
which  bears  out  the  science  in  the  same  manner. 

In  thus  tracing  the  character  of  the  various  national 
examples,  it  becomes  an  extremely  interesting  inquiry, 
most  beautifully  illustrating  the  theory,  and  the  great 
variety  in  the  works  of  Nature. 

Another  point  requisite  to  pay  attention  to  is  the  frontal 
sinus,  but  which  is  seldom  found  so  large  as  to  prevent 
Phrenological  observations.  The  organs  that  it  most 
interferes  with,  and  which  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  drawing  conclusions,  are  Form,  Size,  Weight, 
and  the  lower  part  of  Individuality.  This  has  been  con- 
sidered to  present  a  difficulty,  but  not  of  that  magnitude 
which  the  anti-Phrenologists  have  represented ;  the  ob- 
servations daily  made  on  those  organs  proving  it  otherwise. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  frontal  sinus,  we  here  give  two 
cuts,  Eand  f,  which  represent  parts  of  the  skull,  just  above 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  to  the  lower  part  of  Eventuality. 

Figure  b  is  taken  from  one  having  a  large  frontal  sinus ; 
the  two  tables  of  the  skull  at  this  part  being  separated 
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gives  a  full  appearance.  Were  this  to  be  often  the  case, 
difficulties  to  the  same  extent  would  certainly  exist ;  but 
it  is  seldom  found  so.  We  have  examined  many  hundreds 
of  skulls,  and  found  very  few :  even  then  some  allowance 
may  be  made,  and  the  deductions  therefrom  accurate,  by 
those  who  have  given  the  science  a  little  study. 

Figure  f  is  a  different  kind  of  frontal  sinus ;  the  bone 
in  front  of  it  appears  much  thicker,  and  not  so  high  up: 
we  have  found  some  like  this  on  examining  the  skulls  of 
old  persons.  This  would  not  interfere  to  any  extent  in 
Phrenological  observations ;  but  in  all  cases  it  will  be 
well  to  make  a  little  allowance,  supposing  a  small  frontal 
sinus  to  exist. 

It  is  also  requisite  to  attend  to  the  temporal  ridges  on 
the  sides  of  the  head,  there  being  at  times  a  muscle  that 
extends  along  from  the  anterior  part  of  Acquisitiveness  to 
the  posterior  part  of  Secretiveness,  at  times  taking  in  part 
of  Ideality  and  Cautiousness.  When  this  is  supposed  to 
exist,  the  eye  must  not  be  entirely  depended  upon,  but 
the  parts  must  be  carefully  felt.  Persons  inclined  to  be 
lusty  are  the  individuals  who  are  most  likely  to  have  the 
mus.cle  large,  and  which  require  care  when  making  ob- 
servations on  the  cerebral  parts. 
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Hie  figure  o  represents  the  muscle  on  tiie  side  of  the 
sknll,  wtdch  can  only  be  observed  bythe  fbel.  Thk  is 
taken  from  a. cast  in  our  collection,  with  the  musdeon  one 
side:and  taken  off  on  the  other. 

These  particulars  attended  to  will  give  facilities  in  the 
inferences  drawn  on  the  manifestations  of  the  cerebral 
parts  of  the  organization. 


The  two  next  cuts  show  the  great  difference  between 
the  configuration  of  the  forehead  of  a  great  mind,  and 
that  of  a  natural-born  idiot.  The  one  marked  h  is  taken 
from  a  mask  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  talents  as 
a  statesman  and  philosopher  were  well  known,  which  is 
borne  out  in  the  figure  and  busts  of  him. 
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The  other  cut,  maEk«d  i,  is  from  a  cast  taken  from  a 
natuial-bom  idiot,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  taken  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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This  wants  no  description  to  point  it  out ;  any  one  at  a 

"glance  will  see  the  same.     Between  these  two  extremes 

the  great  varieties  of  character  we  meet  with  are  found. 

Certain  it  is,  we  do  not  often  meet  with  a  Franklin  or  an 

idiot. 

Many  persons,  looking  at  the  busts  of  Franklin  and  the 
Upt,  have  said,  any  one  may  see  that  is  the  bust  of  a 
bmind,  when  looking  at  the  former,  and  that  is  an 
*i^oywhen  looking  at  the  latter ;  but,  upon  inquiry  why 
they  thought  them  so,  have  not  been  able  to  explain :  that 
appears  to  be  left  to  the  P/irenologist  to  point  out. 

The  two  next  cuts,  k  and  l,  are  introduced  to  show  that 
a  great  difference  of  form  exists,  and  that  great  difference 
in  the  character  also  is  to  be  found.  The  one  marked  k 
is  taken  from  the  skull  of  a  Celt,  and  is  very  remarkable 
for  its  length  and  flat  shape. 
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The  other,  marked  l,  is  taken  from  the  skull  of  a 
German,  remarkable  for  its  singular  flat  shape  and  height. 


These  are  introduced,  like  the  figures  h  and  i,  to  show 
that  great  difference  of  form  exists,  being  two  of  the 
extremes.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  they  are  not 
shown  as  specimens  of  the  nations  to  which  they  have 
belonged,  but  for  the  extremes  of  difference  in  the  shapes. 
Various  kinds  of  character  may  exist  under  these  extremes 
of  shape,  according  as  the  proportions  may  be  found  in 
the  anterior  and  posterior  regions  of  the  head.  We  have 
some  in  the  collection  from   living  persons,  of  highly 
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respectable  characters,  not  much  unlike  these,  but  having 
in  both  shapes  the  greater  proportion  before  the  line. 

One  thing  may  be  observed  in  meeting  with  individuals 
thus  organized :  if  we  met  with  individuals  of  either  shape, 
having  the  greater  proportion  behind  the  line,  as  shown 
in  figure  K,  we  must  acknowledge  we  should  not  like  to 
live  under  their  government ;  they  would  be  summary, 
show  a  want  of  good  feeling,  and  require  the  assistance 
of  the  laws  to  hold  them  in  obedience  :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  either  of  them  had  the  greater  proportion  before^ 
as  shewn  in  figure  t,  no  such  fear  need  be  entertained, 
neither  would  such  caution  be  required.  In  making  ob* 
nervations  on  casts  of  individuals  thus  organized  a  little 
more  care  is  requisite  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

In  addition  to  these  observations,  the  constitutions  and 
the  temperaments  must  not  be  overlooked.  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
in  his  late  work  on  character,  points  them  out  as  essen-* 
tially  necessary  to  be  attended  to :  there  are  four  kinds^ 
namely, — the  Lymphatic,  or  Phlegmatic, — the  Sanguine^ 
— the  Bilious, — and  the  Nervous. 

Those  partaking  of  the  Lymphatic  indicate  slowness  and 
weakness  in  the  vegetative,  affective,  and  intellectual 
functions;  those  of  the  sanguine  are  easily  affected  by 
external  impressions,  and  possess  -greater  energy  than 
those  of  the  former ;  those  of  the  bilious  manifest  great 
general  activity  and  functional  energy;  those  of  the 
nervous,  rapidity  in  the  muscular  actions,  vivacity  in 
the  sensations,  and  exhibit  great  nervous  sensibility. 
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PROPENSITIES. 
Ord/et  \st. — The  elective  FacuUieiy  or  PropensUie^^ 

The  first  nine  organs  are  considered  as  affeotiTe  facalUes 
or  propensities,  are  common  to  man  and  animal,  and  ars 
a»  follow  :  AmatiY«ae88  ;  Philoprogenitiveiiess  ;  Inkabi* 
tireness,  or  (CoDcentrativeness)  ;  Adhesiveness;  Com* 
bativeness;  Destnictiveness ;  Seoretiveness ;  A<sqttisitive- 
ness ;  and  Constructiveness^ 

To  JudUtate  an  inquiry  into  the  functions  and  {tcHon9 
of  these  organs^  is  it  not  important  to  distinguish  what  is 
their  development  as  affective  faculties^  and  what  as  pro^ 
pensHies? 

Certainly ;  it  is  of  great  importance  to  knofr  whether 
they  are  acting  as  affective  faonlties  or  as  propensities, 
as  the  former,  they  produce  only  desires,  inclinftti(Nis,,<v 
instincts;  but  the  name  propensity  is  applied  to  internal 
impulses,  which  invite  to  certain  actions.  It  i»  therefore 
highly  requisite  to  inquire  into  their  tendency  as  afifective 
faculties  and  aspropensities. 

What  is  their  tendency  as  affective  faculties? 

As  aflective  faculties  they  should  be  considered  as 
desires,  thereby  producing  some  of  the  finest  affections, 
which  may  be  classed  under  four  heads,  viz. ; — the  social 
qffectioTis^  which  arises  from  the  perception  or  the  per* 
suasion-  of  amiable  qualities,  personal  or  mental,  for 
which  a  strong  predeliction  is  formed,  as  in  the  conjugal 
relations ; — the  filial  affections^  being  a  conviction  of  a 
sense  of  perpetual  cares  and  acts  of  kindness ; — the 
fraterrud  affeciionsy  which   owe  much  of  their  strength 
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ta  the  closest  hsblte  of  intimacy,  the  peroeption  of  one 
cominon  inteiest,  and  an  impiessive  sense  of  the  ines- 
tillable  value  of  domestic  hannony ; — and«  the  fiienily. 
affiecUsnt^  which  inspire,  by  the  oontemplationt  of  pkaang 
qualides  and  the  perception  of  a  similarity  in  dis- 
poatiosi)  being,  always  chelated  by  reciproeai  acta  of 
kiidnem.  Hence  the  importance  of  an  inquiry-  into  the 
tendimcy  of  the  social  affections,  it  being,  under  those 
feelings,  that  the  little  plans  in  the  humble' walks  of  life 
and  society,  previous  to  marriage,  are  carried  on  by  oonoert; 
and  small  communities  a»e  kept  together  by  the  tie^  of 
sodalHlity  and  reciprocal  love,  exhibiting  one  of  the  most 
beautifiil  pictures  in  human  nature,  which  says,  with 
Pope, — 

''  Let  mutual  joys  our  mutual  trust  combme, 
And  love. and  loye-born  confideacebe  thioe.'* 

Moreover,  when;acting  under  the  influence  of  the  aifeetiva 
faculties,  the  mind  dwells  upon  the  accomplishments 
wMoh  have  inspired  the  affections,  reeals-  the  soenca  of 
pleasure  past,  anticipates  those  which  are  to  come,  and, 
in  the  expressions  of  those  feelings,,  it  purposely  prolongs 
the  phraseology  which  best  prolongs  the  fascinating,  idea. 
Siieh  will  be  the  actions  of  those  organs  when  in  combi- 
nation with  a  full  development  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
being  most  particularly  observable  when  a  passion  or  a. 
strong  affection  is  not  raised  suddenly,  but  is  produced  by 
deliberation  or  meditation  upon  the  subject 

Having  described  their  tendency  as  affective  faculties^ 
rmU  it  not  be  desirable  to  inquire  into  their  tendency  as 
propensities^  with  their  effects^  and  how  they  may  be  con^- 
iroUed  ? 

Certainly,  it  ^will  be  desirable  ;  for  as  propensities  they 
may  act  from  internal  impulse,  which  invite  to  c^tain 
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actions;  and  as  passions  gWe  place  to  more  permanent 
affections,  and  with  a  moderate  development  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  they  will  act  under  the  influence  of  resentment, 
when  every  species  of  ag^gravation  is  deliberately  dwelt 
upon,  every  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  aggressor  which 
may  augment  his  apparent  culpability,  and  every  part  of 
his  demeanour  is  brought  forward  to  manifest  the 
greatness  of  the  offence ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  endeavour  to  hold  them  in  check  or 
abeyance  to  the  moral  sentiments. 

Then  it  appears  of  importance  to  know  their  tendency 
as  propensities,  JFtU  it  not  also  he  desirable  to  he  ahle  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  their  practical  tendency  as  af- 
fective facultieSf  or  as  propensities^  and  to  point  out  the 
impropriety  of  suffering  them  cw  the  latter  to  he  our  guides  ? 

An  inquiry  into  the  practical  tendency  of  the  pro- 
pensities, the  final  causes  and  usefulness  of  our  being 
endowed  with  them  as  affective  faculties,  and  the  irre- 
gularities, confusion,  and  misery,  consequent  upon  their 
development  as  propensities,  will  clearly  evince  the  truth 
of  a  position  advanced,  that  the  passions  or  propensities, 
considered  in  themselves,  are  not  calculated  to  be  our 
guides  and  directors  in  our  pursuits  after  well-being: 
for  although  there  may  be  a  pleasing  and  apparent 
highly  beneficial  diversity  in  the  indulgence  of  some  of 
the  propensities  of  human  nature,  occasioned  by  inci- 
dental circumstances,  yet  the  legitimate  influences  of 
such  circumstances  are  and  must  be  very  circumscribed. 
Were  we  in  every  case  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  propensities  alone,  they  would  very  frequently  lead  us 
into  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  of  happiness — ^they 
would  plunge  us  into  every  extravagance^  and  be  the 
means  of  exposing  us  to  every  calamity. 
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It  appears  that  mankind  wHl  be  lialde  to  many  etrwrt 
if  governed  by  the  prcpendtks — wUl  it  not  be  importawt  to 
have  their  development  pointed  out  to  ««,  so  thai  we  ahoidd 
in  ourselves  be  aware  of  their  state  of  activity j  that  the 
consequences  and  calamities  they  t^md  to  may  be  avoided  ? 

It  certainly  becomes  a  most  important  question  to 
ascertain  whether  we  be  destined^  by  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  to  be  incessantly  exposed  to  unhappiness, 
and  Xo  be  agitated  by  evil  and  pernicious  passions,  without 
suitable  means  to  oppose  them  ?  Are  we  thus  to  be  driven 
into  every  danger  by  their  impetuosity,  without  a  compass 
to  point  out  where  we  are  going,  or  a  pilot  to  direct  our 
course?  If  this  were  the  immutable  destination  of  man, 
we  should  inevitably  suffer  greater  calamities  than  those 
to  whi6h  inferior  natures  are  exposed.  In  fact,  no  one 
ever  seriously  supposed  it  to  be  the  destination  of  man, 
that  he  should  be  solely  governed  by  his  propensities. 
The  most  ignorant  will  sometimes  perceive  that  humau 
beings  possess  rules  of  action,  by  attention  to  which  they 
are  able  to  avoid  many  calamities.  Hence  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  a  development  of  the 
propensities. 

From  those  observations^  does  it  not  appear^  that  those 
acting  under  the  influence  of  the  propensities  are  aware 
of  doing  wrong  ;  that  they  are  the  objects  of  foUy  and 
tormenting  passions;  and  that  they  are  also  aware  that  it  is 
to  the  moral  sentiments  they  must  appeal  to^  as  their  guides 
and  directors  over  the  propensities  ? 

Those  who  yield  the  reins  to  their  impetuous  passions 
will  oflen  acknowledge  that  they  are  doing  vn'ong — tha 
they  are  inconsiderate — that  they  are  acting  unwisely  and 
without  reflection.     When  we  behold  others,  the  sport  of 
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folly  or  of  tonnenting  paaaoiiB,  we  all  unite  in  the 
accusation  that  they  are  acting  imtionaily*— that  they 
violate  the  dictates  of  their  own  understanding — (hat  they 
are  opposed  to  their  better  judgment.  To  powers  of  a 
superior  nature,  the  high  .moral  sentiments,  we  look  for 
control  over  the  propensities  and  passions:  they  are 
destined  to  guide  the  legitimate  passions  and  affections 
into  the  right  course,  and  to  control  every  propensity  that 
is  irregular  and  pernicious.  It  is  to  the  moral  sentiments 
we  look  forward  to  as  guides  in  the  pursuit  after  our 
well<-being. 

Then  from  what  u  (ueertamed  of  their  actions  as  pro^ 
perisities^  it  wUX  be  desirable  to.  direct  them  as  affecUioe 
facvUies;  and  that  a  thoroztgh  knowledge  of  UieirfiincUons 
is  of  the  utmost  importance^  thereby  to  enable  us  to  govern 
and  hold  in  command  the  propensities  with  a  proper 
observance  of  and  obedience  to^  the  organic  and  natural 
laws? 

•'  The  faculties  of  our  mind,'*  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  are  the 
tools  and  engines  we  must  use  in  every  disquisition ;  and 
the  better  we  understand  their  nature  and  force,  the  more 
successfully  we  shall  be  able  to  control  and  apply  them." 
This  is  borne  out  by  a  vast  number  of  facts  that  have  come 
within  our  own  knowledge,  but  more  particularly  firom 
casts  in  our  own  possession,  of  individuals  who  have  had 
them  taken  at  different  periods ;  when,  from  perceiving  by 
the  first  cast  that  the  propensities  were  in  too.  great  a 
proportion,  when  compared  with  the  moral  sentiments^, 
advice  was  given-  and  acted  upon,  and  a  total  change 
of  character  took  place  of  a  high  moral  improvement; 
when  compared  with  upon  taking  the  second  casts,,  fbui^ 
five,  and  six  years  afler,  a  corresponding  change  bad 
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takeiL  place  in  the  form  of  the  head  at  the  coronal  region, 
(t.  e.  the  moral  sentiments^),  which,  was  found  to  be  much 
larger,,  and  in  several  cases  the  lower  propensities  had 
got  much  less.  The  casts  here  alluded  to  were  all  taken 
after  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  This,  to  some  of  our 
readers,  may  appear  strange;  but  such  is  the  case — and 
facts  are  stubborn  arguments,  and  most  fully  illustrate,, 
tl^^.  by  proper  obeisance  to  the  organic  and  natural  laws 
by.  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  great  changes  can  be  produced, 
even  at  late  periods  of  life,  in  the  organization  of  man.* 
hence  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  propensities  must  be 
^%Uy  usefuL  Moreover^  it  imposes  a  moral  duty  upon 
niankind»  when  it  is  aso^tained  that  he  has  the  means  (to 
a  oertain.  extent),  by  divine  aid,  to  alter  his  present  cha- 
racter, namely^  to  cease  to  act  under  the  influence  of  the 
pso|>en8ities. 


The  fiifit  nine  faculties  give  merely  desire^  and  may  be 
properly  called psopensities,  and  are  as  follow: — 1,  Ama- 
tiveness;  2,  Philoprogenitiveness ;  3^  Inhabitiveness  or 
Concentrativeness ;  4,  Adhesiveness;  5,  Combative- 
ness;  6,  Destnictiveness ;  7,  Secretiveness ;  8,  Acquisi- 
tiveness ;  and  9,.  Construotiveness* 

l.^Amativenes»y  the  propensity  for  the. propagation  and 
preservation  of  the.  species. 

Thispropensity^^when  fully  developed,  is  one  which  takes 
a  very  active  part  in  society,  and  in  the  general  character 
of  man*  It  \%  in  man,  and  in  aninrnln  in  general,  largely 
developed!  Nature  seems  thus  to  have  fully  endowed  man 
and  animals  with  this  organ  for  the  noblest  of  purposes — 
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that  of  strengthening  sexual  attachments,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  different  species. 

When  fully  developed,  in  combination  with  the  mora 
sentiments  and  Adhesiveness  large,  it  leads  to  the 
strongest  mutual  affections.  Under  these  feelings  the 
little  plans  in  the  humble  walks  of  society,  previous  to 
marriage,  are  carried  on  by  concert ;  and  small  commu- 
nities are  kept  together  by  the  tie  of  sociability  and  reci- 
procal love.  The  history  of  some  of  the  South  Sea  islands, 
which  the  voyages  of  discovery  have  tended  to  disclode, 
enables  us  to  glance  at  society  in  some  of  its  earlier  forms, 
and  to  mark,  in  some  striking  examples,  the  inviolable 
fidelity  of  social  love,  and  the  results  of  the  manifestation 
of  these  wgans.  If  to  the  above^  Philoprogenitiveness  and 
Inhabitiveness  be  also  fully  developed,  it  leads  to  an  exclu- 
sive and  indissoluble  union ;  and  the  sweets  of  domestic 
life  make  ample  amends  for  its  more  severe  engagements*. 
To  man,  love  is  the  source  of  many  other  social  enjoyments 
and  important  advantages — love,  or  a  strong  aflection,  for 
a  particular  woman,  is,  to  young  men,  one  of  the  greatest 
incentives  to  virtue  and  propriety  of  conduct. 

A  young  man  in  love  thinks  that  the  eyes  of  his  favourite 
continually  behold  him ;  through  this  amiable  medium  he 
views  all  his  actions,  and  even  his  thoughts.  His  afiec- 
tions  are  so  great,  that  he,  in  some  measure,  is  deterred 
from  regarding  any  other  woman,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  from  indulging  in  any  loose  or  irregular  habits. 
The  dispositions  of  the  female  are  the  same  with  those  of 

*  Repetition  of  marriage  appears  to  us  the  result  of  this  combiQatton* 
We  have  several  casts  of  individuals  in  the  collection  who  have  married 
a  second,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  time,  all  of  which  have  these  organs 
very  largely  developed. 
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the  male ;  her  attentioii  is  completely  en^ossed,  and  she 
seldom  thinks  of  any  but  of  him  who  is  the  object  of  her 
affections* 

«  For  sare  of  all  the  pangs  that  lovers  feel^ 

The  worst  with  thee,  solicitude,  was  horn ; 
To  love,  and  yet  not  dare  that  love  reveal, 
Or,  if  reveal'd,  to  dread  «  killing  scoro.** 

A  young  man  and  woman  in  love  exhibit  one  of  the 

most  amiable  pictures  in  human  nature :  such  is  the  result 

of  this  faculty,  when  fully  developed,  that  it  forcibly 

reminds  us  of  the  following  lines  from  Pope,-~ 

'^Let  nvitual  joys  our  matual  trust  eomhine. 
And  love  and  love-horn  confidence  be  thine." 

Individuals  having  this  organ  small  are  very  sparing  in 
their  observations  on  affection  or  love,  and  in  their  atten- 
tions to  female  society,  which  they  avoid  as  much  as 
possible.  When  found  in  combination  with  the  other 
propensities  altogether  large,  and  the  sentiments  and  re- 
fleeting  faculties  small,  it  leads  to  many  unpleasant 
occurrences.  Many  of  the  casts  of  criminals  in  the  col- 
lection are  striking  illustrations  of  such  organization. 

This  faculty  is  situated  at  the  lower  posterior  part  of  the 
head,  and  when  large  gives  a  fulness  to  that  part  between 
the  mastoid  processes  and  the  occipital  bone,  that  portion 
of  the  brain  called  the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  it. 

In  making  observations  upon  it,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  thickness  of  the  neck  be  allowe'd  for ;  also  the 
mastoid  processes  and  the  occipital  protuberance. 

2.  Thiloprogenitiveness^  the  propensity  for  the  protection 
of  the  young. 

This  propensity  signitiesthe  love  of  offspring  generally; 
and,  when  large,  it  gives  a  drooping  appearance  to  the 
back  part  of  the  head. 
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TMb  organ  is  found  much  more  developed  m  females 
than  in  males ;  it  is  by  the  excitement  ^nd  adkirfty  of  it 
that  the  tender  care  shewn  to  offspring  is  strongly  mani- 
fested. Females  having  it  large,  with  Benevolence  and 
Adhesiveness  also  fiilly  developed,  upon  separation  from 
their  offspring,  or  children  they  have  had  under  their  care 
for  a  time,  express  much  uneaAiness :  some,  upon  sepa- 
ration by  death,  or  otherwise,  bewail  their  loss  slmost  to 
derangement*. 

When  this  organ  is  very  small,  individuals  so  ocgfanised 
are  much  annoyed  by  the  presence  or  company  of  children, 
taking  much  pains  to  avoid  them ;  and,  at  times,  even 
expressing  dislike  to  live  in  a  house  where  there  are  any  ; 
and  if  Benevolence  is  moderate,  with  the  propensities 
largely  developed,  they  manifest  indifference  with  unkind- 
ness  of  feeling  towards  them» — ^at  times  punishing  them 
severely  for  slight  ofiences.  The  cases  of  infanticide  pro- 
ceed from  such  developments  :  thirty  examined  by  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  were  found  so. 

Those  having  this  organ  and  Benevolence  large,  with 
the  moral  sentiments  fully  developed,  express  much  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  children,  and  are  strongly  attached  to 
them,  taking  much  pains  to  seek  proper  objects  for  thfir 
amusement  and  instruction,  feeling  gratification  when 
they  are  enabled  to  do  so.  If  Gaiety  be  fully  developed 
with  the  above,  i^  gives  a  disposition  to  playfulness.     Indi- 


'^A  remarkable  instance  of  this  took  place  in  a  female  (a  case  of 
bigamy)  :  upon  being  separated  from  her  children  she  became  deranged. 
On  taking  the  cast  of  her  head^  we  found  the  organ  much  warmer  than 
any  other  part  of  the  head  ;  the  pomatum,  used  to  lay  down  the  hair,  rah 
off  like  oil,  while  the  rest  of  the  head  remained  moderate.  Nesbett,  while 
in  prison,  expressed  great  anxiety  for  the  future  welfare  of  his  children, 
imploring  protection  from  them  of  every  person  he  saw.  Both  these  have 
the  organ  very  large. 
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Tidnals  BO  orj^anised  will  soon  be  diseovered  in  their  visits 
to  ikmilies,  as  childfen  quickly  flock  arouBd  them. 

GEt  is  a  fitculty  that  is  in  general  krgely  developed  in 
most  nations;  even  the  Caribean  Indians,  the  most 
brutal  of  the  Indian  tribes,  exhibit  great  attachment  to 
their  children.  How  different  the  character  of  the  Ame- 
rican Indian  in  this  particular!  Adair  and  Hunter,  who 
have  written  largely  on  the  Indian  nations,  (and  other 
travellers  have  confirmed  their  accounts,)  state  that  num- 
bers of  their  children  die  for  the  want  of  common  parental 
care.  The  casts  of  the  Caribs  have  the  organ  veiy  lai^, 
the  others  very  small 

This  &iculty  is  very  largely  developed  in  many  species 
of  animals. 

3.  InkabUw&iess^  the  propensity  to  inhabit,  or  attach- 
ment to  place. 

It  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  head,  between 
Fhiloprogenitiveness  and  Self-esteem. 

Some  difierence  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  fundamental  power  of  this  organ.  In  the 
observations  made  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  on  it,  he  was  led  to 
believe  its  functions  to  be  in  animals  a  desire  of  inhabiting 
determinate  plaees.  It  is  a  circumstance  known  of  him, 
that  he  could  distinguish  the  different  species  of  grouse 
by  merely  looking  at  the  badk  part  of  the  skulls  of  them  : 
he  could  pick  out  the  ptarmigan  from  amongst  the 
skulls  of  red  grouse  and  partridges.  From  observations, 
he  showed  it  to  be  large  in  those  animals,  and  in  persons 
attached  to  particular  places,  and  who  dislike  change  of 
residence.  Others  call  it  Concentrativeness.  Concentra- 
tion of  thought,  or  maintenance  of  powers  by  peculiar  appli- 
cation, appear  to  us  to  belong  to  the  intellectual  faculties* 
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Tbe  situation  chosen  for  such,  if  a  fundamental  power, 
being  among  the  propensities,  presents  a  difficulty  in  die 
part  chosen.  One  of  the  great  beauties  of  Phrenology 
appears  to  us  in  the  arrangement  as  now  made  of  the 
propensities,  sentiments,  and  the  rest  of  the  fundamental 
powers. 

Moreover,  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  a  large 
collection  of  casts  to  satisfy  ourselves,  with  a  view  of 
coming  to  more  proper  conclusions :  amongst  which  we 
have  some  who  have  no  power  of  concentration,  not  even 
of  holding  a  second  idea  in  view,  but  they  have  the  organ 
very  large ;  and  what  is  equally  remarkable,  as  evincing 
their  attachment  to  place,  one  of  them  sold  his  house,  and 
bought  it  again  twice,  not  liking  to  leave  it.  We  have 
others,  whose  power  of  concentration,  and  also  of  main- 
taining two  or  more  powers  in  simultaneous  and  combined 
activity,  so  that  they  may  be  directed  towards  one  object, 
are  known  to  be  great ;  and  it  is  equally  remarkable,  they 
have  the  organ  moderate.  One  of  those  having  it  small, 
on  inquiring  how  his  feelings  were,  and  explaining  our 
opinion  of  its  functions  when  large  being  the  attachment 
to  place,  expressed  astonishment  that  any  one 'should  be 
found  with  such  a  propensity  of  strong  love  to  place. 

The  result  of  our  inquiry  is»  that  Inhabitiveness  is  the 
more  proper  name  of  the  organ.  Considering,  when  a 
difference  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the  functions  of 
an  organ,  conclusions  should  not  be  drawn  from  a  few 
examples;  we,  therefore,  have  taken  a  great  number  of 
•casts  for  the  purpose,  (having  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  examples  of  this  organ,)  most  amply  satisfying  our 
mind.  Many  of  them  are  very  singular  illustrations ;  but 
the  whole  that  have  it  largely  developed  feel  strong 
attachment  to  the  place  they  have  resided  in,  leaving  the 
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same,  or  places  where  they  have  been  for  a  while,  with 
reluctance*.  Some,  having  sold  or  let  their  residences, 
purchased  them  a^in,  not  liking  to  quit  or  give  them  up, 
having  such  strong  attachments  to  them. 

We  took  the  casts  of  three  seamen,  remarkable  for  their 
abilities  as  such,  and  for  their  powers  of  going  in  difficult 
and  dangerous  parts  of  the  rigging,  keeping  their  balance 
when  in  dangerous  situations,  to  the  astonishment  of  those 
around  them.  Two  of  them  have  the  organ  very  large, 
the  other  has  it  moderate :  the  two  having  it  large  are  so 
attached  to  their  ships,  that  they  declined  promotion,  one  as 
a  captain,  the  other  as  mate,  for  a  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas  (which  takes  from  twenty-four  months  to  three  years), 
to  wait  for  similar  situations  in  the  ships  they  had  been  in 
for  several  voyages — (a  ship  is  a  seaman's  residence). 
Both  of  these  individuals  feel  a  strong  desire  to  die  at 
their  native  homes ;  or,  if  enabled,  as  they  stated,  to  quit 
the  sea,  they  should  certainly  settle  there.  The  other,  who 
has  the  organ  moderately  developed,  feels  no  desire  what- 
ever for  a  particular  ship  or  residence,  stating  it  was  of 
little  consequence  to  him  what  ship  he  was  in,  or  went  in, 
so  that  he  was  comfortable,  not  having  any  desire  connected 
with  his  native  home  like  the  others. 

We  have  also  several  casts  of  individuals  who  are  not 
able  to  go  up  a  ladder ;  others  who  cannot  stand  upon  a  * 
pair  of  low  steps ;  and  some  who  turn  giddy  if  they  look 
over  a  precipice ;  several  even  in  looking  over  a  staircase 

*  We  have  casts  of  iodivicluals  who  feel  great  reluctance  in  changing 
their  apartments,  or  even  their  bed-rooms ;  and  who  put  up  with  incon- 
veniences rather  than  change :  in  all  we  find  the  organ  Urge.  On 
examining  near  thirty  skulls  of  cats  (we  have),  the  part  pointed  out  by 
Doctor  Spurzheim  as  Inhabiliveness  19  large  in  them  all. 
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become  giddy  and  lose  their  balance* ;  all  of  which  have 
the  organ  large,  and  who  are  most  singalarly  attached  to 
place,  some  of  them  to  a  high  degree.  In  fact,  the  whole 
of  those  we  have  spoken  of,  being  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  (any  of  which,  with  the  particulars  of  them,  may 
be  seen  and  known,)  are  attached  to  native  home,  place  of 
residence,  or  any  place  they  have  resided  in  for  a  time, 
leaving  it  with  great  reluctance;  some  even  at  leaving 
every  place  they  have  been  in  only  for  a  few  days.  One 
very  singular  instance  of  this  kind  is  in  a  gentleman  who 
has  a  strong  desire  for  travelling :  be  began  at  eig^t  years 
of  age,  has  been  six  times  at  Canton,  and  over  most  parts 
ef  Europe.  Upon  finding,  in  the  cast  of  his  head,  the 
organ  of  Inhabitiveness  very  large,  we  felt  it  as  a  contra- 
diction to  so  strong  a  manifestation  for  travelling ;  but, 
upon  inquiry,  he  stated  that  a  desire  to  finish  his  days  at 
his  native  home,  gave  him,  with  his  desire  for  travelling, 
much  uneasiness ;  that  he  always  left  a  place  where  he 
had  rested  a  few  days,  or  lived  for  a  while,  with  great 
reluctance.  Hence,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  our  own 
minds  that  the  proper  name  of  the  organ^  No.  3,  is  In- 
habitiveness, the  number  of  casts  before  mentioned  fully 
illustrating  the  same ;  -and  no  doubt  we  shall  find  many 
more  when  we  finish  our  catalogue,  exclusive  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  observations  made  and  measurements 
taken.  But  casts  taken  from  individuals  that  can  be 
referred  to  is  the  preferable  mode  of  proving  the  functions 
of  any  organ  with  satisfaction  ;  this  we  have  done  to  a 
great  extent,  having  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  known 

*  It  has  been  stated  by  some^  that  this  organ  gave,  as  Concentrativeness, 
the  power  of  balaDcing  in  difficult  situations ;  but  we  consider  that  power 
to  belong  to  the  perceptive  faculties. 
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and  authenticated  casts  from  Nature,  above  half  of  them 
being  from  well-known  living  characters. 

We  have  taken  the  casts  of  three  skulls  of  the  wandering 
Esquimaux,  brought  to  England  by  Captain  Parry, 
Lieutenant  Manico,  and  Lieutenant  Kendall :  in  all  three 
the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness  is  small;  also  in  some  roving 
Tartars,  and  South  Sea  Islanders,  added  to  the  collection. 

4.  AdhesivenesSy  the  propensity  for  attachment  and 
friendship. 

This  propensity  is  common  to  man  and  animals  ;  it  is 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  by  the  side  of 
Inhabitiveness,  and  over  part  of  Combativeness.  When 
large,  it  gives  a  round  appearance  to  that  part  of  the  head. 

From  the  immense  number  of  casts  we  have  were  the 
organ  is  large,  no  doubt  remains  of  its  being  fully  esta- 
blished, and  that  Adhesiveness  or  Attachment  denotes 
this  special  faculty,  which  presents  several  modifications ; 
the  objects  of  which  are  friendship,  marriage,  society,  and 
attachment  in  general* 

There  are  great  numbers  of  animals  that  herd  together, 
form  attachments,  and  live  in  society,  as  the  wild  horse, 
ostrich,  elephant,  sheep,  goats,  starlings,  crows,  and  many 
others.  By  a  reference  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean  we  sec 
the  chain  in  Natare  moving  the  same ;  the  inhabitants  of 
that  vast  portion  of  the  globe  associate  in  shoals  from  the 
whale  to  the  minnow.  We  also  find  men,  in  their  ruder 
state,  herding  together.  A  reference  to  the  various  tribes 
in  the  East  Indies,  the  North  American  Indians,  New 
Hollanders,  Esquimaux,  and  many  others,  are  found  asso- 
ciating together  in  the  same  manner.  But  why  thus 
mingling  together  ?     Few  who  have  written  on  the  various 
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tribes  have  ventured  to  treat  the  supposed  causes  of  it 
otherwise  than  theoretically :  it  seems  to  be  left  to  Phre- 
nology to  come  nearest,  and  to  point  out  the  cause  of  those 
attachments :  hence  it  appears,  that  the  instinct  of  being 
attached  to  life,  and  that  of  living  in  society,  are  not  mere 
degrees  of  energy ; — a  lower  degree  produces  attachment 
to  society,  a  higher  degree  through  life,  there  being  animals 
who  live  in  society  without  being  attached  for  life ;  others 
are  again  attached  for  life  without  living  in  society.  The 
instinct,  therefore,  of  living  in  society,  and  that  of  living 
in  family,  are  modifications  of  their  proper  nature,  in  the 
same  way  as  smell  and  taste  are  modified  in  carnivorous 
and  herbivorous  animals.  Man  belongs  to  that  class  of 
animals  which  are  social  and  attached  through  life ;  and 
hence  it  results,  that  society  and  marriage  are  not  at  all 
the  effects  of  human  reflection,  but  of  original  nature.  It 
seems  that  this  special  faculty  extends  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity still  farther,  and  gives  attachment  to  all  around  us, — 
to  inanimate  beings,  plants,  animals,  and  man ;  in  short, 
to  all  we  possess,  animate  or  inaminate. 

One  of  the  special  faculties  of  this  organ  is  friendship, 
and  society  in  general ;  it  is  particularly  conspicuous  in 
the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries.  In  the  Hi^h* 
lands  of  Scotland,  it  is  the  principal  stimulus  to  the 
forming  of  their  clans ;  it  produces  friendly  attachment, 
and  is  considered  to  be  much  stronger  in  woman  than  in 
men.  It  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  firiendship  and 
society  in  general:  when  large,  with  Amativeness  and 
Phiioprogenitiveness,  it  prompts  to  early  marriage. 

Amongst  the  skulls  of  animals  in  the  collection  we  find 
many  have  this  organ  large, — the  magpies,  jays,  crovirs, 
rooks,  wood-pigeons,  horses,  foxes,  and  dogs, — some  dogs 
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are  attached  to  their  masters  against  all  interest,  not* 
withstanding  the  bad  treatment  they  receive,  while  others 
are  not  susceptible  of  this  inclination. 

5.  ComhatwenesSt  the  propensity  to  combat — to  defend. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  head, 
behind  the  mastoid  process.  This  is  one  of  the  organs 
upon  the  functions  of  which  much  mistaken  opinion  has 
existed,  it  being  thought  by  many  that,  when  very  large. 
It  leads  those  so  developed  to  be  quarrelsome;  but  which 
is  not  always  so,  its  functions  being  more  to  contend, 
defend,  and  carry  the  objects  of  \if^  onward.  This  faculty, 
when  largely  developed,  in  combination  with  the  superior 
sentiments  also  large,  gives  power  and  energy  to  undertake 
difficulties,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  a  manly 
character.  It  enables  the  senator,  the  barrister,  and  those 
situated  in  public  life,  to  contend  for  the  object  they  have 
m  view  or  submitted  to  their  care. 

Those. having  this  organ  very.larg'e,  and.  Cautiousness 
moderate,  will  be  passionate, .  at  tim^ s  violent. ;  but  if 
Benevolence  be  fully  developed,  it  will  be  of  short  durati<»i, 
being  by  it  quickly  restrained,  particularly  if  in  combination 
with  the  greater  proportion  before  the  line  drawn  from 
meaim  to  the  top  of  the  head.^  If  to  this  be  added  a  large 
Firmness  and  Self-esteem,  the  contentions  for  self-opinion 
will  be  warmly  maintained ;  and  as  Conscientiousness  may 
be  more  or  less  developed,  so  will  the  justice  of  the  object 
under  consideration  be  supported — Combativeness  giving 
the  feelings  to  contend,  while  Conscientiousness  dictates  to 
do  it. with  justice.  If  Qestructiveness  be  also  large,  it  will 
assist  and  strengthen  the  powers  of  contention  and 
determination. 
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If  this  organ  be  ipery  Inrgt^  in  eombination  with  the 
larger  proportion  of  animal  propenfiities,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  brain  behind  the  line  drawn  from  meatus 
to  the  top  of  the  head,  Conscientiousness  and  the  reflectiog 
faculties  also  moderately  developed,  it  then,  nadar  dis« 
appointment,  or  strong  excitement,  manifests  violence  and 
determined  courage;  and  if  Cautiousness  be  also  mode^ 
rfttely  developed,  then  it  acts  without  consideration  of  the 
consequences  that  may  follow. 

When  this  faculty  is  small,  and  the  superior  sentiments 
large,  wHh  the  greater  relative  proportion  before  the  Hue 
from  meiUus  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  it  gives  feeHiigs  of 
didldence,  always  avoiding  contentions.  Persons  so  or>- 
ganized  seem  to  want  energy  to  go  through  the  common 
occurrences  of  life. 

Among  the  casts  in  the  collection,  we  know  of  only  two 
having  the  organ  small,  the  rest  having  it  full  and  large. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  states  this  propensity  as  active.  In 
different  degrees,  not  only  in  manidiid,  but  also  in  different 
species  of  animals*  There  are  animals  who  never  fi^fat» 
while  others  are  fond  of  it ;  rabbits,  for  instance,  are 
more  courageous  than  hares.  Even  individuals  of  ikit 
same  kind  differ  entirely  with  respect  to  this  &culty(s 
thus  one  dog  looks  incessantly  for  an  opportunity  of 
fighting,  while  another  always  runs  avmy.  The  courageous 
animals  have  the  head  between  and  behind  the  ears  veej 
large.  This  is  an  unfailing  sign  to  distinguish  or  reoc^-^ 
nise  if  a 'horse  be  shy  and  timid,  or  bold  and  sure.  The 
same  difference  is  observed  in  game-coeks  and  game-hens, 
in  comparison  with  domestic  fowls.  Horse-jockeys,  and 
those  who  are  fond  of  fighting-cocks,  have  long  made  tins 
observation. 
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Bj  some,  tiiis  propeasity  is  conaideced  as  the  result  of 
bodiiy  stvength.  There  are  some  species  which,  though 
weak,  are  fond  of  fighting ;  while  others,  though  larg« 
and  strong,  avoid  it.  Among  men,  and  even  among 
ddieate  women, we  find  individuals  who. are  weak,  but 
intrepid  and  courageous ;  while  tall  aad  robust  individuals 
sue  sometimes  destitute  of  this  propensity. 
,  We  have  taken  the  cast  recently  of  a  skull  of  an  in«> 
dividual  who  died  through  fear  of  an  operation,  in  taking 
off  a  small  tumour  in  the  c^erator'a  room,  while  pre* 
paring  for  it,  in  which  we  find  this  organ  the  smallest  of 
any  one  coming  within  our  notice,  in  combination  with  a 
moderate  Hope  and  large  Cautiousness.  We  have  also 
taken  the  cast  of  a  young  man  having  Combativeness 
smally  (not  quite  so  much  as  the  skull,)  Cautiousness 
large,  and  a  moderate  Hope,  who  is  perpetually  annoyed 
by  fear;  also  causing  much  anxiety  to  his  family  by  the 
rauiifestation  of  fear,  hesitation,  and  timidity,  developed 
by  him.  This  combiaatioa  always  produces  doubts,  hesi^ 
tatian,  £ear,  hypochondria,  &c. 

The  casts  of  the  primitive  Chineese  have  this  organ 
moderately  developed,  and  Cautiousness  large ;  while  those 
af  the  Chinese  Tartars,  their  conquerors,  have  Comfoative- 
iiess  large  and  Cautiousness  moderate.  In  fact,  we  have 
8ueh  £m  immense  number  of  known  facts  in  illustration  of 
this  and  the  whole  of  the  organs,  that  to  give  a  description 
would,  take  volumes,  having  in  our  own  collection  now 
npwards  of  sbcty  thousand  individual  facts,  exclusive  of 
the  animals'  skulls. 

6.  Destructiveness^  the  propensity  to  destroy. 

This  organ  is  situated  above  and  round*  the  upper  part 
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of  the  ear.  "When  largely  developed  it  gives  a  fulness  to 
that  part ;  at  times,  it  occasions  the  upper  part  of  the  «ar 
to  project  outwards. 

This  organ,  like  that  of  Combativeness,  from  the  name 
given  it  by  Dr.  Gall  in  his  early  publications,  has  given 
rise  to  many  ridiculous  observations.  He  having  found 
it  large  in  the  heads  of  some  criminals  executed  for 
murder,  in  the  early  part  of  the  study  of  the  science, 
called  it  the  organ  of  murder,  taking  his  data  from  mur- 
derers alone.  The  casts  we  have  of  those  executed  for 
that  crime  bear  his  observations  out.  It  was  natural  to 
suppose  the  feelings  that  would  be  excited  when  the  most 
amiable  and  pious  discovered  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
most  abandoned,  had  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  equally 
large.  The  fact  is  so ;  for  in  the  collection  very  few  hare 
this  organ  small ;  all  the  rest  having  it  large. 

At  the  early  period  of  taking  casts,  very  few  had  the 
whole  of  the  head  taken,  except  criminals,  or  some  casts 
taken  from  skulls  of  Indians  and  nationals ;  most  of  the 
casts  that  were  taken  from  living  persons  being  masks 
only :  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  take  that  view  of 
character  at  the  time  the  former  or  earlier  names  wei^ 
given  to  many  of  the  faculties,  as  the  numerous  collections 
of  casts  of  character  known  now  enable  us  to  do,  and  to 
judge  of  the  combinations  of  the  various  faculties ;  for  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  faculties  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  head  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  controlling 
or  carrying  onward  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  org^ns^ 
and  none  more  than  that  of  Destructiveness  and  Com- 
bativeness ;  the  latter  giving  the  power  to  contend  and 
carry  onward  the  object,  while  the  former  determines 
and  carries  it  into  execution.     And  this,  in  our  opinion. 
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.to  a  much  greater  extent  with  the  major  part  of  the  fa- 
calties. 

It  is  also. requisite,  as  before  observed,  particularly  with 
Destructiveness*  to  observe  the  relative  proportion  before 
and  behind  the  line  from  meatus  to  the  crown  of  the  head ; 
for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  to  observe  that  the  whole  of  the 
criminals  (which  amount  to  upwards  of  two  hundred) 
have  the  greater  proportion  behind  the  line,  while  the 
whole  of  those  respectable ;  in  society  have  the  greater 
proportion  before  it. 

The  Carribean  Indians,  the  most  cruel  race  at  present 
known,  have  this  organ  very  large  ;  likewise  many  others 
among  the  national  skulls ;  and  the  proportions  behind 
the  orifice  of  the  ear  agree  with  the  characters. 

The  casts  of  Bellingham,  Hussey,  Nesbitt,  Williams, 
Dean,  Thurtel),  and  many  others,  have  it  very  large ;  also 
the  proportions  large  behind  the  line  drawn  from  meatus 
to  the  crown  of  the  head. 

.  Persons  fond  of  hunting,  shooting,  and  all  kinds  of 
sports  that  lead  to  the  death  of  animals,  have  it  largely 
developed;  lii^ewise  those  fond  of  attending  executions, 
cock-fighting,  and  such  amusements  as  lead  to  the  severe 
punishment  or  probable  death  of  animals. 

From  the  above  observations  it  appears  that  the  general 
tendency  of  this  faculty  is  the  disposition  to  execute  and 
destroy,  without  determining  the  mode  or  object,  that 
depending  on  its  combinations  with  other  organs,  and  the 
proportix)n  of  brain  found  before  or  behind  the  line  drawn 
from  meatus  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  speaking  of  this  organ,  says,  "  I 
think  that  its  sphere  of  activity  is  more  extended  than  the 
instinct  to  kill.     It  seems  to  me,  that  this  faculty  pro- 
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duces  the  propensity  to  destroy  in  general,  without  de- 
noting any  object,  or  manner  of  destroying  ;  that  it  also 
givfes  the  propensity  to  pinch,  scratch,  bite,  break,  de- 
molish, suflbcate,  drown,  poison,  assassinate,"  &c. 

Many  animals  have  a  propensity  to  kill,  beyond  doubt ; 
and  it  is  more  or  less  energetic  in  animals  of  different 
species,  and  even  in  the  individuals  of  the  same  kind. 
There  are  some  species  which  do  not  kill  more  than  they 
need  for  their  nourishment;  while  others,  as  the  wolf, 
tiger,  polecat,  &c.  kill  all  living  beings  around  them,  and 
that  seemingly  for  the  pleasure  of  killing  alone.  One  dog 
scarcely  has  this  propensity,  while  another  possesses  it  in 
a  high  degree :  hence  it  appears  to  us,  that  individuals, 
having  this  faculty  largely  developed,  will  have  desires  to 
carry  into  execution  and  determine,  and  that  according 
to  the  combinations  as  beibre-mentioned ;  while  those, 
being  small  at  Destructiveness,  are  not  so  inclined,  and 
take  great  trouble  to  avoid  determinations,  executions,  the 
death  of  animals,  or  anything  like  cruelty  towards  them. 

7.  Secretivenessj  the  propensity  to  conceal,  and  of  cun- 
ning. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  head,  above 
that  of  Destructiveness,  nearly  in  a  line  from  the  orifice 
of  the  ear  to  the  top  of  the  head ;  when  largely  developed, 
it  gives  a  roundness  to  that  part,  which  may  be  easily 
perceived,  if  Cautiousness,  which  is  situated  over  it,  be 
moderately  developed ;  but  if  Cautiousness  and  Secre- 
tiveness  are  both  large,  it  then  gives  the  appearance  of 
great  width  to  that  part  of  the  head.  These  observations 
attended  to,  this  organ  may  be  easily  determmed. 

This  faculty,  when  largely  developed,  gives  the  powers 
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of  concealment  of  any  object  or  act  individuals  may  have 
in  view,  particularly  if  Cautiousness  be  full.  It  is  under 
the  Influence  of  this  organ,  and  Cautiousness  when  large, 
that  the  many  works  of  eminent  men  and  authors  are 
concealed ;  also  the  names  of  authors  and  inventors  till 
after  death.  When  Secretiveness  and  Amativeness  are 
laige,  in  combination  with  the  gpreater  proportion  before 
the  line  from  the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
it  then  gives  those  peering  sidelong  giances  so  oflen 
observed;  and  when  combined  with  the  superior  Sen- 
timents and  Conscientiousness  large,  it  becomes  the  first 
secret  stimulus  of  those  feelings  of  intimacy  reciprocally 
manifested  between  fiiends,  though  great  length  of  time 
before  outwardly  declared. 

If  with  this  organ,  Cautiousness,  Ideality,  and  Locality, 
are  large,  it  gives  the  poet,  author,  artist,  mechanic, 
philosopher,  and  every  one  connected  with  Invention,  the 
power  of  concealing  in  their  minds  the  various  matters 
they  have  under  consideration  till  the  proper  opportunity 
suits  to  bring  them  forward,  or  put  them  into  view.  When 
these  faculties  are  small,  individuals  lose  their  power 
of  concealment,  and  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  re- 
peating to  every  person  they  see  their  inventions,  and  all 
they  know;  and,  if  Self-esteem  be  large,  taking  much 
credit  to  themselves  for  their  communication  or  invention. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  organ  when  very  large, 
with  Acquisitiveness  also,  that  a  strong  desire  becomes 
manifested  of  gathering  together  property  in  a  private  and 
tsecret  manner,  which  we  so  frequently  hear  of,  and  of 
secreting  money,  property,  and  inventions,  through  the 
influence  of  which  much  of  the  whole  is  lost  to  the  person 
and  the  public.     It  was  under  the  activity  of  those  two 
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organs  large,  that  the  memorable  observation  of  Socrates 
was  made  to  his  scholars  of  his  concealment  of  the  sticks 
he  had  stolen  from  his  neighbour's  hedges. 

The  cast  of  Hussey,  hung  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bird 
and  his  housekeeper  at  Greenwich,  has  Secretiveness  and 
Cautiousness  very  large ;  and  is  also  another  illustration, 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  concealing  himself  and  keeping 
out  of  the  way  many  months,  although  a  reward  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  his  apprehension. 

The  cast  of  Luscombe,  hung  at  the  Devon  county 
Gaol,  is,  with  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  ^ 
singular  instance  of  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness,  they 
being  in  him  very  small,  who,  after  committing  the 
murder  and  robbery  for  which  he  suffered,  put  on  a  coat 
he  had  stolen,  and  cried  the  papers  about  the  streets  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  he  had 
committed. 

This  is  another  faculty  which,  like  Combativeness  and 
Destructiveness,  is  in  general  fully  and  largely  developed, 
and  becomes  equally  useful  when  in  combination  with 
the  superior  organs,  and  the  larger  proportion  before  the 
line ;  it-being  only  under  certain  combinations  with  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  animal  propensities  that  it  comes 
into  abuse.  It  appears,  that  its  special  faculty  is  th)e 
propensity  to  be  secret  in  thoughts,  words,  things,  qr 
projects.  The  fox  is  careful  not  to  be  observed ;  the  cat, 
watching  a  mouse,  moves  not  a  limb;  sly  animals,  if 
pursued,  hide  themselves ;  a  dog  conceals  his  bone  ;  and 
cunning  persons  their  opinions  and  intentions,  sometimes 
even  expressing  an  opinion  opposite  to  their  own.  The 
special  faculty  seems  to  be  the  propensity  to  conceal, 
without  determining  the  object  or  the  manner  of  coa* 
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cealiog,  that  depending  on  Ihe  combination   of  other 
organs  with  it*. 

8.  AcquidtiveneeSf  the  propensity  to  acquire — ^to  ac- 
.  cumulate. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  temfde)  on 
the  anterior  inferior  angl^  of  the  parietal  bone,  between 
CoiistructiTeness  and  Secret iveness.  It  is  proper  to  man 
and  animals,  their  subsistence  depending  much  on  it.  The 
special  faculty  of  this  organ  is  the  propensity  to  gather 
and  acquire,  without  determining  the  object  to  be  acquired, 
or  the  manner  of  acquiring,  that  belonging  to  other  organs 
to  direct 

-This  is  another  of  the  organs  which,  in  the  early  con- 
sideration of  the  science,  gave  rise  to  many  ridiculous 
observations.  Dr.  Gall,  having  discovered  it  large  in  the 
skulls  of  thieves,  called  it  Theft ;  more  recent  publications 
called  it  Covetousness ;  but  experience  and  research  now 
determine  its  proper  name  to  be  Acquisitiveness. 

This  is  an  organ,  that  is  in  general  fully  and  largely 
developed,  very  few  having  it  small.  In  the  collection  of 
casts,  taken  from  individuals  all  respectable  in  society, 
there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  that  are  small  at 
Acquisitiveness;  it  being  an  organ  that  is  in  general  largely 
develc^d  in  the  heads  of  the  people  of  this  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  very  active  part  of  society. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  the  impression  that  would  be 
made  by  the  name  first  given  to  it,  that  of  Theft,  more 
particularly  when  it  was  supported  by  facts. 

We  have  a  great  many  casts  that  bear  out  Gall's  obser- 
vations :  those  of  Patch,  Puckle,  Clover,  Haggert,  Kep- 
pell,  Brockett,  and  many  others,  are  examples  of  Theft 
and  Covetousness ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  it  ia 
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in  combinadoa  with  tiic  animal  propensities,  and  the 
greater  proportion  beliind  the  line  drawn  from  the  ori- 
fice of  the  ear  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  Thus  it  is 
eTident,  that  the  organ,  when  very  large,  combined  with 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  animal,  as  above  described, 
leads  to  seek  the  possesion  of  money,  property,  and 
any  thing  coming  in  its  way,  without  considering  the 
means  of  obtaining,  or  the  right  to  the  possession,  or 
the  risks  of  the  adventure  to  obtain  the  same ;  and  ac- 
cording as  it  may  be  in  combination  with  other  faculties, 
so  will  the  distribution  of  the  property  among  their  com- 
panions be  observed.  If  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness, 
and  Self-esteem  be  large,  and  Benevolence  moderate, 
-those  so  organized  will  disregard  the  wants  of  their  com- 
X>anions,  although  partaking  of  the  dangers  with  them ; 
they  will  take  means  to  become  possessed  of  the  stolen 
property,  and  appropriate  the  same  to  their  own  use. 
Remarkable  illustrations  of  this  combination  are  the  casts 
of  Puckle  and  Keppell,  who,  after  the  robberies  committed 
by  them,  obtained  the  property,  and  refused  to  share  or 
give  an  account  to  their  companions  of  it;  the  former  was 
detected  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  his  companion 
of  a  fair  portion  of  the  property. 

This  organ,  when  fully  developed,  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  most  active  of  the  whole;  and,  when  in  combination 
with  the  greater  proportion  before  the  line  (before  spoken 
of)  from  the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the  coronal  sur&ce  of  the 
head,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  organs,  par- 
ticularly with  good  combinations  of  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  reflecting  faculties;  it  then  gives  a  motive  and  stimulus 
to  honourable  acquirement,  and  leads  on,  by  perseverance 
to  the  possession  of  large  properties  and  wealth.  It  is  to 
the  activity  of  this  faculty,  being  largely  developed  in 
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acquired  in  this  conntty  is  to  be  priBcipaUy  attributed,  as 
ihose  having  it  large  are  always  speculative. .  We  haive 
leasts  of  seveml  so  otganized,  who  are  known  to  be  vcty 
specnlatiTe. 

Individuals  having  thia  ovgan  small,  or  moderate^ 
developed,  wtt  think  little  ^i  the  accumulation  of  property ; 
and  if  in  the  poesessicMi  of  it,  (ur  in  the  receipt  of  the  same, 
they  will  distribute  it  with  equal  or  more  freedom  than 
they  obtained  it,  particularly  if  Benevc^nce  be  large : 
persons  so  organized  will  often  forego  pecuniary  adr 
vantages. 

,  This  organ,  when  large,  in  combination  with  the  larger 
proportion  before  the  line,  as  before  mentioned,  and 
Benevolence  moderately  developed,  leads  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  property,  storing  up  and  hoarding  the  same,  and 
«eems  gmtiiied  in  accumulation,  parting  reluctantly 
with  it  till  death.  Individuals  so  organized  will  often 
exjR^ss  fear  of  want.  Coins,  medals,  books,  curiosities, 
pictures,  statues,  and  every  description  of  property,  are 
obiained  and  accumulated  by  the  manifestation  of  this 
fecnlty  in  collectors ;  its  primitive  ftinction  being  to  give 
the  desire  of  property,  without  determining  the  kind,  or  the 
mode  of  acquiring  the  same,  that  depending  on  the  in- 
tiuence  of  the  rest  of  the  faculties.  The  sentiment  of 
property  is  natural  in  animals  and  man, — it  was  anterior 
to  all  legislation.  In  animals  the  sentiment  submits  only 
to  strength  and  force;  but  man,  who  is  susceptible  of 
morality  and  justice,  determines  the  laws  according  to 
which  an  object  is  property  or  not. 

Youths  having  this  organ  moderately  developed,  seem 
to  go  onward  in  their  pursuits  without  a  motive,  while 
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others,  hftviiig'  it  large,  imyiifest .  fbeliogs  evideatfy 
developing  a  motive,  for  every  thing  they  undertake  or 
engage  in. .  We  have  seen. many,  having  it  small,  who 
are  inattentive  and  indolent  in  their .  education  and 
pursuits;  while  others,  having  it  large,  pursue  every  thing 
with  a  strong  desire  to  acquire. 

The  activity  of  this  organ  is  early  manifested  in 
children;  those  in  the  habit  of  observing  their  actions 
will  find  many,  upon  presenting  them  with  toys  or  other 
things,  when  the  first  pleasure  is  over,  take  no  care  what- 
ever of  them,  while  others  will  put  them  away,  or  give 
them  to  their  parents  or  attendants  to  keep,  considering 
them  as  their  own  property;  the  former  will  be  found, 
upon  enamination,  to  have  the  organ  moderate,  while  the 
latter  will  have  it  fully  developed. 

9.  Constructiveness^  the  propensity  to  construct— to 
invent. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the. temple;  when  very  large 
it  gives  a  fulness  to  that  part  of  the  head  forward  of 
Acquisitiveness*  This  faculty  is  essential  to  every  me^ 
chanical  profession,  and  .  to  all  those  who  in  any  way 
require  invention  in  drawing,  engraving,  writing,  carvings 
sculpture,  and  all  branches  of  art,  and  every  thing  that 
requires  construction,  firom  the  hut  of  the  savage  1o  .the 
palaces  of  kings ;  its  principal  function  being  to  invent, 
contrive,  or  construct,  without  determining  the  mode 
of  executing,  that  belonging  to  the  combination  of  other 
organs. 

Individuals  having  this  organ  largely  developed  have 
a  turn  for  ingenuity,  and  seldom  feel  at  a  loss  how  to 
contrive,  or  give  directions  for  any  thing  they  may  want 
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done  ;  they  vill  also  readily  coDtrive  and  subatitate  one 
thing  for  another :  and  when  in  combination  with  Ideality^ 
Form,  Size,  Weight,  Numeration,  Locality,  &a,  it  pro* 
duces  such  works  as  we  have  heard  of  and  seen  by 
Smeaton,  Watt,  Rennie,  Brunei,  and  many  other  artisans 
of  celebrity ;  but  when  large,  and  Self-esteem  also  laige^ 
and  the  other  Acuities  small,  it  causes  those  wasteful 
expenditures  on  machinery  we  so  o^n  hear  of,  without 
any  probable  chance  of  success.  Individuals  so  organized 
it  is  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible  to  persuade  them 
they  are  wrong.  Self-esteem  not  liking  contradiction  in 
opinion,  while  Constructivenessis  exciting  to  the  execution 
of  a  project;  and  if  to  these  two  organs  Marvellousness  be 
large,  the  individual  so  organized,  will  have  many  visionary 
schemes,  such  as  perpetual  motion,  &c. 

Children  having  this  organ,  with  Individuality,  Form, 
and  Imitation  large,  wiU,  at  an  early  period,  manifest  the 
same  by  cutting  papers,  or  chalking  the  place  in  which 
they  are  with  rude  imitations  of  trees,  horses,  &c. 

Gentlemen,  of  fortune  having  this  organ  large  are 
continually  building,  or  altering  their  houses,  grounds^ 
and  places  around  them.  It  likewise  gives  strong  desire 
of  seeing  workmen  about;  and  feels 'much 'pleasure  in 
giving  direction  in  various  works,  and  in  laying  out 
grounds  and  plantations. 

Females  having  it  large  will  show  much  ingenuity  in 
cutting  and  contriving ;  and,  if  combined  with  Form  and 
Ideality,  they  will  display  much  taste  in  their  articles  of 
dress,  furniture,  &c.,  and  in  the  distribution  of  them. 
Those  so  organized  will  be  often  called  upon  by  their 
acquaintances  to  cut  out  and  contrive  for  them.  The  clever 
milliner  of  Vienna,  spoken  of  by  Gall,  has  Constructive- 
ness,  Form,  Imitation,  and  Ideality,  all  largely  developed. 
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Many  animals  have  this  mgan  large :  by  its  aid  the 
JbeaTer  builds  its  hut,  the  mbbit  and  badger  burranr,  and 
the  martin  and  other  birds  build  their  nests  t  by  the  aid 
of  it)  the  American  Indian^  who  has  it  large,  earves  his 
various  ornaments,  and  makes  the  baskets  and  other  things 
executed  by  him.  The  smallness  of  this  organ  in  the 
casts  of  the  natives  of  New  Holland  is  equally  remarkable, 
AS  it  is  well  known  that  they  have  not  tl»  least  idea  c( 
Contriving  any  thing  for  barter  or  sale,  or  even  for  theiar 
comfort. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  making  observations  on  this 
organ,  as  it  will  very  fi»quently  be  found  higher  up  than 
U  is  generally  represented  on  the  bust,  being  often  found 
joined  with  Ideality,  the  two  organs  appearing,  as  the 
continuation  of  one.  This  is  the  case  in  the  casts  of 
several  engineers  we  have  in  the  collection. 


SECOND    GENUS    OP    THE    AFFECTIVE 
FACULTIES,  CALLED  SENTIMENTS. 

The  fdlowing  faculties  are  called  Sentiments :  namely, 
Seli^steem,  Ijove  o(  Approbation,  Cautiousness,  Bene- 
twdence.  Veneration,  Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  Hope, 
Marvellousness  or  Wonder,  Ideality,  Mirthfulness  or  Wit, 
and  Imitation.  Several  of  them  are  common  to  man, 
with  the  lower  animals;  others  are  proper  to  man. 

The  different  species  of  organs  which  give  merely  pro- 
fiensities  are  the  preceding.  These  prodiice  equalization 
of  the  inclinaticms,  manifest  more  of  the  emotions  of  the 
soul,  and  are  called  sentiments. 

JVkat  are  tkefimdioiu  of  the  sentiments  ? 

Each  of  the  sentiments  joins  to  a  propensity  an  emotion 
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or  feeling  of  a  speeific  kind,  as  thought,  notion,  opinion, 
sensibilitj  of  feeKng.  Several  of  them  are  common  to 
man  and  animals ;  others  are  proper  to  man. 

Art  not  tho9e  endowed  with  a  large  development  of  the 
moral  »enii$nenii  in  general  anxUnu  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  cf  others  ? 

Certainly,  that  is  the  case ;  those  having  a  large  coronal 
region,  t.  e.  the  moral  sentiments,  are  in  general  very 
aniioas  abont  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others ;  for 
howsoever  selfish  man  may  he  there  are  evidently  some 
principles  in  his  nature  which  interest  him  in  tibte  for* 
tunes  of  others,  and  render  their  happhiess  necessary 
to  him,  though  he  derives  nothing  from  it,  except  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it.  Of  this  kind  is  pity  or  compassion, 
an  emotion  oi  the  moral  sentiments,  by  which  we  feel  for 
the  misery  of  others*  or  joy  and  pleasure  by  ^ich  w« 
feel  a  delightful  emotion  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
others,  when  we  eiUier  see  it,  or  are  made  to  conceive  it, 
in  a  lively  manner.  That  we  often  derive  sorrow  £rom 
the  s(»rrow  of  others  is  a  matter  of  &ct  too  obvious  to 
require  any  instances  to  prove  it ;  for  these  sentiments, 
like  all  other  original  passions  of  human  nature,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  virtuous  and  humane  alone, 
though  they,  perhaps,  may  feel  it  with  the  most  exquisite 
sensibility. 

1^  man  were  seriously  tnclirud  to  study  the  nature  cf  a 
devdopmeni  of  his  own  orgamzaiiony .  that  is^  the  state  €f 
kig  moral  sentim/ents  in  comparison  with  the  propensities^ 
umLld  it  not  gi»e  him  a  clue  to  his  own  passions  and 
inclinations,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  employ  a  remedy  to 
correct  the  defects  of  his  organization? 

When  man  shall  be  seriously  inclined  to  understand 
himself  and  the  .siHte  of  tha  development  of  the  mdral 
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sentiments  in  comparison  with  the  propensities,  let  him 
sedulously  endeavour  to  discover  the  matter  that  enters 
into  his  combination  which  constitutes  his  organization  ; 
these  discoveries  will  furnish  him  with  the  clue  to  the 
nature  of  his  desires,  the  quality  of  his  passions,  and 
the  bent  of  his  inclinations  ;  it  will  enable  him  to 
foresee  his  conduct  on  given  occasions ;  it  will  indicate 
the  remedies  that  may  be  successfully  employed  to  correct 
the  effects  of  a  vicious  organization,. of  a  temperament  as 
injurious  to  himself  as  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

Although  but  few  experiments  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  learn  what  constitutes  the  organization  of  man, 
there  are  still  means  enough  if  he  .would  but  deign  .  to 
make  use  of  them-^if  he  .would  vouchsafe  to  apply,  to 
useful  purposes  the  experience  we  have  gleaned—whereby 
he  would  discover  that  by  attention  to  the. divine  laWf  the 
natwral  law^  and  morality^  he  can. alter  his  present  cha^ 
racter,  and  thereby  his  organization. 

Art  there  any  known  cases  whereby  attending .  to  what 
2f^  call. divine  law  and  morality^  the  organization  has 
vndergone  an  alteraiion  ? 

We  have  a  number  of  cases  wherein  casts  have  been 
taken  at  two  periods,  the  latter  casts  two,  three,  and  four 
years  afler  the  first,  where  it  has  been  known  the  parties 
have  been  indulging  in  low  and  improper  society,  that 
having  changed  the  course  of  living .  and  society,  and 
following  religious  and  liigh  moral  precepts,  a  change 
of  form  of  the  head  has  taken  place — the  propensities 
has  got  less,  and  the  moral  sentiments  much  larger. 

Are  any  of  the  first  causes  huywn  which  occasioned 
the  change  of  character  in  the  individuals  alluded  to  ? 

Certainly  not:  our  province  has  been,  and  now  is,  to 
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endeaYOur  to  learn  what  are  the  effects  arising  from 
causes ;  nor  can  we  ever  depend  upon  what  will  happen 
solely  by  our  ideas  of  final  causes  or  their  effects,  otherwise 
than  what  has  usually  happened  in  similar  cases;  for 
our  knowledge  of  God  and  his  proceedings  is  very  im« 
perfect  at  best.  He  has  given  us  experience  and  a  capacity 
for  observation  to  correct  our  errors  in  theory  from  time 
to  time ; — *^  it  is  true,  we  cannot  enter  into  the  counsels 
of  God,  nor  discern  his  manner  of  proceeding;  but  we  may 
reason  upon  them,  in  many  cases,  with  a  clearness  that 
shall  work  a  full  assurance  upon  the  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  doubt,  as  even  experience  or  demonstration  can  do 
upon  points  with  which  we  are  well  and  intimately  ac« 
quainted." 

What  are  we  to  tmderntand  as  ike  design  of  divine  law^ 
tckieh  attended  to,  the  organizations  have  improved  ? 

The  design  of  divine  law  is  to  inquire  into  those  rules 
which  Nature  alone  prescribes  to  man,  in  order  to  conduct 
him  safely  to  the  end,  which  every  one  has,  and  indeed 
ought  to  have  in  view,  namely,  true  and  solid  happiness ; 
the  system  or  assemblage  of  these  rules,  considered  as  so 
many  laws  imposed  by  Go4  or  man,  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  natural  law. 


Sentiments. 

10,  Self-esteem;  11,  Love  of  Approbation ;  12,  Cau- 
tiousness; 13,  Benevolence;  14,  Veneration;  15,  Firm- 
ness; 16,  Conscientiousness;  17,  Hope;  18,  Marvellous- 
ness  or  Wonder;  19,  Ideality;  20,  Mirthfulness  or  Wit; 
21,  Imitation, 

fFhat  are  the  attributes  of  the  moral  sentiments? 
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They  tend  to  show  the  necessily  and  advantage  of  a 
high  moral  conduct  in  the  heads  of  families  and  pie- 
ceptors,  also  leading  others  to  the  duty  and  practice  of 
virtue,  and  to  a  sensibility  of  feeling. 

The  situation  of  the  sentiments  must  strike  every  one 
who  duly  considers  the  subject  with  admiration  (nay 
adoration)  of  the  works  of  a  supreme  being :  they  are 
emblems  of  the  high  moral  points  of  character  of  man, 
and  are  situated  on  the  highest  part  of  the  head,  the 
coronal  region. 

10.  Self-esteeniy  the  sentiment  of  self-importance— 
consequence. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  posterior  part  at  the  back 
pf  the  head,  on  the  middle  line  from  front  to  back, 
being  under  Firmness  and  above  Inhabitiveness :  when 
large  it  gives  a  roundness  of  appearance  to  that  part 
of  the  head,  particularly  if  Approbativeness  and  Inhabi- 
tiveness be  largely  developed. 

This  is  one  of  the  faculties  which  has  been  attributed, 
by  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  and 
man,  to  external  circumstances ;  but  none  have  thought 
of  an  organ  on  which  its  manifestations  might  depend- 
that  appears  to  have  been  left  to  Phrenology  to  point  out 

In  taking  a  view  of  this  organ,  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
one  which  takes  as  active  a  part  in  the  character  of  mas 
as  any  of  the  whole  series  :  hence,  according  as  it  appears 
laige  or  moderate,  with  modifications  or  combinations  oi 
the  other  organs,  also  in  the  relative  proportion  before  or 
behind  the  line  from  the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the  cix>wn  of 
the  head,  so  will  the  individual  character  partake  of  its 
influence. 
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This  organ,  when  very  lan^,  and  the  leflecting  fiieukieB 

iBoderatdy  developed,  disposes  men  to  be  partial  to  them* 

selves,  and  esteem  others  only  in  their  own  image ;  and 

excites  every  one  so  developed  to  his  own  interest  and 

preservation ;  giving  them  a  good  €»pinion  of  their  Own 

personal  qualities ;  taking  pleasure  in  placing  themsel¥e9 

More  others : — 

"  Kind  self-conceit  to  some  her  glass  ap(^s, 
Which  no  one  looks  in  with  another's  eyes; 
But,  as  the  flatterer  or  dependent  painty 
Beholds  himself  a  patriot,  chief,  or  saint.'* 

The  man  of  sense,  equally  with  the  fool,  entertains  the 
same  complacent  ideas  of  himself,  each  in  his  way; 
exhibiting  frequently  arrogance,  haughtiness,  vanity,  fri- 
volity, and  ostentation,  which  will  appear  in  various 
shapes,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  combination  of 
the  other  faculties,  education,  rank,  fortune,  and  the 
society  in  which  he  is  placed,  which  will  show  itself 
according  as  Cautiousness,  Combativeness,  and  Destruc- 
tiveness  may  be  more  or  less  developed.  The  former 
being  moderate,  and  the  two  others  large,  its  actions 
will  be  continually  annoying  by  manifesting  a  deter- 
mination to  have  the  mandate  obeyed,  without  consi- 
dering the  results  or  consequences. 

Under  the  above  combination  it  cannot  bear  opposition, 
and  seems  only  to  approve  of  that  which,  by  a  sort  of 
tacit  agreennent,  has  entered  into  a  man's  feelings,  that 
each  shall  love  only  that  to  a  certain  degree  which  he 
thinks  worthy  of  or  in  himself;  and  seems  to  become  deaf 
and  blind  to  every  thing  but  what  he  admires,  that  often 
to  his  own  supposed  perfeetions,  and  is  disposed  to  think 
that  his  o#n  conviction  of  their  existence  is  Sufficient  to 
render  them  equally  discernible  to  all. 

How  different  is  the  individual  that  happens  not  to  be  so 
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organized^  but  who  has  the  .reflecting  faculties  large,  wi^  a 
g'ood  proportion  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  greater 
proportion  before  the  line  I  he  will  feel .  like  many  of  the 
ancient  philosophers.  That  these  fundamental  principles, 
deduced  from  Nature  by  the  most  acute,  and  confirmed  .by 
the  daily  experience  of  every  attentive  observer  of  manktiid, 
throw  a  light  on  many  ludicrous  appearances,  which  are 
constantly  to  be  seen  around  us,  or  observed  •  in  history, 
which  appears  to  be  no  other  than  an  account  of  men's 
infirmities  and  defects,  all  of  which  arise  from  too  great  a 
proportion  of  this  faculty  with  certain  combinations;  but 
what  science,  previous  to  Phrenology,  could  point  out  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  all  this  difierence  of  character  in 
man? 

-  .  An  able  writer  on  the  human  mind,  who  too]c  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  man,  says — *'  Man  looks  upon  himself  as 
Ihe  centre  to  which  all  created  beings  tend.  Among  the 
pismires  inhabiting  this  mighty  mole-hill,  there  have  been 
always  some  who  could  not  discard  the  idea,  that  the  sun 
only  shone  for  them  to  bask  in ;  that  the  starry  worlds 
were  nothing  more  than  golden  studs  placed  for  the  sake 
of  ornament  in  the  firmament ;  and  that  the  whole  of  this 
system  was  created  solely  for  the  supply  of  their  wants, 
the  gratification  of  their  senses,  and  the  amusement  of 
their  imaginations/' 

Experience  points  out  to  us  daily  the  correctness  of  these 
observations,  and  none  more  so  than  when  this  organ  is 
very  large,  and  the  individuals  labouring  under  derange^ 
ment;  they  then  frequently  fancy  themselves  emperors, 
kings,  queens,  &c.  Tilney  Mathews,  who  died  in  Bethlem, 
styled  himself  an  empercH-,  and  made  drawings,  which 
showed  the  singular  infiuence  of  this  organ  and  Marvel- 
Jousness.    An  individual  in  the  Hospital  at  Paris  fancies 
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liimself  king,  dresses  himself  ia  a  ridiculous  manner, 
stickiDg  stones,  buttons,  toys,  and  other  thingrs  about  his 
dress,  calling  them  jewels,  and  commands  those  around 
him  to  obey.  Two  females  we  have  seen  dress  them* 
selves  in  the  same  ostentatious  manner,  who  labour  under 
derangement ;  we  have  examined  them,  and  found  Self- 
esteem  in  both  very  large.  This  organ,  when  laige,  com- 
bined with  the  reflecting  faculties,  Combativeness,  De« 
structiveness,  and  Approbativeness,  leads  man  on  to  some 
of  the  noblest  actions  and  deeds  recorded. 

This  combination  leads  man  onward-^it  inspires  con* 
iidence  in  one's  self— it  produces  the  power  even  of 
resisting  time — an  emulation  o^'  one's  self,  to  surpass  by 
new  deeds  our  former  ones,  and  to  eclipse,  by  greater 
merits,  those  which  are  already  acknowledged  to  belong 
to  us-;  hence  it  appears  that  a  due  proportion  of  this 
faculty,  with  good  combination  of  others,  gives  us  the 
power  to  exalt  ourselves  above  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  to  exert  our  talents  in  praiseworthy  enterprises, 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  to  smile  undet 
misfortune,  and  to  rely  on  seeing,  through  perseverance, 
a  change. 

Different  nations  have  this  faculty  more  or  less  deve- 
loped. Excite  this  faculty  by  admiration  of  their  acts, 
&c.,  and  }'ou  will  receive  caresses  and  favours;  ofiend 
or  place  it  in  a  menial  occupaticn,  however  trifling,  and 
you  will  as  quickly  meet  repulse. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  activity  of  this  organ  is  to  be  seen 
prominent  in  most  nations.  The  Greenlander,  who  laps 
with  his  di^  in  the  same  platter,  despises  the  invader  of 
his  country,  the  Dane.  The  Cossacks  and  Calmucks 
the   greatest    contempt  for    their   masters,   Uie 

J> 
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Bvusnaas.  Ask  the  Indians,  who  live  ait  the  moatit  of 
the  Onmoko,  ^m  what  nation  they  derive  their  origiii, 
they  anawer,  ^*  Why  we  only  are  men."  In  short,  there  ia 
hardly  any  nation  in  which  instances  of  the  activity  of 
this  furgan  do  not  occur. 

It  appears  that  certain  animals  are  endowed  with  this 
ca^an,  as  the  turkey-cock,  peacock,  horse,  &c. 

11.  Lore  of  ^^pro6a^eon»  the  sentiment  of  approbatioB 
— distinction — notoriety. 

This  organ  is  situated  in  the  upper  lateral  posterior  part 
of  the  head,  on  each  side  of  Self^steem ;  and  when  very 
large  gives  a  squareness  of  form  to  that  part. 

Every  person  of  understanding,  who  has  given  at- 
tention to  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  others,  has  in  his 
mind  a  scale  of  good  or  evil  more  or  less  exact  He 
makes  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  reputation,  self-ap- 
probation, and  the  approbation  of  others,  which  have  a 
comparative  Importance  in  his  cool  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment. 

When  largely  developed,  it  directs  our  attention  to  the 
opinion  which  others  entertain  of  us,  and  produces  the 
love  of  fame,  praise,  emulation  ;  and,  in  combination  with 
Self-esteem  and  Firmness,  vanity.  It  is  this  faculty  that 
appears  to  make  us  conscious  of  pleasure  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  also  makes  the  case  of  those  who  think  and 
talk.  It  loves  to  be  caressed,  flattered,  and  applauded : 
persons  endowed  largely  with  it  are  very  anxious,  and  take 
great  pains  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  others.  It  is  more 
developed  in  females  than  males,  and  much  more  amongst 
some  nations  than  others.  It  is  one  of  the  organs  that 
seems  interwoven  in  the  English  character,  being  one  of 
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Ibe  ftroag  motives  for  most  of  cor  actions,  whatever  meaas 
we  aiay  take  le  eoooeal  tlic  faet*  and  has  contributed 
laijgiely  to  ruse  this  country  so  orach  above  ak\  othem 
{ui  Importance)  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

The  love  of  approbation  or  notoriety  may  lead  to  war 
or  peace,  indolence  or  induslry, — ^to  vice  or  virtne,  and  to 
every  kind  of  action,  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  excite- 
mmt  and  activity  of  other  organs  in  combination  with  it, 
and  aoeording  to  the  object  approved  of  by  those  having 
the  direction  or  control  of  others. 

It  is  in  general  lai^ely  developed  in  the  English,  and 
when  In  combination  with  the  superior  faculties,  largely 
developed,  it  leads  on  to  noble  actions.  The  love  of 
notoriety  excites  the  statesman  to  seek  the  approbation  of 
his  sovereign,  the  servant  of  his  master,  the  artisan  of  his 
onployer;  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  excitements  by 
distribution  to  charities. 

There  are  many  animals  liliat  have  it  lately  developed, 
siich  as  horses,  dogs,  cats,  &c.,  which  are  sensible  of  the 
caresses  bestowed  on  them. 

12.  Catdkmmess^  the  sentiment  of  caution — circumspec- 
tion— hesitation. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  side  of 
the  head,  between  Conscientiousness  and  Secretiveness ;  it 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  brain,  and  when  large  is 
easily  observed,  giving  to  that  part  of  the  head  a  square* 
ness  of  form. 

This  organ,  when  fully  developed,  gives  the  power  of 
looking  into  circumstances,  and  considering  well  the  object 
before  making  the  decision,  and  thus  becomes  very  useful 
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in  the  common  afikirs  of  life.  When  very  large,  it  produces 
doubts,  hesitations,  and  indecision,  seldom,  within  ii 
moderate  space  of  time,  fixing  on  any  thing  under  con* 
sideration,  but  more  frequently  putting  off  th6  answer  or 
determination  for  the  morrow,  particularly  if  Combative- 
niess  and  Destructiveness  be  moderate. 

Individuals  having  this  organ  and  Secretiveness  also 
large  are  in  the  habit  of  concealing  their  opinions  from 
view  for  a  great  length  of  time,  seldom  giving  the  same 
till  extracted  from  them,  often  by  artifice  or  taunting ; 
those  so  organized  at  times  conceal  their  real  opinion  to 
their  own  injury,  and  often  to  that  of  others  ;  and  if,  with 
those  faculties  large,  Hope  be  moderate,  they  will  be  prone 
to  suspicion,  and  are  oAcn  subject  to  despondency,  though 
seldom  outwardly  shown.  When  small,  and  Secretive- 
ness moderate,  it  produces  a  volatile  feeling.  Persons  so 
organized  are  unable  to  keep  a  secret,  and  oflen  are 
imprudent  in  hasty  observations.  Its  special  faculty,  when 
fully  developed,  produces  precaution,  demurs,  places  senti- 
nels, and  continually  exclaims.  Take  care ;  and  produces 
the  hesitations  expressed  by  bid ;  and  when  too  active,  it 
causes  uncertainty,  irresolution,  anxiety,  fear,  melancholy, 
hypochondriasis,  &c. 

Many  animals  have  it  large  :  it  produces  circumspection 
in  them,  as  the  stag,  roe,  pole-cat,  otter,  mole,  &c. ;  also 
those  which  place  sentinels  to  warn  them  of  approaching 
danger,  as  the  chamois,  cranes,  starlings,  bustards,  &e. 

The  skulls  of  the  wolf  and  deer  are  remarkable  for  their 
development  of  this  organ  :  the  former  has  it  small,  and 
Destructiveness  large ;  while  the  latter  has  it  large,  and 
Destructiveness  small.    The  deer  is  known  to  be  a  shy. 
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timid  animal,   and  the  wolf  bold  and  ferocious,  ofteil 
approaching  the  habitation  of  man  in  search  of  its  prey. 

13.  Benevolencet  the  sentiment  of  amiableness — ^^ood* 
ness. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  superior  part  of  the  fore- 
head, between  the  two  parts  of  Imitation,  also  on  the 
middle  line  between  Comparison  aud  Veneration;  it  is 
easily  obseryed  when  large,  giving  a  fulness  and  round- 
ness of  appearance  to  that  part  of  the  forehead. 

This  organ,  when  large,  takes  a  very  active  part  in  the 
character,  and  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  possessed  by 
man,  properly  applied;  and  has  been  a  subject  mucb 
discussed  amongst  philosopliers  from  very  remote  per 
nods> — ^whether  man  is  entirely  selfish  in  his  actions,  or 
whether  any  of  the  sentiments  in  his  mind  determine  hin» 
to  the  good  of  others.  The  Phrenologists  consider  the 
feculty  to  give  a  disposition  to  acts  of  benevolence  and 
compassion ;  it  gives  when  full  a  mildness  and  cheer-» 
fulness  to  the  temper,  and  a  charitable  mode  of  judging 
of  the  characters  of  others;  when  abused,  it  leads  to 
profusion,  and  when  small,  it  leads  to  indifference  for  the 
welfare  of  others.  It  is  a  beautiful  contemplation  to  view 
the  powers  this  noble  sentiment  is  capable  o(  when  sup* 
ported  by  other  sentiments  and  a  good  development.  Dr« 
Spurzheim  states<  that  it  produces  goodness  of  heart, 
kindness,  peacefulness,  mildness,  benignity,  complaisance^ 
clemency,  mercifulness,  compassion,  humanity,  hospitality, 
hberality,  and  Christian  charity.  St.  Paul  gives  a.  beau-* 
tiful  description  of  it  in  his  account  of  Christian  charity  t 
*'  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  charity  envieth  not ; 
charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  pafled  up."     One  would 
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hardly  believe  that  a  feeling  so  amiable  as  Benevolence' 
could  ^er  be  abased,  but  such  is  the  case  often:  the 
assessments  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  the  sloth 
and  indolence  produced  by  them,  are  natural  consequences 
of  it 

As  the  restraining  as  well  as  the  active  duties  of 
Benevolence  are  essential  to  society,  our  Maker  has  wisely 
ordered  that  the  principles  that  enforce  these  several 
duties  should  be  the  most  cogent  of  all  that  belong  to 
our  nature  :  other  principles  may  solicit,  allure,  or  terrify; 
but  the  principle  of  duty  commands,  and  must  be  obeyed. 
'This  will  be  the  case  when  in  combination  with  iJie 
superior  sentiments  largely  devel(^ed,  and  the  larger  pro- 
portion before  the  line  from  the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the 
top  of  the  head  ;  it  being  when  in  combination  with  the- 
greater  part  of  the  brain  behind  the  line  that  it  conies 
into  abuse.  Under  this  combination,  the  individual  ^ 
organized  would  profusely  distribute  in  order  to  become 
the  hero  or  delegate  of  the  society  in  which  he  tnoves* 
Thurtell,  Haggerty,  and  other  criminaJs,  are  examples  of 
Ihis  organization,  in  combination  with  the  propensftiesr 
large  and  the  moral  sentiments  moderately  developed. 

Hence  it  will  be  observed,  one  of  the  great  purposes  of 
society  is  to  furnish  opportunities  of  mutual  aid  and  sup- 
port; Nature,  seconding  that  purpose,  hath  provided  the 
principle  of  benevolence,  which  excites  to  be  kind,  benefi- 
cent, and  generous.  Nor  ought  it  to  escape  observation, 
tiiat  the  Author  of  Nature,  ever  attentive  to  our  wants  and 
to  our  well-being,  hath  endued  man  In  general  w^  a 
liberal  portion  of  that  principle ;  it  enforces  benevelenee 
not  only  to  those  we  are  conhecte(¥  with,  but  to  our 
neighbours,  and  to  those  we  are  but  little  aequtt]st&4  '^i^^^» 
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Thus  it  appears  Uiat  the  principle  of  beneyoknoe  is  nol 
too  qmringly  scattered  amongst  men ;  it  is»  indeed,  made 
subordinate  to  self-interest,  and  which  is  wisely  ordered , 
bat  its  power  and  extent  are  nicely  proportioned  to  the 
limited  or  extended  capacity  of  man,  and  to  his  situation, 
so  as  better  to  fiilfil  its  destination. 

14.  Feneration^  the  sentiment  of  adoration — reverence-— 
to  regard  with  awe. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
in  the  centre  of  the  rest  of  the  sentiments ;  and,  when 
large,  taking  the  head  in  profile,  it  gives  an  arched  appear* 
ance  to  that  part. 

Those  having  this  cMrgan»  Benevolence,  Hope,  and 
Marvellousness,  largely  developed,  are  inspired  with  a 
sensation  of  respect,  and  when  directed  to  a  Supreme 
Being,  leads  to  adoration.  It  baa  heretofore  been  coin 
sidered  that  this  organ  g^ve  the  strong  sensations  of 
religious  feeling,  but  experience  proves  that  it  is  not  by 
this  organ  alone  that  feeling  is  excited.  Numerous  obser«* 
vations  now  prove  that  when  this  organ,  Marvellousness, 
and  Hope,  are  large,  and  the  sentiments  fully  developed, 
persons  so  organized  manifest  a  stroog  dii^x>sition  of  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  may  be  seen  constantly  attending  to 
devotion  and  places  of  worship. 

Dr.  Gall  found  this  organ  largely  developed  in  persons 
who  shewed  strong  devotion.  Lavater  had  also  observed 
a  rising  on  the  heads  of  religious  persons,  also  in  persons 
who  had  chosen  the  eocle«astical  order  fitim  a  natural 
inclination.  It  appears,  from  the  observations  made  by 
Dr&  Gall  and  Spursheim,  that  artists,  in  pourtraying  their 
Qonception  of  this  noble  sentiment,  particularly  in  nume- 
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pyv^  instances :  yiket^  .  Jesuft  has  been  inUoduced,  bfivtf 
gli^en  to  the.  bQa4  a  chacacieristic  of  pijre  devotioo,  in 
delineating  it  as  a  high  head,  and  making  it  full  and  in 
)injsQn  on  both  sides,  which  fact  is  curious  in  the  configu- 
ratlpn  of  the  beads  representing  Jesus.  History  proves 
this  sentiment,  but  does  not  inform  us  what  is  the  nature 
of  God ;  because  mankind  had  at  all  times  ideas  extremely 
different;  they. are  not,  at  the  same  time,  accorded. under 
the  number  of  superior  beings.  The  sentiment  manifested 
by  this  organ  is  Veneration  in  general,  without  the  deter- 
ipined  application  it  can  exercise,  by  the  choice  of  the 
persons,  the  ideas,  and  the  Supreme  Being.  The  senti- 
ment carries  respect,  and  will  acknowledge  saored  things ; 
U  yei^erates  the  aged,  the  parent,  and  all  that  js  respect- 
}|ble,  and  adores  the  principal  of  principles)  and  that  to  a 
high  degree  when  in  combina,tiou,  with  the  superior  senti- 
ments, and  a  greater  propcnrtiou  before  the  line,  as  shewu 
in  the  figure^ 

We  have  a  great  number  of  casts  of  individuals  whose 
religious  characters  are  well  known  ;  and  not  a  single  one 
of  them  but  has  the  oigan  of  MarveUousness  very  large,  inr 
combination  with  Veneration^  and  the  moral  sentiments 
also  fully  developed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  now  but 
that  this  organization  produces  the  strong  feelings  of  the 
supporter  of,  and  devotee  to,  religion  and  its  institutionsy 
but  withg^ut  determining  the  manner  or  direction  of  it, 
that  depending  on  the  combination  with  other  organs. 

Ib.Firmnesff,  the  sentiment  of  steadiness — constaucy-r-« 
resolution.  ,         . 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the.  back  part  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  on  the  middle  line  from  fron,t  to  back^ 
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between  ConscientiousBess  and  above  Self-e§teenr;  when 
larger  it  ^ves  a  prominent  appearance  to  that  port  of  the 
faeadi 

It  seems  to  be  so  placed  for  one  of  the  noblest  purposes ; 
being  situated  in  the  midst  of  other  powerful  faculties,  it 
assists  Nature  in  her  designs  in  strengthening  some;  and 
as  a  check  on  others.*  It  appears  to  be  so  placed  to  main- 
tain that  composure  of  mind,  which,  without  impairing  its 
sensibility  or  ardour,  proceeds  in  most  instances  with  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  when  fully  developed.  Combative- 
ness,  Destructiveness,  Self-esteem,  Cautiousness,  and 
Conscientiousness,  also  large,  give  the  power  of  foUowmg 
the  dictates  of  its  own  mind  with  firmness  through  all 
the  varieties  of  human  life,  with  a  mind  always  master 
of  itself,  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  when  the  subjects 
under  consideration  are  life  as  much  as  when  treating  the 
sing^  question^  looking  onward  with  justice,  determining 
the  object  under  consideration  by  firmness. 

^'  I^o  man  can  be  either  useful  to  others  or  happy  to 
himself,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  grace  of  firmness,  and 
who  is  not  habituated  to  prefer  the  dictates  of  his  own 
sense  of  rectitude  to  all  the  tyranny  of  command  and 
allurements  of  temptation." 

Dr.  Gall'  and  Lavater  made  the  same  observation  on 
this  faculty,  that  those  who  have  a  firm  and  resolute  cha- 
racter, have  the  summit  of  the  head  very  high  and  fully 
developed.  A  person  endowed  with  this  faculty  will  insist 
on  thi&or  that ;  but  under  such  feelings,  it  is  not  aflfected 
by  reason,  but  by  the  love  of  command.  It  is  the  senti- 
ment which  gives  constancy  and  perseverance  to  all  the 
other  faculties,  fixes  and  supports  that  activity,  and  gives 
a  disposition  to  independence ;  above  all,  when  combined 
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with  S€ir*esteein  too  actiye,  ft  ftrodMces  abuse,  froiragilneaB, 
eommoCioils,  obstinaey,  prejudice,  the  spirit  of  sedltkni, 
&c.  When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  this  faculty,  it  rendiefs 
them  inconstant,  changeable,  and  untertun.  l€  must 
«]so  be  remarked,  that  the  acthity  of  thi9  sestiment  does 
not  determine  its  application,  as  that  depends  on  the  con* 
btnatiott  of  other  faculties ;  in  a  good  and  just  aum,  ft 
l^es  the  love  of  independence ;  by  it  the  pvond  man  w9 
not  obey  the  command  of  others,  bat  loves  to  fyree  b» 
own  mandate.* 

16.  ConseienHauMesa^  the  seatimeiit  of  goodness^— jns^ 
tice — veracity — ^principle. 

This  facnlty  is  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  on  each  side  of  Firmnese  and  ever 
Cautiousness.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
whole  organization.  When  largely  developed,  accom- 
panied with  the  superior  faculties,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  the  anima),  it  produces  one  of  the  noblest  woilcs  oi  the 
Deity,  whose  hand  is  no  where  more  visible  than  in  the 
nice  adjustment  of  our  nature  to«our  situatioa  ia  tiiis 
-world. 

Dr.  SpuTzheim  considers  this  organ  to  have  the  perti- 
«cular  sentiment  of  just  and  unjust,  right  and  wrongs,  and 
that  a  particular  organ  of  justice  must  be  admitted ;  that 
iio  animals  have  this  faculty  ;  and  its  activity  is  very  dif* 
ierent  in  man,  some  being  almost  destitute  of  it,  while 
others  possess  it  in  a  high  degree,  the  particular  dettf- 
mination  of  it  depending  on  such  other  fiieateies  with 
which  this  sentiment  is  combined* 

There  is  not  a  more  pleamng  sight  in  history  than  the 
man  of  goodness  and  understanding,  who,  in  9gite  of 
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idiange  of  fertiHM,  semains  the  8»me  in  «very  penod  «f 
•las  1^ ;  sad  wha  sees  the  nteeau^  of  fiilfillkig  ew&j 
monl  duty  and  justice,  and  cordially  sobnnttiiig  to  them 
as  the  QltimatB  judge  in  all  natters  of  right  and  wroof^ 
How  different  the  man  who  has  tins  organ  and  the  snp^ 
vior  senliiaents  smally  and  a  large  proporticm  of  the  animal 
yiepensitieB;  umny  (unfcrtnnately)  so  situated,  are  to  be 
seen  amongst  those  in  the  collection  <^  casts  wha  have 
si^fed  tlie  penalties  of  the  law  for  their  crimes. 

This  ^caky  also  prodnees  a  great  eSect  upon  the  mani» 
festations  of  the  other  powers;  its  sentence  makes  m 
guilty  to  ourselves  and  in  the  eyes  of  our  Maker,  however 
strong  the  pnneiples  set  in  oppositicm  to  it;  and  it  ia 
evident  that  this  principle  has,  from  its  native,  authori^ 
to  direct  and  determine  in  regard  to  our  conduct,  to  judge, 
to  acquit,  condenm,  and  even  to  punish— -an  authwity 
belonging  to  no  other  principle  in  the  human  mind. 
This  sentiment  requires  great  care  in  judging  of  its  powers 
and  combinations,  it  having  so  extensive  a  connection 
with,  and  (whai  large)  an  influence  over  most  of  the  other 
faculties  and  propensities;  to  which,  being  over  them^ 
it  seems  that  Nature  has  so  planted  it  as  a  barrier,  which, 
like  the  boundary  or  fence,  when  kept  up,  prevents  many 
fatal  accidents,  but  when  neglected,  is  open  to  many 
inroads  and  unpleasant  occurrences. 

17.  Hope^  the  sentiment  of  expectation — confidence*- 
SOTaetfaing  desired. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  on 
each  side  of  Veneration ;  when  largely  developed  it  pro- 
duces the  sentiment  of  Hope  in  general,  and  happy  are 
those  possessing  it  in  considerable  proportion,  to  whom  all 
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i«  bir,  i^d  whose. prospects. o£  thf  futuse  are  bright  aadi 
sunay,  without  a  speck  or  cloud  to  obscure  the  horizon* 
la  religion  it  cherishes  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
wuL  To  the  traveller^  it  is  one  of  his  greatest  comforts 
when  accompa.nied  with  perseyerance ;  it  will  then  say* 
witb..Park„  when  laying  htm^elf  down  in  the  desert  to 
resign  his  life, — '*  Can  that  being,  who  waters  and 
upceaxs  in,  the.  midst  of  de^ol^jtion,  leave  map,  thet  no- 
blest of  his  wcHrks,  thus  to  perish?."  Hope  led  the  way, 
and  succour  and  safety  were  found  nearer  than  had  been 
^tkipated. 

It  strengthens  the  disposition,  to  look  on  the  brightest 
side  of  objects,  cheering  its  possessor,  whose  feelings  say 

why — 

*'  — — —  Hope  seeks  a  smoother  way. 

And  dwells  on  fancies  which  to-morrow  see ; 
To-morrow  comes,  true  picture  of  to«day, 
And  empty  shadows  of  what  is  to  be ; 
Yet  cheated  Hope  on  future  still  depends. 
And  ends  but  only  where  onr  beiog  ends." 

When  very  large,  Marvellousness  also  fully  developed, 
it  leads  to  anticipation,  much  of  which  being  highly  im* 
probable — nay,  upon  reflection,  impossible — ever  to  appear 
in  reality.  Dr.  Gall  thinks  that  Hope  is  an  emblem  of 
every  organ.  Dr.  Spurzheim  distinguishes  it  from  desire 
in  general ;  also  that  every  faculty  desires,  but  every  one 
does  not  hope.  He  considers  this  sentiment  as  necessary 
to  the  happiness  of  man,  in  almost  all  situations,  and  that 
it  contributes  usually  to  the  issue  of  the  projects.  Hope 
does  not  confine  to  circumstances  of  this  world  ;  it  stretches 
upon  the  life  to  come,  and  is  disposed  to  admit  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  which  the  Christian  religion  hopes 
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die  TetilUy  of.    He  also  considers  this  fiicnlty  as  extremelj 
impcHrtant,  aad  produced  abuse  as  well  as  other  fkculties. 

18«  Martdlousuess^  tht  sentiment  of  the  supernatural—* 
wonderfulness — strangeness — astonish!  ngness. 

This  organ  is  situated  a  Httle  forward  of  Hope,  between 
Imitation  and  Ideali^. 

This  organ,  ^en  largely  developed,  with  Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness,  Hope,  and  Marvellousness,  produces 
strong  feelings  of  respect  for  the  Deity.  Individuals  so 
organized  are  fond  of  works  on  Theology,  and  hold  religion 
and  its  institutions  in  much  respect ;  if  to  those  organs. 
Veneration  is  found  largely  developed,  the  persons  so 
organized  will  be  found  devotees  to  religion. 

From  the  great  number  of  casts  we  have  with  this 
organ  and  Veneration  large,  and  with  them  small,  little 
doubt  remains  in  our  minds  of  this  organ  being  the 
principal  one  that  giveis  the  strong,  feelings  of,  and  at- 
taches those  having  it  large  (with  the  combinations  men? 
tioned)  to,  religion  and  its  institutions* 

It  also  gives  strong  feelings  to  the  man  who  searches 
after  and  sees  into  the  marvellous.  It  is  very  prominent 
in  the  human  species ;  the  savages,  as  well  as  civilized 
nations,  shew  it  on  many  occasions;  also  people  who 
give  to  their  founder  any  original  fiction,  which  they 
propagate  by  their  marvellous  accounts ;  also  to  persons 
who  are  amused  by  fiction,  and  all  that  is  wonderful, 
surprising,  mysterious,  or  any  thing  that  is  done  by 
miracle;  these,  sentiments  being  believed  by  the  magician,, 
he  sees  inspiration,  presentiments,  phantoms,  and  demons ; 
and  by  the  astrologer,  visions  and  witchctafl.  It  contri- 
butes a  good  deal  to  the  faith  in  religion,  by  the  belief  in 
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tti^rstferks  and  nfimcles;  in  dfamatk  prodiictioa&  it  hitrcK 
duces  spirits,  and  Hie  represefttatloQ  of  all  that  is  super- 
natural ;  and  when  very  active,  it  believes  in  seeing  and 
tinderstanding'  tisions  or  fancies  it  is  accompanied  by 
spirits. 

**  Strange  things^  the  neighbours  say,  have  happened  here. 
Wild  shrieks  have  issued  from  the  hollow  tombs ; 
Dead  meo  hive  cone  again,  and  walk  about ; 
And  |h«  gieat  bell  has  toll'd^  u&raog^  UDtoitcb'd ! 
Such  tales  their  cheer,  at  wake  or  gosaipingSy 
When  it  draws  pear  the  witching  time  of  night" 

Such  will  be  the  feeling  of  tlus  faealty  when  large^  and 
ihe  vefiecting  faculties  are  smalL  This  organ  and  Hope 
act  oflen  together,  and  have  a  particn^way  of  expressing 
theoMeives  separate  or  in  connection :  Hope  looking  on 
the  pleasant  side,  while  Marvellouaiess  is  seatehing  for 
the  fiction. 

The  works  of  Jacob  Behmen,  Swedenborg,  and  the 
mystical  writers,  are  dictated  by  the  feelings  given  by  the 
activity  of  this  organ,  according  to  the  various  combina- 
tions of  other  organs. 

19  ^  Mealiiyy  the  sentiment  of  the  ideal — imaginatimi— 
fdney-*-conception  or  image  of  the  mind — idea. 

This  (»gau  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  head,  between 
Hope,  Marvellott^es6»  and  Acquisitiveness.  It  inspires 
enthusiasm,  and  searches  every  where  for  perfection  and 
the  ideal,  and  that  i»  why  it  is  called  Ideality. 

Individuals  diffinr  very  much  in  regard  to  the  develop* 
ment  of  this  faculty :  according  to  its  energy  and  activity, 
poetry  is  prized  or  relished;  it  gives  a  particular  tinge 
to  all  the  other  Acuities,  and   rorakes  them  in  every 
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npue  to  IikaUfty*  It  piroduoes.  ^  aentiaiciit  .o# 
llie  wiMmw  and  bemliiil,  «ad  the  ipirit  of  liMginalion' 
to  the  wocks  of  those  aathors  who  ue  allowed  to  be  good 
poela»  When  kcge,  U  ini^wres  with  raptere,  aad  ptottipttf 
to  embeUisfameiity  and  is  esKiitial  to  the  architect,  8Cidptor« 
painter,  and  erary  art  dqiendent  on  invention ;  without 
it«  tiM  producticnis  of  the  mind  may  be  ueefiri,  but  will 
ever  be  defident  of  jpfaiidear  of  conception,  or  tf^ndone 
of  execalion,  and  will  want  the  glow  of  iancj  which 
enlivens  and  beautifies  the  object  of  its  research. 

In  common  life,  we  may  easily  distinguish  those  who 
bttvo  it  fiBoni  those  who  hare  not  aoonsiderabie  derelf^pment 
of  it,  tlhe  Ibsnier  spcakmg  in  an  elevated  strain  of  language, 
and,  idien  animated,  show  a.  splendour  ef  eloquence  and 
of  poetical  feeling,  while  the  latter  are  never  able  to 
eomaand  attention^ 

Dr.  Spurzheim  ccmsiders  the  peculiarity  of  it  as  belonging 
to  the  combination  of  the  other  Acuities;  that  it  is  common 
ta  the  genius  of  poets  and  anthors,  and  contributes  tiis 
priantive  sentiment,  by  which  they  am  endowed  with  their 
powess.  He  says,  this  sentiment  does  not  peoduee  the 
versifying  nor  the  rhyme :  some  authors  write  in  prose  of 
a  poetic  meamer ;  others  make  verse  without  capture,  which 
they  sought  in  the  poet;  when  in  activity  it  exalts  the 
imagination.  This  faculty  matures  the  taste  for  the  sub- 
Mbm,  iiwpires  enthusiasm,  and  searches  every  where  for 
perfection  and  for  the  ideal. 

In  making  phrenotogical  obseiVations  on  this  organ  by 
itself,  or  in  combination  with  tte  other  faculties,  we  must 
be  cautious  in  the  frequent  and  intense  use  of  it,  to  assume 
Ihcis  c^  sensation,  and  to  carry  their  reFations  or  analogies 
BO  farllier  thah  intelligence  or  conceivability  will  permit; 
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Iwyon^L  tMs  18  ihe  pravince  of  fancy,  which  is  the  cveaitue 
Qi,U»  own  ^ctvNis,  and  pa^ys  no  Kgard.  to-  the?  things  as* 
ttey  exist  Jn  the  constitution  of  Nature.  Thisfaeukyy 
^rtien.  ]large,  combined  with.  Macvellausness  and  Hope, 
assists  the  fancy,  and  attempts  to  render  intelligible  all  thcT 
tennd  and  names  of  religious  mystery.  Heaven  and  fadl* 
aare  under  its  considerations,  which  places  axe  fancied  to 
be  inhabited  by  spirits.  The  writings  of  Jacob  Behmeip 
snd^  Emanuel  Swedenborg  are  instances  of  Uiis  combi-^ 
nation. 

Pr;  Gall,  when  he  first  discovered  this  organ,  called  it 
Poetry,  luvring  found  it  large  in  all  the  poets  he  met  with. 
Many  who  have  taken  a  superficial  view  of  the  science 
view  it  in  ,the  same  manner,  from  which  many  ridiculous 
observations  have  been  made  on  persons  having  it  largel]^ 
developed,  and  not  being  authors  or  poets.  The  extensive 
collection  of  casts  now  made,  and  observations  also,  prove 
the  proper  functions  of  this  organ,  and  fully  demonstrate 
that  every  person  having  original  invention,  is  under  the 
influence  of  this  organ ;  and  as  the  inventions  prove*  more 
or  less  to  possess  the  ideal  and  grand,  so  will  the.  organ 
of  Ideality  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  developed;  also 
those  organs  that  relate  to  the  works  or  writings  of  those 
who  are  known  to  have  original  invention. 

20.  MirthftUmsSf  or  GaiHy>  the  sentiment  of  cheecful* 
ness— gaiety — mirth. 

It  is  situated  on  the  exterior,  part  of  the  forehead 
forward  of  IdeaUty^  and  on  each  side  of  Causality. 

This  organ  in  £>rmer  publications  was  called  Wit ;  but, 
by  very  extenave  observation  made.  Gaiety  seems  to  be 
its  more  pnoper  name.    From  numerous  research,  we  find 
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ail  those  harin^  it  larg^ely  developed  have  a  tura  for  gariety 
ami  dieerfulness,  ^viiig  to  their  conversation  a  lively 
feeKiig,  and  pleasant  manner  in  the  whole  of  their  traas-' 
actions,  unless  restrained  from  outward  nmnifestationa  of 
it  by  very  large  Cautiousness.  (Cautiousness^  when  large* 
gives  restnunt  of  expression  to  many  of  the  organs.)  Per- 
sons who  are  known  to  be  wits  have  this  organ  large;  but 
it  19  in  combijiartion  with  several  others,  namely  Ideality^ 
Imitation y  Individuality,  Eventuality,  Melody,  Compari^ 
son,  and  Secretiveness  large,  and  Cautiousness  and  Caus- 
ality, particularly  the  former,  moderately  developed.  We* 
bave  several  casts  of  persons  who  are  thus  developed,  i^nd 
who  are  known  to  excel  in  wit,  repartee,  and  imitation*. 
Those  having  Benevolence  very  large  also- pass  their  jokea 
and;  make  their  repartee,  attended,  with  eheerftilness^ 
hamoar>.  and  a  kindness  of  feeling;  while  others,  having 
it  moderate,  with  Secretiveness^  consider  little  of  the  ccvi'*. 
sequences,  often  delighting  in  passing  their  jokes  to^thev 
annoyance  of  some  one  present,  and.  take  those  sort  oL 
means  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule 

We  have  a  great  number  of  casts  in  illustration  of  it,  as 
Gaiety,  giving  cheerfulness^  to  the  manner  in  every  thing 
the  individuals , are  engaged  in;  but  few  of  those  are- 
known  as  wits. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  his  former  publication,  spoke  of  this* 
organ  as  one  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  but  in  his  latter 
vorks  he  considers  it  as  a  sentiment. 

Wit,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  consists  of 
conception  formed  by  the  higher  intellectual  powers  con- 
nected with  this  sentiment.  Humour  consists  of  a  mani- 
festation or  representation  of  the  propensities  or  sentiments 
under  the  colouring  of  wit;  in  many  of  its  powers  it  iskr 
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greatly  assisted  by  Coinpari8<Hi  and  Imltatiosi.  Dr.  Spun* 
heim  says^  amongst  men  who  haye  wit  and  repartee,  and 
those  who,  like  Voltaire,  Piron,  Rabelais,  Sterne,  John 
Paul,  &Cm  haye  the  upper  exterior  part  of  the  forehead, 
Boarked  20  on  the  bast,  very  fully  developed.  He  con- 
siders the  faculty  of  a  wit  consists  in  that  of  comparing 
objects  and  ideas,  and  in  knowing  similitude  or  dissimi- 
litude, but  that  he  does  not  consider  it  a  comparing 
&eulty,  at  least  that  the  comparison  is  not  its  distinctive 
function ;  but  that  there  is  a  particular  mannerof  cooa- 
paring  or  looking  at  the  objects  that  appertain  to  him  or 
her.  Its  tendency  is  of  exciting  to  gaiety  and  ch'eerfiilness  ; 
it  combines  itself  with  comparison,  and  produces  that 
which  amuses  in  the  comparison ;  exact  or  inexact,  it  cast 
af^ly  itsdf  to  words,  ideas,  objects,  phenomena,  arts,  and 
all  the  manifestations  of  the  other  faculties,  and  searches 
out  all  the  pleasant  sides;  it  enlivens  the  conception  of 
Itie  musician,  painter,  poet,  and  orator;  and  in  puns,  cari- 
cature, mockery,  raillery,  irony,  ridicule,  and  all  that 
depends  on  the  ludicrous  conceptions. 

21.  Jm^a^n,  the  sentiment  of  the  inclination  to  copy — 
to  resemble. 

This  faculty  is  situated  on  each  side  of  Benevolence,  on 
the  superior  part  of  the  forehead. 

A  true  knowledge  of  Nature  gives  us  great  pleasure ; 
but  a  lively  imitation  of  it,  either  in  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  many  of  the  fine  arts,  must  produce  a 
much  greater ;  for  those  arts  are,  when  well  executed,  not 
only  true  imitations  of  Nature,  but  some  of  the  best  of 
Nature.  To  the  mechanical  and  various  other  arts,  this 
faculty,  when  Iarge»  becomes  highly  useful  and  advan* 
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tageous.  Dr.  Gall  received  the  first  hint  of  the  existence 
of  this  organ  from  examining  the  head  of  bne  of  his  friends, 
who  possessed  the  power  of  imitating  in  a  surprising  degree, 
and  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  actor.  He  also  found  it  larg^ 
in  many  others.  Persons  having  the  organ  large,  nrhen 
thej  mention  a  fact,  or  relate  an  anecdote,  imitate  the 
voice,  look,  and  gesture,  of  those  they  are  describing  ot 
the  object  described;  so  that  by  imitative  powers  it  is  easily 
discovered  and  described.  Imitation  is  of  the  first  neces- 
sity to  actors,  but  it  does  not  make  a  comedian  or  tragedian: 
that  depends  much  on  the  combination  of  other  facultiesl 
Its  circle  of  activity  is  very  great,  in  combination  with 
other  Acuities.  Infants  have  it  more  generally  developed 
than  adults,  it  being  known  they  learn  many  things  by 
Bttitating  and  repeating  that  which  they  see  others  do.  In 
many  individuals,  where  this  faculty  is  predominant,  it 
giTes  them  the  inclination  and  talent  of  free  pronunciation; 
and  of  imitating  that  which  makes  them  authors.  It 
imitates  the  voice  and  gesture  of  animals  and  of  men,  and 
produces,  in  the  arts,  what  is  called  expression  (in  which 
Raphael  excelled):  many  birds  imitate  the  cry  and  singing 
of  others.  The  three  last  faculties  are  essential  to  theatrical 
representation,  and  appear  to  be  given  to  man  as  a  soarce 
of  amusement  to  parties;  they  act  in  combination  with  the 
other  intellectual  faculties,  and  their  nature  appears  to  be 
eflective. 

The  skull  said  to  be  that  of  Raphael  has  this  organ  and 
the  whole  of  the  sentiments  largely  developed,  and  coi> 
responds  with  the  superior  feelings  of  ideal  and  imitative  of 
the  Deity  in  his  works. 
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THE  FIVE  SENSES* 

Our  senses  inform  us,  that  external  objects  exist ;  we  see 
them,  or  feel  their  influence.  In  our  observations  on  the 
senses,  we  shall  not  take  up  too  much  time  by  dilating 
on  the  senses  of  feeling,  taste,  smell,  or  hearing,  it  being 
the  province  more  of  the  physiologist  or  metaphysician 
than  the  Phrenologist. 

But  the  sense  of  sight  having  immediate  connection 
with  the  brain,  that  comes  within  our  province  to  notice* 
We  admit  the  views  in  general  taken  of  four  of  the  senses, 
namely,  by  the  sense  of  touch,  we  discover  whether  the 
object  be  soft  or  hard,  rough  or  smooth,  sharp  or  obtuse ; 
by  the  sense  of  taste,  we  perceive  that  things  are  bitter; 
sweet,  sour,  Ac,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  flavour ; 
by  the  olfactory  nerves,  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
specific  odours;  by  the  auditory  nerves,  we  learn  whether^ 
and  to  what  degree,  bodies  are  sonorous ;  and  by  the  optic 
nerves,  (the  organs  of  sight,)  we  perceive  the  existence  of 
bodies.  We  agree  with  the  metaphysician,  that  the  eye  is 
the  organ  of  perception ;  but  we  go  to  proofs,  that  the  brain 
is  the  faculty  of  judgment  of  comparative  sizes,  their 
forms,  colours,  situations,  &c. 

These  are  facts  of  which  we  acquire  an  immediate 
knowledge  by  our  senses.  The  impression  which  they 
make  are  so  strong,  that  it  would  be  superb uous  to  reason 
upon  the  subject ;  and  we  feel  assured,  prior  to  any  ex- 
ertion of  the  reasoning  powers,  no  man  will  take  the 
trouble  of  proving  to  himself  the  reality  of  his  own  ex- 
istence :  he  will  readily  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  axiom 
when  stated,  that  whoever  thinks,  feels,  and  acts,  must 
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exist ;  but  he  will  not  suspend  his  sensations  until  he  has 
proved  the  point ;  and  few  find  it  necessary  to  draw  a 
formal  inference,  that  if  they  see  something,  there  must 
be  something  to  be  seen ;  if  they  hear  a  sound,  that  it 
must  proceed  from  some  sonorous  body.  Every  one  wilt 
confess  that  the  existence  or  sensible  qualities  of  bodies 
cannot  be  known  d  priori ;  and,  moreover,  that  we  should 
have  remained  ignorant  of  them,  without  the  powers  of 
sensation  and  the  sense  of  sight. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  art  of  painting  derives 
from  the  sense  of  sight :  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  eyes 
are  necessary  to  perceive  colours,  as  ears  are  to  perceive 
sounds ;  but  the  art  of  painting  no  more  consists  in  the 
perception  of  colours  than  music  in  the  apprehension  of 
sounds.  Sight,  therefore,  and  the  faculty  of  painting 
bear  no  proportion  to  each  other;  the  sight  of  many 
animals  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  man,  yet  they  do  not 
paint ;  and  even  amongst  mankind,  the  talent  of  painting 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  acuteness  of  sight.  Great 
painters  never  attribute  their  powers  to  their  eyes.  They 
say,  it  is  not  the  eye#  but  the  understanding,  which  per- 
ceives the  harmony  of  colours,  which  is  fully  illustrated 
by  the  cases  annexed  of  Milne,  Offley,  and  Sandys. 

Mr.  Milne  cannot  distinguish  a  blue  from  a  scariet* 
yet  lie  has  a  fine  sight,  and  executes  extremely  small  and 
minutely  delicate  mechanical  works,  observes  objects  at 
long  distances,  can  read  a  scale  of  minute  divisions 
without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-giass ;  and,  at  present^ 
writes  a  neat  small  hand  without  the  aid  of  spectacles^ 
at  near  sixty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Offiey  has  the  same  power  in  observation  of  minuts 
and  delicate  ol^jects ;  but,  as  a  proof  of  his  wa&t  of  disori^ 
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iBiiiAtioa  of  oolour^,  he  fett  gteat  anger  at  his  w%  hava^ 
as  he  imagined,  a  scarlet  silk  gown  on,  whaa  it  proved  to 
be  a  puce  or,  dark  lilac. 

Mr.  Sandys  was  an  artist  of  celebrity,  makiag  very 
beautiful  lead-pencil^  ink,  or  drawings  in  oae  cdIoot; 
bat  never  could  accompli^  one  in  various  o(^urs»  and 
in  an  attempt,  coloured  the  foliage  of  some  trees  lig^t 
fed  for  green. 

Mr.  Inglis,  son  of  the  Bish(^  of  Nova, Scotia,  Mrs*. 
Fmnkland  Lewis,  and  Admiral  BuUln,  brought  persons 
who  were  not  capable  of  distinguishing  colours  to  ^la.  as 
tests  of  our  judgment  in  the  science,  making  a  condiUon 
that  the  face  should  be  covered  before  we  made  our 
observations;  in  all  of  which  we  pronounced  that  they 
had  not  the  power  to  distinguish  one  colour  from  another* 
We  have  had  many  such  cases,  and  have  many  easts 
proving  the  same  fact.  In  all  those  cases  the  organ  of 
colour  is  very  smalL 

From  tliese  considerations,  it  follows,  that  many  inteK 
lectual  faculties  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  five 
external  senses  do  not  belcHug  to  them ;  it  is  certainly  a 
known  law,  that  the  external  senses,  i.  e.  the  perceptive 
Acuities,  permit  man  and  animals  to  communicate  with 
the  beings  around  them. 

Human  testimony  is  an  extensive  source  of  information; 
without  its  aid  we  should  remain  entirely  ignorant  of 
every  event  and  transaction  which  preceded  our  existence, 
and  of  every  occurrence  which  takes  place,  or  has  taken 
place,  at  any  distance  from  us,  or  that  is  not  within  the 
compass  of  our  personal  knowledge;  we  therefore  beg 
attention  to  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  wych 
must  convince  any  thinking  mind  of  the  truth,  that  it  is 
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not  the  eye  atone  diat  tfie  power  of  peredYii^  eenrible 
qnaUtiea  bekn^,  bnt  the  meditira  through  nUch  the 
commnnlcetion  is  made  irith  the  brain,  that  beinf  the 
or^n  or  feenlty  of  jadgment  of  Biinutia,^-fbnn8,«-Hsiie,— *• 
weight  or  momentiuny-*-niimber»>---<Nrder,  &c. 

The  facts  now  collected  from  the  nature  of  the  in* 
qoiry  that  is  now  going  on»  with  the  observmtions  made 
by  those  making  the  inquiries,  present  ns,  however*  with  % 
strong  proof  of  the  deep  respect  paid  to  human  testimony, 
where  no  suspicion  ooncerning  competency  in  gaining 
information  or  the  veracity  of  nairators  can  justly  bo 
indulged ;  but  nothing  establishes  testimony  in  a  manner 
more  satisiSictory  than  a  multiplicity  of  facts  connected 
with  other  etents,  which  sttcoeed  to  those  which  have  been 
candidates  for  our  belief,  and  which  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  their  prior  existence.  Events  and  trans- 
actions thus  circumstanced  corroborate  each  other,  form 
a  continuity  of  evidence  that  is  irresistible,  as  the  illufr> 
trations  will  prove ;  namely,  that  the  eye  is  the  organ  of 
perception,  but  that  the  perceptive  Acuities  in  the  brain 
gives  the  judgment  to  the  sense  of  sight. 


INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

The  next  region  of  organs  are  situated  in  the  forehead} 
being  those  called  Intellectual  Faculties.  Their  power 
consists  in  the  mind's  capacity  to  generalise  its  ideas,  in 
order  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  evidence  ox 
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relations  appertaining  to  a  subject :  tfaey  are  divided  into 
three  regions*  namely, — ^First,  the  perceptive  facolties, 
which  are  situated  on  the  eye-'brows  (the  superciliary 
'  ridge) ;  they  make  us  acquainted  with  every  individual 
object,  and  its  physical  qualities,  and  cannot  be  brought 
well  into  operation  without  the  use  of  the  eyes^  around 
which  they  are  beautifully  situated,  and  haviB  been  found 
by  dissection  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the 
i^tic  nerves.  Thdr  names  and  functions  are  as  fallows : 
viz.  Individttotity,  the  faculty  of  perceiving  separate  or 
distinct  existence-*4ndividual  beings — substantives ;— 
Fornix  of  perceiving  configuration — representations- 
shape; — Size,  of  perceiving  dimensions — bulk-^raag- 
nitude; — Weighty  of  perceiving  momentum--*impe- 
tus — force — ^resistance ; — CoUnar^  of  perceiving  hue — dye 
^—tint^-colouring; — Number^  of  perceiving  quantities- 
multitude  of  units,  as  two,  ten,  twenty,  &c. ; — Order,  of 
perceiving  method — arrangement — system. 

The  second  region  of  intellectual  faculties  are  situated 
immediately  above  the  others,  in  the  middle  of  the  ibre- 
head ;  they  are  more  of  a  combined  nature,  and  give  us 
the  idea  of  the  different  relations  of  various  objects :  their 
names  and  functions  are  as  follows,  viz.  Locality^  the  idea 
of  relation  of  place — relative  positions — local  distance;—- 
Eventuality^  the  idea  of  phenomenon — visible  quality — 
events — ^facts — new  appearances; — Time,  the  idea  of 
duration — space — interest — season — periods ; — Melody  or 
Tune,  the  idea  of  music — sweetness  of  sound— harmony ; 
-^Language^  the  idea  of  human  speech — ^distinct  tongues 
—«tyle— -arbitrary  signs — words.  They  are  more  of  a 
compound  nature,  rank  somewhat  higher  in  their  quality, 
and  are  situated  a  little  higher  up  in  the  forehead* 
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The  third  or  upper  region  of  inteUectual  Acuities  are 
found  in  the  .upper  superior  part  of  the  forehead,  over  the 
second  region :  they  partake  of  a  much  higher  quality,,  and 
are  called  the  reflective  faculties;  they  give  the  power ^crf* 
thinking  and  judging  deeply,  are  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  whole  series,  and  when  fully  developed  with 
good  combinations,-form  man  as  one  of  Nature's  noblest 
works.  Their  names  and  functions  are,  viz.  Comparison^ 
the  faculty  of  judgment,  how  things  differ  from  sonse  thing 
else — of  oon^ring  by  analogy — similitude  of  ^relations— 
comparative  estimate,  not  positive ; — CanuaUty^  the  faculty 
of  judgment  of  the  agency  of  a  cause — quality — effects 
"—reason — reflection. 

Upon  due  reflection  on  the  various  situations  in  which 
we  find  the  intellectual  fiiculties,  their  divisions,  regions* 
and  functions,  it  must  strike  every  rational  being  with  awe, 
nay  veneration,  at  the  works  of  the  Supreme  Being:  this 
must  cause  the  sceptic  or  doubter  to  pause  and  reflect ; 
ibr  be  it  remembered  that  the  construction  of  the  grand 
fabric,  i.  e.  the  brain,  is  not  the  work  of  man  or  of  the 
Phrenpk^st;  .it  is  that  of  a  higher  power;  the  discovery 
of  their  situations  and  functions  is  all  the  Phrenologists 
claim,  and  upon  which  they  now  take  their  stand,  and 
invite  the  opponent  doubters  or  sceptics  to  prove,  them  in 
error,  .not  by  words,  but  by  facts;  for  th^ Phrenologrists 
set  more  value  upon  one  fact  than  upon  a  multitude. (^ 
words,  r«,  won,  verfra,  quaso. 

Supposing  the  inteUectual  faculties  to  be .  moderately 
developedfrom  neglect^  illness^  or  otherwise^  do  you  consider, 
it  possible  that  they  may  be  improved  by  admonitioji  or 
example? 

Certainly,  we  do  so  consider  them  <»pable  of  improve-^ 
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ment,  and  that  passive  impressions  made  upon  our  minds 
'hfj  admonition,  experience,  and  example,  though  they  may 
have  a  iremote  efficacy  towards  ferming  active  habits  of 
inteliectaal  employment,  yet  they  can  have  this  efficacy  no 
otherwise  than  by  inducing  us  to  such  a  course  of  aetion, 
that  by  so  acting  forms  those  habits ;  only  it  must  also  be 
always  remembered,  that  real  endeavours  to  enforce  good 
impressions  upon  ourselves  are  a  species  of  virtuous  action. 
However,  the  thing  insisted  upon  is,  not  what  may  be  pofr- 
sible,  but  what  is  the  fact,  the  appointment  of  Nature, 
which  is,  that  active  habits  are  to  be  formed  by  exercise.' 
llms,  by  accustoming  ourselves  to  any  course  of  action^ 
we  get  an  aptness  to  go  on  with  facility,  readiness,  and* 
often  with  a  pleasure  in  it,  thereby  removing  many  of  the 
imaginary  difficulties ;  and  thus  a  new  charaeter,  in  seferal 
respects,  may  be  formed,  and  many  habitndes  of  Bfe» 
which  are  not  fully  developed  by  Nature,  arc  such  as 
Nature  directs  us  to  acquire  and  improve. 

From  what  has  been  statedy  would  not  a  better  knowledge 
of  ourselves  and  the  stale  of  our  intellectual  facvUiea  dit^ 
cover  to  us  how  errors  at  times  occur  in  oUr  undexsianding 
a/nd  judgment? 

From  the  want  of  knowing  ourselves  much  better  arise 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  that  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of,  viz.  ambititm.  Hie  man  who  has  never,  by  a  caTefiil 
examination  of  his  intellectual  powers,  discovered  their 
imperfection  considers  himself  a  kind  of  independent 
being ;  he  sets  up  his  reason  as  supreme  judge,  and  ^vHiat- 
ever  he  cannot  comprehend  by  it  he  ridicules.  Selinsxa- 
mination,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  extant 
of  the  intellectual  powers  and  passions  with  which  we  aie 
endowed,  would  discover  the  folly  and  error  of  that  kiat^ 
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tBoMm  hj  which  our  understanding  and  judgments  have 
been  simled«  Moieover,  a  knowledge  of  our  ruling  pas- 
sions and  iiveakness  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  to 
wbat  they  tend,  will  instruct  us  to  correct  their  influence, 
timely'  to  retreat  from  the  objects  of  their  gratification, 
sBid  to  guard  the  avenues  through  which  danger,  by  the 
waai  of  such  knowledge,  may  assail  us. 

Have  any  facts  been  coUecied  wherein  it  is  shown  that 
bp^edttcaiion  {study),  or  other  means^  the  intellectual  faeul'- 
ties  have  been  materiaUy  improved  in  adults  ? 

Certainly,  that  is  the  case.  We  are  in  possession  of  £ 
mraaiber  of  facts,  showing  that  by  study  the  intellectual 
fiiiculties  have  got  much  larger;  viz.  a  gentleman  residing' 
in  the  city,  having,  from  an  indiflerent  state  of  health, 
and  other  causes,  neglected  the  higher  qualifying  parts  of 
bis  study,  and  feeling  his  deficiency,  had  a  cast  of  his 
head  taken  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  he  then  applied 
hiDEiself  to  particular  studies  recommended  by  a  practical 
pbrehologist  for  about  three  years,  by  which  a  great  im-^ 
provement  took  place,  which  enabled  him  to  apply  more 
ibftdiiy,  and  with  much  greater  facility  and  power,  to  his 
ocenpation,  and  a  corresponding  change  has  taken  place 
by  an  enlargement  of  the  very  intellectual  faculties  called 
in'to  aetion.  Another  case  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
first  east  was  taiken  when  thirty  years  of%ge,  who  had- 
seglected  his  studies,  and  had  been  giving  way  to  low 
aMnttsements ;  but  being  aroused  by  the  higher  monitor 
vntbin  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  of  his  neglect 
of  bi«  professional  studies,  went  to  a  foreign  country,  to 
got  rid  of  his  eonneetions,  for  four  years  and  a  half,  during 
vfbi<^  time  he  also  applied  himself  to  a  study  of  the  law, 
and  viilh  ah  extraordinary  degpree  of  success.    Upon  his 
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retuco,  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  a  half,  a  second  cast 
was 'taken,,  and  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in r the 
intellectu^al  and  moral  regions  of'  the  head  is  extraordi- 
nary, corresponding  minutely  by  the  intellectual  faculties 
and- sentiments  called  into  action  getting  a  jgreat  deal 
larger;  the -lower  feelings  and  propensities  during  the 
same  time  having  got  less. :  The  character,  upon  .taking; 
the  first  cast,  was  written,  and  advice  given  by  a  practical 
phrenologist  also  upon  the  return  to  England  from  the 
second  cast,  and  with  most  singular  correspondence  with 
his  characters  in: both  cases.  . 

Similar  cases  of  improvement  have  also  occurred  where 
casts  have  been  taken  at  two  periods ;  in  one  case  at 
thirty-one  and  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  in  another  case 
at  thirty-eight  and  forty- two  years  of  age,  and  in  a  third, 
at  forty-one  and  forty-six  years  of  age,  in  which  a  change 
or  enlargement  of  the  intellectual  faculties  having  talcen 
place,  corresponding  with  their  new  acquirement  during 
the  time.  In  fact,  we  have  102  casts,  taken  at  all  periods 
of  life,  showing  changes  to  have  taken  place,  with  very 
material  alterations  of  the  individuals'  characters,  andi 
which  has  been  generally  the  case  in  those  who  have  had* 
second  casts  taken. 

The  following  front  views  of  Mr.  G.  Bidder  will  fully 
demonstrate  that  by  neglect  of  education  and  moral 
direction  a  deterioration  of  the  intellectual  faculties  ctakcs. 
place,  and  that,  by  a  change  of  direction  of  the  faculties 
and  with  successful  education,  they  again  change,  and  an 
increase  takes  place.  No.  9  is  from  a  cast  taken  at  eight- 
years  of  age;  here  the  reflecting,  with  a  very!  few  of  .the 
intellectual,  faculties  are  large  ;  but  in  No.  10:  and  No.  1 1 
the  reflecting  faculties  are  deteriorating  and  receding.: 
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During  this  period  (eight  years)  no  education  was  going 
on;  the  consequence  of  which  is  to  be  seen  by  the  higher 
faculties  getting  less,  but  with  a  slight  increase  in  the 
perceptive  organs.  At  this  period,  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  is^  taken  by  the  hand,  placed  at  a  good  school,  and  is 
11  12 
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constantly  in  moral  and  intellectual  society :  about  three 
years  after  the  CMt,  from  whidi  Nck  12  is  talwn,  it  is  evi- 
dent whal  a  fine  expansion  of  tiie  whole  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  takes  place.     Flora  that  period  to  the  Ci^ng  of 

13  14 


Nos.  13  and  14  he  is  engaged  in  high  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  we  find  tiie  «xpansioa  going  on  in  the  whole  of  the 
intellectual  fiieulties — this  was  during  a  paiiod  of  near 
nine  years — bi^t  which  is  better  observed  by  rdevtnce  to 
No.  1&:  the  lines  aaaa  being  taken  from  the  hut  cast. 
No.  14,  the  lines  hhhh  being  taken  from  the  fourtk cast. 
No.  1^ ;  the  increase  forward  being  near  half  an  iach  at 
the  Inflective  faculties,  a  diminution  taking  place  mi  the 
same  time  in  the  propensities.  Here  is  a  dear  proof  of  a 
diminution  taking  place  in  the  higter  or  superior  segions 
of  intellectual  faculties  during  the  first  eight  yemrai,  when 
his  education  was  neglected,  and  a  fine  incaeaae  of  the 
whole  of  the  intellectual  faculties  during  ilMi  InlAer  period, 
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wtiea  «ducalioB  was  sueeessikUy  going  on,  and  hia 
pations  were  of  an  intellectual  character. 

15 


in 


[These  engravings  have  been  taken  by  an  indnaneni  and 
correct  measurements  from  the  casts,"] 

22.  Jndmdsuditif^  the  faculty  of  perceiving*  separate  or 
diatiBCt  exiatenee — individual  beings — substantives. 

Tltta  oxgan  is  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ibvdiead, 
between  the  lower  part  (^  the  eyebrows.  It  comes  early 
into  action,  particularly  in  children:  infants  in  their 
uuEsea'  arma  soon  begin  to  iake  notice  of  persons,  par- 
ticularly those  who  notice  them,  to  whooi,  at  an  eafij 
poriod,  they  xeium,  Ibeir  smiles. 

Cvcry  one  who  baa  the  opporfcunky  of  seeiiig  children 
cunot  fail  to  Kmemiber  their  eariy  notice,  wMdi  is  owiai^ 
tetha  Maess  c^  this  ai|^;  in  dune  net  so  fiiUy  deve- 
loped, die  revene  wifi  be  sees;  manj  are  and  n»y  be 
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Seen  wfio  take  little  or  no  notice  till  much  further  advanced 
in  age. 

The  love  of  variety,  or  curiosity  of  seeing  new  things, 
seems  woven  into  the  frame  of  persons  having  this  faculty 
large.  We  usually  speak  of  it  as  one  of  Nature's  levities* 
though  planted  within  for  the  solid  purpose  of  carrying 
forward  the  mind  to  fresh  inquiry  and  knowledge :  strip 
us  of  it,  the  mind,  I  fear,  would  doze  for  ever  over  the 
present  page,  and  we  should  all  rest  at  ease  with  such 
objects  as  presented  themselves  within  the  province  where 
we  first  drew  breath.  In  youth  and  in  man,  it  becomes 
powerfully  useful  to  them,  being  the  organ  that  excites 
curiosity,  observation,  and  assistance  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge.  Many  persons  are  met  in  society,  who 
know  something  in  almost  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
who  are  never  at  a  loss  to  speak  on  such  subjects,  though 
not  deeply ;  such  persons  may  be  called  abridged  encyclo- 
pedias, a  term  which  a  large  development  of  this  part  of 
the  brain  justly  assigns  to  them.  It  is  a  most  useful,  and 
valuable  addition  to  a  head ;  it  is  necessary  to  the  philo- 
sopher, poet,  artisan,  and  to  the  acquirement  of  every 
branch  of  art  and  science.  When  combined  with  Locality 
and  Eventuality,  it  assists  the  botanist,  mineralogist,  and 
naturalist.     Animals  possess  the  faculty  large. 

33.  Fowl,  the  faculty  of  perceiving  configuration — 
representation — shape.  . 

This  organ,  when  largely  developed,-  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  to  the-  artist,  mechanist,  and  every  branch  of  .trade 
;or. profession,  giving  power  to  discriminate  and  judge  of 
forms.  It  is  one  that  is  readily  observed ;  when.  l«rgttiy 
.deyebped,  the  eyjBs  appearing  wide  apart;  when  so,  the 
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eyes  are  pushed  out  laterally,  giving  an  appearance  of 
^eat  width  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant acquisition  to  the  amateur,  particularly  to  those 
who  collect  paintings,  sculpture,  or  any  description  of  the 
works  of  art. 

Animals  have  it  large:  some  dogs,  and  the  elephant 
have  given  striking  examples  of  their  knowledge  by  this 
faculty.  It  varies  very  much  in  animals  and  in  man: 
some  people  have  no  recollection  of  persons  again, 
though  they  have  seen  them  frequently ;  while  others  re- 
member the  figure  of  those  they  have  seen  but  once, 
and  that  a  long  time  before,  though  the  knowledge  of 
some  does  not  show  the  primitive  faculty,  persons  and 
other  exterior  objects  being  distinguished  one  from  the 
other  by  Forni.  This  &culty,  in  a  general  manner,  com- 
prehends all  that  which  is  Form,  and  separates  it  from 
Individuality,  because,  although  they  may  be  disposed  to 
represent  each  being,  like  God,  invariably  under  one 
form,  yet  the  faculty  of  Individuality  cannot  act  without 
the  least  idea  of  Form.  The  organs  of  Individuality  and 
Form  are  adjacent,  and  situated  in  the  internal  angle  of 
the  orbit.  The  French  have  it  large,  also  the  Chinese. 
It  is  essential  to  the  portrait-painter,  the  sculptor,  en- 
graver, and  all  those  that  make  comparison  of  forms  in 
their  works. 

Many  persons,  not  professed  painters,  and  even  children, 
may  be  found,  who  are  constantly  scratching  with  pen 
and  pencil,  and  cutting  the  farms  of  men  and  animals  out 
of  paper ;  in  all  those  a  great  width  will  be  seen  between 
their  eyes.  This  arises  from  the  large  proportion  of  the 
brain,  situated  on  the  mesial  or  inner  side  of  the  orbitary 
plates  of  the  frontal  bone.     As  this  organ  is  intimately 
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Qoniieeted  mth  ^e  profession  of  ft  paintec,  a  few  ohservar 
ticns  on  the  causes  we  see  in  their  difference  of  sty^ 
colouring,  conception,  drawing,  &c.  may  not  he  out  of 
place  here.  To  he  a  first-rate  painter  a  great  assemhla^ 
of  organs  are  necessary ;  there  must  he  Form,  Imitatioo^ 
Constructiveness,  Colour^  Ideality,  Locality^  Comparison, 
and  Causality;  hut  how  seldom  can  we  expect  to  find 
such  a  comhina^on  in  the  same  individual ;  and  heaop 
the  great  dissimilarity  in  suhjects  chosen,  &c.,  arises  feoa 
the  greater  or  lesser  development  of  one  or  several  of  th^ 
organs  in  each.  The  painter  that  has  Form  large  will  be 
celebrated  for  the  accuracy  of  his.  drawing;  he  who  baa 
•Locality  will  devote  his  talents  to  landscape  painting ;  he 
who  has  Ideality  will  aspire  to  the  more  sublime  suhject^ 
and  oflen  paint  allegorically ;  he  who  has  Colouring  may 
be  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  tints,  hut  condemned 
for  bad  drawing;  with  Constructiveness,  he  will  finish 
with  the  delicacy  of  hand  we  see  in  the  Flemish  school^ 
but  will  sometimes,  unless  endowed  in  other  respects, 
give  an  appearance  of  stiffness  and  laboured  execution. 
While  we  admire  their  handiwork,  we  oflen  lament  that 
it  has  been  so  ill  bestowed.  There  are  a  thousand  other 
observations,  but  it  will  be  needless  sweUing  the  page  with 
more  of  them ;  let  an  able  phrenologist  see  a  painter,  h^ 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  speak  of  his  favourite  subjects*  his 
powers  of  conceiving,  copying,  &c.  &c. 

24.  Size,  the  faculty  of  perceiving  idea  of  dimensions 
— bulk — magnitude. 

This  organ  is  situated  immediately  under  Locality,  on 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eyebrows ;  and,  when  largely  dev^ 
loped,  gives  a  heavy  appearance  to  that  part  of  the  brow. 
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Ifefo  £»«%  MS  Mt  fiir  a  k»gfb  of  liM  ( 
fiiHf  csteUalRd;  but  finm  tbe  graA  coUeetioa  at 
fluidc,  also  ofafienwtion,  so  dwibt  lemaias  in  our  i 
mam  at  to  itoaiwteBoe  or  sitaatioa,  having  agieat  niwibar 
af  casta  wkh  it  largely  devek^d,  aad  who  are  known  la 
paoDiM  great  accoracy  in  judgBaent  of  size  and  diEmeasiaML 

Many  peiMns  are  seen,  who  have  great  facility  in  eati* 
mating  sise,  and  in  whom  the  powers  of  distinguishing 
isnas  and  relative  position  are  not  equally  strong;  thai 
part  o#the  brain  mentioned  as  the  situation  of  this  orgaai 
lias  been  observed  to  be  very  large  in  the  whole  of  then* 
Hie  eaamplea  seen,  and  the  great  number  of  casts  wa 
have  coUected  of  it,  with  the  facts  proving  the  same,  leave 
BO  doubt  of  its  being  now  fully  established,  and  the  sitaa* 
4ion  of  it 

We  have  met  with  many  pers<ms  who  have  great  pow« 
IB  judging  ai  measurements ;  they  will  grve  the  length, 
height,  or  sice  of  any  object,  with  great  accuracy :  many 
persons  in  the  country  willr  give  the  nee  and  quantity  of 
land  in  a  field  in  the  samemuiner :  svch  persons  will  be 
ftNin4i  to  have  it  largely  deve](^)ed. 

US.  Weighty  the  faculty  of  perceiving  momentanit*^ 
impetus — force — resistance. 

'  This  organ  has  hitherto  been  spoken  of  as  conjectural  $ 
the  observations  mfide,  and  the  casts  taben,  not  being 
heretofore  sufficient  to  pronounce  with  certainty  on  lA^ 
A  great  number  of  casts  having  been  taken  of  those 
known  to  possess  the  power  of  judging  of  weight  and 
resistance,  finding  the  organ  largely  developed  on  the 
whole  of  them,  na  doubt  r^nains  of  the  organ  «r  the 
situation  of  it^  whicdi  »  near  the  etgin  of  Siae,  ng 
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liocality ;  and  when  this  and  ^ze  are  >  largely  developed^ 
ihey,  give  a  heavy  oarerhangiog  .appearance  to  that  pari  of 
|}»e  .eyebrow..  Persons  who  acquire  great  facility  in^judg* 
ingtjof  jnomentum  or  re3istance,  of  friction,.and.  in  mecbar 
lUCs,  are  observed  to  possess  the  part  of  the, brain  lying 
nejar  the  organ  of  Sizejargely  developed.  ,We  have  the 
xi^sts.of  several  captains,  and  those  known  to. have  excel* 
lent,  judgment  in  the  navigation  of  ships,  in .  calculating 
the. power  or  resistapce  the  ships  meet  with  in  a  beating 
passjftge,  in  stemming,  as  they  state,  tides  and  corrente, 
JQ.  readily  pointing  out  on  a  chart  a  ship's  situatjion,.  and 
JQ  reckoning  a  ship's  way  in  a  beating  passage,  have  this 
organ.] arge :  hence,  from  the  great  number  of  observations 
ipade,  and  from  the  number,  of  casts  taken, .  no  doubl 
remains  as  to  its  being  now  fully  established,  and  its 
situation  being  as  above. 

Dr.  Spurzlieim,  although  speaking  of  it,  in  his  Obserta" 
iiona  sur  Phrenologies  as  conjectural,  always  spoke  with 
cpnfidence  of  there  being  a  distinct  organ  which  takes 
cpgni;2ance  of  weight,  resistance,  friction,  &c. 

We  find  this  organ  largely  developed  in  many  of  the 
pugilists,  particularly  those  who  have  been  successful,  and 
which  seems  highly  requisite  to  give  them  power  to  judge 
not  only  of  the  force  they  have  to  resist,  and  to  parry  olT, 
but.  also  the  force  of  the  blow  they  intend  to  give.  Locke 
says,  a  man  of  courage,  who  will  parry,  has  the  odds 
against  a  moderate  fencer. 

..  26,  Colour y  the  faculty  of  perceiving  hue — dye— ?tint— 
coloDring. 

This  organ  is  sitnated  on  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow^ 
and,  when  large^  it  rounds  the  arch  of  it;  ^nd.  which  con** 
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figantion  of  the- organ  is' more  certain  than  when  the 
arch  is  diiect  in  height  and  developed  obliquely  to  its 
external  angle;  so  that  the  external  angle  is  more  elevated 
than  the  internal.  Several  of  the  metaphysicians  were 
aware  that  a  person  may  have  very  acute  vision  and  yist 
be  destitute  of  the  power  of  distinguishing  colours;  but 
habit  and  attention  have,  as  usual,  been  adduced  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  ^  Observation  shows  those  who  have  great 
natural  powers  of  pierceiving  colour  have  a  large  develop* 
ment  of  that  portion  of  the  brain  situated  as  above  stated, 
sad  mariced  26  on  the  bust;  while  those  who  cannot  dis- 
tinguish minute  shades  of  colour  have  this  portion  of  the 
brain  small.  The  faculty  of  this  organ  is  to  perceive 
colours  and  their  shades;  it  gives  what  is  called  taste  in 
their  arrangement  Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  the  preceding 
faculties  cause  us  to  know  the  qualities  of  exterior  objects 
in  a  higher  degree ;  the  colours,  although  they  contribute 
equally  to  that  knowledge,  and  to  distinguish  the  shape 
between  them,  are  yet  lesser  requisites.  In  speaking  of 
the  senses  of  sight.  Dr.  Spurzheim  states  that  the  sight  is 
not  sufficient  to  feel  the  harmony  of  colours,  or  for  ex* 
plaining  the  talent  of  colouring  of  a  painter.  It  is  true 
that  the  eye  causes  the  light  and  shadow  to  be  known, 
and  they  are  aiSscted  agreeably  or  disagreeably ;  but  they 
^o  not  perceive  the  affinity  between  colour,  or  the  harmony 
or  want  of  harmony.  .  Some  persons  are  deficient  of  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  certain  colours.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
speaks  of  a  family  that  could  not  distinguish  black  from 
jvhite;  Dr.  Unzer,  of  Altona,  could  not  tell  a  green  from 
a.  blue ;  he  also  met  with  a  person  in  Dublin,  others  in 
Bdinburgh,  that. could  not  distinguish  brown. or  green 
from  scarlet;  yet. the,  whole  of  thtee  persona  were  very 
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«kTCff,  «f  WM^fhiiiffmi  InnaBestei^  and  hiui  aeqttui^  « 
]cnowled|ne  of  other  q^alitie»ai«d  objects  of  <iiin<?ttmiwW| 
^BffSM^  &«4  In  fl^eaecal,  iliem  i»  no  proportioa  between  Iht 
^eiise  of  sight  aad  the  fiuculty  of  cokur,  aot  mofe  tiian.  ber- 
taeea  eigphi  and  the  poiser  4tf  judgHieiit  of  coB%ui»tioi^ 
OS  that  of  aloe. 

This  faculty  is  moie  active  in  fissudes  than  in  males;  ia 
aome  nations  more  than  in  others.  Some  of  the  easteca 
people  possess  it  in  a  high  degree,  which  is  inuufested  by 
Iheijr  love  of  colours.  Jt  is  this  organ  which  makes  the 
mght  of  flowers  and  of  a  meadow  well  enamelled  so  9Lgtt^ 
able  to  the  sight  of  some  persons.  It  ks  also  the  ikcuky 
that  denotes  the  flower-painter,  the  gdod  coioiirist,  the 
enameller,  dyer,  and,  in  gen^a^,  all  those  wb«r  are  occii- 
|aed  in  the  use  of  or  eonnected  wrth  cokwrs:  buA  a  •diss- 
tittction  in  this  faculty  is.  requisite  like  that  of  all  otheis; 
the  dii&fenoe  there  is  between  one  of  gseat  ae^vity,  and 
one  less  active  or  in  good  taste :  it  ako  produces  the  har- 
mony of  oolours  amongst  tiiem* 

27.  The  idea  ef  relation  «f  place^^rdativa  position— r 
•local  distance. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  inner  parts  of  the  eyebrona 
eu  each  side  of  Eventuality  and  Individisality,  and  wten 
Htige  gives  a  prominent  Bilness  to  that  part  of  the  eyjebrawi 
This  faculty  is  one  soon  manifested  in  children,  and  very 
early  shown. by  them.  Infants,  as  soon  a&  they  can  walk* 
are  to  be  seen  passing  by  several  rooms,  and  going  to  the 
one  destined  for  thetr  nursery;  nho  to  their  early  selection 
of  their  tojrs  and  articles  of  dress,  which  they  consider  as 
their  own,  which  they  have  had  on,  or  used,  or  played 
with;  and,  if  walcfaed  In  «htldinn,  it  is  to  be  seen  very 
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acti¥A.    When  laigt,  it  ^ves  gpefti  pMrer  m 

£k.  Gail»  though  he  had  good  eyes,  eould  aol  djooovtt 
places  whexe  be  had  h&m  bcdbie  (the  waht  of  the  fM«% 
may  he  se^n  ia  the.  cast  of  him).  Oae  of  his  fettow-otia- 
dents,  Sheidler,  historian  of  Vienna,  when  a  hoy  at  oohooi» 
had  a  surprising  faculty  of  recollecting  locietlitie^  and 
particular  places.  Sheidler  has  a  large  development  of 
Uus  part  of  the  brain,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  cast 

The  faculty,  when  very  large,  gives  a  desLre  to  see  dil^ 
ferent  places ;  it  particularly  notices  localities,  givesr  power 
lA  perceiving  space  and  distance  to  the  practical  gjeogra- 
pher,  and  is  a  powerfol  ingredient  to  the  endowment  of  a 
genius  for  landscape-painting.  The  expert  landscaper 
p^ter,  having  it  large,  by  looking  attentively  at  natunJ 
scenery  which  he  conceives  would  make  a  good  subjec;t 
{i>r  a  picture,  can  go  the  length  of  trusting  entirely  to  his 
ofgaLn  of  Locality,  without  taking  the  slightest  memoraAr 
dum  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  objects.  This  organ 
is  said  to  be  developed  in  animals  (the  horse  and  dog 
lai^ely),  and  gives  them  the  power  of  knowing  their  dwell- 
ing-places, and  becoming  very  active  in  certain  seasons, 
causes  them  to  migrate.  .  Those  persons  having  it  large 
feel  great  pleasure  in  reading  voyages  and  travels. 

It  is  to  this  faculty,  when  large*  combined. with  Eventiir 
ality  and  Individuality,  that  we  owe  the  impatience  of  the 
desire  for  travelling ;  the  passion  is  in  no  way  bad,  but  a|( 
others  are,  in  its  maaagement  and  excess.  Order  it  rig^tl]^ 
the  advantages  are  worth  the  pursuit,  the  chief  of  which 
are  to  learn  the  languages,  the  laws,  customs,  government, 
and  manners  of  other  countries ;  to  acquire  an  urbanity 
and  confidence  of  behaviour,  and  fit  the  mind  more  eaaily 
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&r conversation  and  discourse;  to  take  us  from  the  tracks 
of  the  nursery,  and  to  show  us  new  objects,  or  old  ones  in 
new  lights,  by  taking  the  variety  of  Nature,  to  know  what 
is  good,  and  by  seeing  the  difference  of  so  many  humours 
and  manners,  to  look  into  ourselves.  Such  will  be  the 
desires  of  this  combination  of  faculties  when  largely  deve- 
loped. 

28.  Number^  the  faculty  of  perceiving  quantities — mul- 
titude of  units — calculations  by  numbers,  as  two,  ten, 
twenty,  &c. 

This  organ,  when  large,  gives  a  fulness  at  the  external 
angle  of  the  eyebrow.  It  is  one  of  the  faculties  that  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  phrenologist — by  some  being 
considered  to  give  extraordinary  powers  in  arithmetic  and 
mental  calculations;  and  by  others,  niatheniatics.  Of 
mathematics  there  are  numerous  examples  to  prove  it,  of 
those  who  have  shown  great  powers  in  that  science,  who 
are  very  largely  developed  at  the  situation  of  this  organ. 
Numbers  appertain  to  the  sphere  of  the  activity  of  this 
faculty,  which  consequently  includes  arithmetic ;  but  that 
of  mathematics,  is  the  calculation  applied  by  it  with  gran- 
deur. The  examples  are  very  numerous,  proving  the 
establishment  of  the  organ.  Those  having  it  fully  deve- 
loped will  be  found  to  possess  a  fulness  at  the  external 
angle  of  the  eyebrow,  at  the  part  marked  28  on  the  bust ; 
it  is  situated  by  the  side  of  Order,  and  near  that  of  Time, 
by  which,  when  large,  particularly  Order,  it  is  much  as- 
sisted. 

The  casts  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mr.  Airey,  G.  Bidder, 
Zerah  Colboum,  and  several  gentlemen  who  have  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  and 
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BHiny  others,  knownto  potBsess  powers  in  mathematics  and 
calculations  by  figures,  have  this  organ  large» 

29.  Order^  the  faculty  of  perceiving  method — arrange- 
ment — system. 

This  organ,  when  large,  gives  a  fulness  to  that  part  of 
the  eyebrow  beside  the  organ  of  Number,  giving,  to  it  a 
sort  of  squareness  of  form. 

Many  people  are  remarkable  for  the  attention  they  pay 
to  the  arrangement  of  their  domestic  concerns ;  for  the 
order  in  which  furniture,  books,  &c.  are  kept.  They  are 
distressed  to  see  any  thing  out  of  its  place,  and  are  actually 
•sensible  of  all  the  comforts  of  local  arrangement  and 
order ;  others  again  present  the  very  opposite  appearances, 
and  are  lost  to  all  the  advantages  which  arrangement 
bestows*  The  latter  wilt  have  the  organ  small ;  the  former 
large. 

Order  supposes  a  multiplicity  of  objects;  but  many 
have!  the  idea  of  several  objects  and  their  qualities  without 
considering  them  in  one  order.  Some  persons  are  un- 
happy if  there  is  na  order  in  their  apartments,  at  table, 
atid  in  every  other  situation;  and  there  are.  some  that 
derange  the  objects  of  their  apartments  only  for  the  plear 
sOr^  of  new  arran^ng  them.  -  Order  may  be  applied  to  all 
other  ideas  of  Dimension,  Form,  Colour,  Time,  &c. ;  it 
-assists  much  in  Numeration.  This  foculty  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with' the  philosophical  arrangement  of  ideas; 
beit  it  belongs'  to  the  classification  of  objects  after  their 
exterior  signs ;  it  also  gives  pleasure,  in  seeing  collectioos 
complete. 
^In  making  observations,. we  have  found  this  organ  de- 
veloped in  three  degrees;  that  is,  very  large,'  rather  large. 
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Aad  hi  medium*  When  very  large,  it  naiii&sl8  a^aiinoa^ 
desire  to  see«|ery  tbiiig  in  its  |d«ce,  aadfeds  anuojFed  mi 
seeing  the  most  trivial  thing  out  of  its  proper  situati<»i; 
«nd  if  Combalinencas^  be  largely  developed  tliey  beeome 
irritated,  often  feel  and  express  anger  at  seeing  then  8». 
The  fine  arrangements  we  see  in  some  collections  is  the 
letultof  this  state  of  the  organ.  When  rather  large,  tile 
individuals  so  organized  feel  stjong  desires  to  see  thio|^ 
in  their  places»  have  good  arruigemeat;  but  are  not  so 
particular,  often  leikving  things  ftr  the  morrow  to  put 
them  into  their  places :  persons  thus  organized*  feel  «  dis- 
like when  others  attempt  to  arrange  their  papers,  books, 
fit  things  in  their  own  private  studies  of  rooms*  Otbe», 
«baaruig  it  in  the  medium,  fbel  a  desire  to  see  things  in 
th^r  plaees,  but  seldom  think  of  putting  them  so ;  while 
■iheae  baifing  it  ^asU  are.  wry  c^reles^  whpre  the];  lay  sAf 
thing  out  of  their  hands. 


30.  Ee^UuaUi^^  the  idea  of  peBoetving  phenon 
viable  qualityr*-events — ^fe^ts — new  ^pearanoes^ 

This  organ,  like  that  of  Individuality^is  sitaated  in  the 
centre  part  of  the  fc^eheady  betsraen>  the  upper  faxk  ^ 
Loeahty,  iamiediaftely  wsder  that  of  ComptriaoD. 

This  cffgan  has  for  some  time  been  dmudered  as  an 
extension  of  Individualitf.  Dr*  Spu»heim,  having  made 
extensive  observaAions,  calls  it  Eventuality :  the  coneet- 
JM8S  of  the  ma  tar,  and  the  £incticHi8  he  gives,  we  can,  hf 
a  gieat  number  cf  oasts:  taken,  and  fiM^ta  affected,,  pnoiae 
tibe  conectaess  of  the  Sana. 

Those  having  this  organ  largely  developed  are  watckM 
Sihnrrvgm  mi  the  passiag  evaats,  also  ooUectaffs  of  ftcts, 
btttlrat  ahvaya  cpkif  daep^inmfccni;  that  depasBdtag 
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^n  4ke  stale  and  mamfestatioBs  of-  many  ^  the 
oi^gaiis.  When  veiy  kurge.  it  exeiles  a  skoeg  deaiie  4o 
know  somewhat  of  every  thing  that  is  passing,  and  takes 
«ich  means  to  gratify  the  desire  as  tikose  having  it  snaU 
never  think  of.  Many  persons  subscribe  extra  to  have 
•the  periodicals  they  read  immediately  after  pnbUcation ; 
4»therB  manifest  equal  desise  to  see  the  papers  of  the  daf  , 
aad  even  have  them  te  their  bed-rooms  immediately  they 
anive ;  many,  when  travelling,  upon  wrriving  at  an  inl^ 
inquire  immediately  for  the  latest  papers,  and  feel  uneom* 
fortable  till  they  obtain  them.  Individuals  thus  orgauased 
feel  annexed  and  irritable  at  any  one's  getting  the  papers 
and  periadicals  befcure  them.  The  general  tendency  of 
the  organ,  when  largely  developed,  is  that  of  seeking 
«ariy  intelligence,  and  looking  to  the  events  and  all 
jtkat  is  passing*  Those  anxious  to  have  the  nei^paperi, 
periodicals,  novels,  and  books  they  read,  early  after  pisb* 
lication,  will  be  found  to  have  this  oi^n  large. 
'  We  have  a  great  number  of  caalsi  tAken  from  known 
.eharactersi  illustrating  the  above  observations  to  a  h%h 
degree.  We  have  two  casts  of  individuals  who  have  such 
a  dewe  forxeading  the  newspaper,  that  they  are  always  on 
the  watch  to  obtain  it,  means  having  been  taken  to  prevent 
tiieir  getting  it ;  but  so  watchful  does  the  activity  of  d|e 
organ  appear  to  make  them,  it  is  seldom  the  means  suc- 
ceed: one  of  tiiem  has  even  b^en  known  to  go  into  the 
garden  after  obtaining  it,  and  sit  under  a  bush  in  the  weft 
tagradfy  his  deskws  to  read  the  paper  ^rst;  the  other, 
when  a  youth,  has  secreted  it  till  be  could  get  piivatelf  to 
read  the  same. 

Mr.  Wyndham^  Fob,  Fonsonl^,  and  Budfie,  all  hme 
this  organ  very  lai|^4    they  manifested  the.  pawet  of 
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remarking  on !  the  passing  events  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Fox's  History  of  James  the  Second  is  a  rei 
markable  illustration  of  the  activity  of  his  notice  of 
-events.  Many  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  presentx 
day  have  it  largely  developed.  It  is  a  most  useful  organ 
to  the  statesman,  barrister,  and  all  those  engaged  in  or 
interesting  themselves  with  public  matters,  either  in  the 
state  or  society;  for  when  largely  developed  in  indivi- 
rduals,  they  notice  the  incidents  and  events  passing  before 
•them,  which  others,  having  it  small,  quite  overlook,  as  it 
is  supposed*  But  it  is  the  -  largeness  of  the  organ  that 
causes  the  activity  in  one,  and  the  smallness  of  it  in  those 
that  overlook  and  pass  by  the  events  of  the  day  with  so 
little  notice. 

•  There  are  some  men  who  have  summary  ideas  of  all 
human  knowledge  and  events,  that  interest  themselves  in 
•any  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  arts  and  sciences, 
but  who  do  not  study  them  to  the  bottom ;  but  know 
.enough  to  speak  with  facility  on  them :  they  speak  and 
relate  well,  aiid  are  mdn  to'Whoni  society  give  the  name 
of  brilliants. 

Persons  having  it  largely  developed  know  all  that  is 
passing  around  them,  and  are  fond  of  being  relalers  of 
all  they  know. 

31.  TimCy  the  idea  of  perceiving  duration — space- 
interval — season — periods. 

This  faculty  is  situated  on  the  middle  line  of  the  fore- 
head, over  that  of  Order,  running  obliquely  from  Locality, 
and  when  large  seems  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  latter, 
'the  outer  part  of  if  being  near  to  Melody. 

*  From  numbers  of  casts  taken  frdm  those  known  to  pos- 
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aess  the  power  of  judging  time  accurately,  also  from 
nvmerous  observations,  no  doubt  remains  of  its  establish- 
ment or  situation.  It  has  the  power  of  conceiving  time, 
and  remembering  circumstances  connected  by^no  link  but 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  in  chro- 
nology, and  is  very  different  in  different  individuals. 

The  nature  of  Time  is  essentially  different  to  Num- 
ber and  Order,  and  may  be  considered  without  number  ; 
two  days  ago,  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow,  the  day  after^ 
&c.  thereby  indicating  a  continuance  of  a  succession 
of  days,  without  counting  their  number.  Order  relates 
more  to  objects,  and  Time  more  to  phenomena;  Time 
includes  the  notion  of  continuance,  of  succession,  or  of 
simultaneousness.  This  organ  being  situated  above  that 
of  Order,  and  being  so  connected -with  it,  receives  assist- 
ance from  Order,  and  Order  assistance  from  Time,  acting 
very  much  -  tc^ther.  In  observations  on  those  two 
faculties,  they: should  be  considered  as  generally  acting 
more  together  than  separate,  though  many  insta.nces  may 
be  seen  of  Time  by  itself,  and  Order  by  itself.  It  is  to 
be  observed, .  many  persons  have  good  recollections  of 
time  without  any  arrangement  or  order  of  it,  speaking 
of  dates  or  periods  of  time  without  any  particular  con- 
nection ;  while  others,  speaking  of  time  or  date,  are  always 
in  the  habit  of  connecting  it.  with  circumstances,  or  par- 
ticular periods  or  dates,  or  both ;  in  the  latter.  Time  will 
be.  connected  with  Order,  .and  both  large;  but  in  the 
former  it  will  be  seen  large,  and  Order  small.  Many  are 
to  be  observed,  who,  upon  meeting  with  persons  they  have 
seen  before,  will,  upon  saluting  one  who  does  not  recollect 
them,  say, ''  I  saw  you  so  and  so,  at  such  a  time  tmd  place  ;*' 
those  persons,  by  a  Phrenologist,  would  be  seen  to  have 
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TioM  and  Loedksty  bige»  A  lemftifca^le  iltvstratioii'  o^ 
tbote  two  m-gans  acting  together  may  be  fieea  ia  the  cast 
oC  the  head  of  Tila^  Matthews,  who  had  the  extt»- 
ofdinary  &euUy  of  recollecting  the  persons  who  vinled 
him,  and  of  stating  the  times,  with  conectneeS)  they  were 
with  him  beibre.  A  medical  gentleman,  who  was  fre- 
cpvently  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him,  stated  it  as  a  most 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that  he  would  not  only  tell 
him  of  Uie  year,  month,  or  day,  but  of  the  hour  of  the  day 
of  his  visiting  him,  and  place,  which,  upon  a  reference  U^ 
his  list  of  visits,  he  found  so  to  his  astonishment ;  a  re- 
ference to  the  head  wifi  bear  out  the  circumstance  phreno-' 
logkaUy. 

This  faculty  will  be  found  large  in  those  who  are  con^= 
sidered  as  good  judges,  and  also  those  considered  fine  per- 
formers and  composers  of  music  (to  which  faculty  it  is' 
closely  situated).  The  infant  Lyra,  and  Miss  Schauroth, 
the  extraordinaiy  piano-forte  petformer,  have  this  organ 
and  Melody  very  large. 

32.  Meladif  or  Tune,  the  idea  of  pereeiving  musie-^ 
sweetness  of  sound — harmony. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  lateral  part  of  the  fbre-' 
head,  and,  when  largely  developed,  it  gives  a  fulness  to 
the  part  situated  between  Numeration  and  Constructive^ 
ness.  It  is  one  in  which  those  first  making  observations 
on  Phrenology,  and  even  some  who  have  given  the  science 
much  consideration,  have  made  mistakes  in  their  obser- 
vations on  persons,  particularly  when  the  persons  have 
Numeration  and  Constructiveness  large. 

Many  conceive  that  it  gives  the  power  of  performing 
whan  manifested  very  large,  but  which  ia  not  always  so^ 
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tfttt  bekif  iMCompHshed  m  oombinsdoii  wHii  odier  organs 
wim  Mhf  icTeloped;  bat  those  haring  it  large,  withirat 
bsvm^  the  power  of  perfonniog,  will  be  fond  of  any  kind 
of  melodiows  or  hdrmontoas  sounds,  and  music.  Hence« 
ito  more  pn^r  name  appears  to  be  Melody; 

It  is  foond  large  in  all  great  composers  of  music,  as 
Handel,  Haydn,  Rossini,  and  all  great  musical  perfbrmers, 
in  whom  it  wiH  be  combined  with  ConstractiTeness, 
Ideality,  Individuality,  Order,  Time^  and  other  organs, 
largely  developed. 

Dr.  Gall  called  it  the  organ  of  Music,  but  Dr.  Spurzheim 
thinks  that  music  is  not  the  result  of  a  single  power,  (or 
faculties,)  but  of  two,  the  &culty  of  melodies  and  of  time; 
This  difiference  is  often  very  marked,  and  some  musicians 
play  or  sing  in  an  harmonious  manner,  or  put  the  tuneff 
in  conformity  one  with  the  other,  but  do  not  a{^reeiate 
the  value  of  time ;  whilst  others  observe  the  cadences,  but 
make  faults  against  the  hamiony  of  the  tune :  the  latter 
will  have  Time  fhll  and  the  former  small,  with  tune. 

He  also  states,  that  it  is  generally  thought  that  the 
nrasic  of  nian  19 the  result  of  his  ear;  though  it  must  be 
admitted  there  is  no  prbp(»rtlon  between  the  talent  of 
music  and  the  perfection  of  hearing.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in 
treating  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  says,  **  1  have  demon- 
strated that  we  should  never  form  a  judgment  by  the  ear 
at  the  commencement  of  music,  nor  the  compositions  of 
great  musicians  when  hard  or  difficult,  nor  the  particular 
ideas  by  which  the  composers  are  distinguislred  from  the 
others;  this  must  result  from  absolute  knowledge,  or 
innate  talent  for  that  sort  of  manifestation.*' 

He  says,  that  he  has  equally  proved  ^at  the  singing  of 
birds  is  not  more  explamed  by  the  ear ;  as  a  singing  bird,' 
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bred  and  nourished  by  a  bird  that  does  not  sing,  will  still 
sing  proper  to  his  species.  Many  persons  have  a  fkte 
voice,  but  little  taste  for  music ;  while  others  have  no 
voice,  but  excellent  abilities  for  music :  the  ear  and  voice 
are  for  music ;  that  which  for  the  power  of  colour  are  eye- 
sight and  the  hands ;  the  ear  hears  the  tone,  the  voice 
produces  the  singing,  the  same  as  the  eyes  seeing  the 
colours,  and  the  hand  putting  in  the  picture;  but  the 
memory,  the  judgment,  and  the  invention  of  tunes  and 
colours,  are  the  attributes  of  interior  powers. 

33.  Language^  the  idea  of  perceiving  human  speech — 
distinct  tongues — style — arbitrary  signs — words. 

The  special  faculty  of  this  organ  is  to  enable  us  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge,  and  to  give  us  the  power  of  using  arti- 
ficial signs  or  words.  A  low  degree  of  the  oi^an  may 
enable  a  person,  by  great  efforts,  to  learn  languages ;  but 
a  full  development  is  indispensable  to  a  fluency  of  style 
in  speech  or  writing.  This  organ  is  considered  by  the 
prominence  of  the  eyes :  it  will  be  found  large  in  philolo- 
gists and  orators.  The  prominence  of  the  eye  is  produced 
by  a  large  development  of  this  faculty,  the  brain  renting 
upon  the  upper  orbitary  plate  of  the  eye,  and  pressing  it 
downwards^  gives  a  fulness  to  the  eye,  and  indicates  the 
activity  of  this  faculty. 

A  great  number  of  casts  having  npwbeen  taken  of 
persons  .known  to  acquire  language  with  facility,  also  to 
have  great  power  in  the  use  of  the  same,  and  of  words,  it 
is  now  seen  that  the  power  of  the  same  is  indicated  by 
three  different  ways  in  the  casts;  namely^  by  a  very  pro- 
minent and  full  eye,  by  a  very  large  and  thick  rounding 
eyebrow,  also  by  the  orbit  of  the  eye  being  very  laige  in 
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the  diameter,  .and  sometimes  (though  this  is  but  rarely 
seen)  with  a  combination  of  the  different  ways  here  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  certain  that  some  persons  retain  the  words  without 
knowing  the  spirit  of  the  language,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
same  faculty  that  gets  the  words  by  heart,  and  that  which 
experiences  the  spirit  of  the  language.  This  last  mode  of 
activity  of  the  faculty,  is  what  is  called  judgment  in  several 
others^  that  is  to  say,  the  perfect  exercise  according  to 
certain  degrees,  to  which  every  faculty  is  subject.  That 
is  why  the  principal  fundamental  points  of  all  the  lan- 
guages are  essentially  the  same,  likewise  the  degrees  of 
music  in  all  nations.  This  faculty  loves  and  knows  the 
artifici^  signs,  and  their  reports  or  construction,  the 
same  as  the  faculty  of  colours  and  their  combinations — 
harmony  or  discord.  It  gives  the  name  to  the  signs  which 
ajne  set  for  communicating  to  the  other  active  faculties. 
Those  signs  cannot  be  natural  or  artificial,  because  this  is 
a  degree  of  the  whole  fusulties  being  in  a  state  of  activity 
manifested  by  the  external  signs  which  are  understood  by 
ail  beings  endowed  with  the  same  faculty. 

Dr.  Gall,  when  a  boy,  had  often  to  lament  and  regret 
the  difficulty  by  which  he  fixed  words  in  his  memory ;  and, 
lamenting  over  his  own  case,  he  naturally  observed  other 
boys  who  learnt  by  heart  with  great  facility ;  in  those  last 
he  noticed  the  eyes  to  be  prominent*  and  somewhat  de- 
pressed from  the  eye-brows ;  the  cause  of  this  has  been 
explained. 

We  are  generally  wrong  in  considering  the  faculty  with 
which  a  boy  acquires  a  language,  as  an  earnest  of  his 
future  abilities;  in  the  race  afler  life,  the  best  scholar  will 
often  be  far  outstripped  by  him  whom  the  pedagogue  called 
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a  dolt  and  a  fool,  and  lashed  for  being  so.  Phrenology 
shows  us  the  cause  of  this ;  a  boy  who  will  be  admired  in 
the  future  man,  with  a  defective  organ  of  language,  will 
in  the  first  years  of  his  life  never  rise  to  mediocrity ;  whilst 
another,  with  a  little  Individuality  and  good  Language,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  and  elevated  above  him,  who 
for  sound  common  sense  and  judgment  is  ten  years  his 
elder.  The  present  system  of  educating  all  children  upon 
the  same  models,  is  not  more  absurd  than  it  is  unjust. 

The  two  next.  Comparison  with  that  of  Causality,  are 
two  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  -series ;  and,  when 
fully  developed,  with  good  combinations,  form  one  of  Na*- 
ture's  noblest  works — man  in  his  most  enlightened  state. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  sight  in  history,  than  that 
of  a  man  of  good  reflection  and  understanding,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  the  changes  of  fortune,  remains  the  same  in 
every  period  of  his  life,  and  in  every  thing  he  does;  so  our 
pity  is  excited  in  many  ways,  when  we  see  in  good  men 
errors  of  understanding,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  cannot  fail  of  bringing  on  them  pains.  We  fre- 
quently meet  with  these  fallen  angels  in  history,  and  have 
to  lament  the  weakness  of  the  moulds  that  human  reason 
employed  for  such  instruments.  The  man  of  sound  re* 
fleetion  is  seized  with  sentiments  of  compassion  when  he 
sees  such  an  unfortunate  on  the  point  of  deviating  from 
the  path  of  reason,  and  which  he  feels  the  want  of  stsength 
any  longer  to  pursue — ^who 

^'Sioks  in  tiM  soil,  with  matter  to  compose, 
And  self  and  nature's  compositioo  showf." 

34.  Compaarkm^  the  fiiculty  of  judgment  how  thingft 
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differ  flNHii  something  else — of  comparing  by  analogy — 
similitade  of  relations  —  comparatiTe  estimate^  not  posi- 
tive. 

This  faculty  is  sitaated  on  the  centre  of  the  forehead, 
on  each  side  of  which  is  Causality.  It  is  the  first  of  the 
reflecting  faculties,  and  when  large  shows  an  elevation  or 
fulness  on  the  middle  part  of  the  frontal  bone.  Dr.  Gall 
states,  that  there  are  men,  who,  in  their  conversations  and 
discussions,  have  recourse  to  drawing  comparisons  and 
anali^ous  examples,  before  that  of  philosophical  argument 
or  reasons ;  in  those  persons  he  states  that  he  found  an 
elevation  in  the  middle  part  of  the  frontal  bone.  Good 
preachers,  that  speak  in  an  intelligible  manner  by  exam- 
ples and  parables,  have  this  organ  large ;  and  speaking  of 
eelestial  things,  it  must  be  comprehended  by  allegories  and 
parables,  and  by  all  sorts  of  comparison  between  that  which 
is  [^ritual  and  that  which  is  terrestrial. 

This  faculty  compares  the  actions  of  other  faculties, 
knowing  their  difierence,  similitude,  or  their  identity ;  it 
loves  comparison,  and  produces  the  figurative  metaphorical 
sense  of  artificial  languages.  Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  in  this 
manner  we  know  the  activity  of  the  faculty  in  simple  and 
individual  languages,  and  in  those  of  other  nations ;  yet  it 
must  be  observed,  that  this  faculty  does  not  determine  the 
comparison,  but  that  those  are  according  to  the  knowledge 
which  the  individual  possesses;  when  this  faculty,  with 
Form  and  Colour,  is  very  active,  it  searches  for  comparison 
in  forms  and  colour,  in  ]&cts,  &c.  The  organ  of  Com- 
parison produces  the  spirit  of  combination,  generalism,  and 
abstraction,  and  is  essential  to  the  discernment  of  philoso- 
phy; Comparison,  Individuality,  and  Language,  com- 
bined, ghre   readiness  of  apprehension,  and  fluency  of 
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speech ;  but  unless  Causality  be  also  large,  the  reasonings 
are  not  consecutive,  and  the  tiews  not  comprehensive.  It 
is  generally  large  in  the  heads  of  popular  preachers. who 
illustrate  their  subjects  by  similitudes,  examples,  and 
parables.  By  suggesting  comparisons,  it  greatly  aids 
Wit. 

35.  Causality,  the  faculty  of  judgment  of  the  agency 
of  a  cause — quality— effects — reason — reflection. 

Causality  is  the  other  reflecting  faculty ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  superior  part  of  the  forehead,  on  each  side  of  Com- 
parison and  near  Gaiety.  This  action  of  thought  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  faculties,  par- 
ticularly of  the  reflective,  when  rightly  understood,  which 
is  a  power  to  invert  the  mind  upon  itself,  and  hold  it  in 
view,  like  any  external  object, — to  examine  by  this  mediuhi 
all  its  actions,  relations,  and  analogies,  in  the  pure  medium 
of  nature,  unadulterated  by  any  affections  of  the  will,  or 
any  substitute  of  thought  or  prejudice  of  local  circum* 
stances  provided  by  education',  instruction,  and  good  com- 
bination before  the  line,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

"To  turn  thought  inward,  force  back  the  mind 
To  settle  on  itself,  the  point  supreme  of  manhood." 

An  able  author,  in  treating  upon  the  actions  of  good 
reasoning  power,  says,  "  Reason  is  the  gift  of  the  Supreme 
Being  to  mankind ;  a  glorious  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  one  of  the  chief  criteria  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguish man  from  the  brute  creation.  By  reason  we 
mean  that  peculiar  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  connect,  abstract,  and  compare  our  ideas  or  thoughts, 
us  occasion  offers ;  for  the  purposes  of  right  inferences 
and  just  conclusions."     Happy  are  those  having  a  good 
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praportioii  of  ibis  organ,  Evetituality  and  Comparison ;  in 
good  combination  of  the  intellectual  organs,  they  wilt 
reason  prospectively,  supporting  the  same  by  facts ;  while 
those  having  it  largely  developed,  and  the  other  two  mo- 
derate, particularly  Eventuality,  speculate  largely,  and  at 
times  commit  great  errors  in  their  conclusions,  for  the 
want  of  proper  attention  to  facts  to  support  their  argu- 
ments. fFhat  fcience^  previous  to  Phrenology^  could  pomi 
out  tohat  caused  those  d^erences  in  dxfferevt  individuaU  ? 

Scientific  men  carry  reflection  to  operate  on  separate 
and  single  radii  of  the  circle  of  knowledge ;  the  astro- 
nomer  reflects  on  the  course  of  the  laws  of  astronomy ;  the 
chemist  reflects  on  the  radii  of  matter  and  motion;  the 
politician  reflects  on  the  interests  of  a  nation ;  and  the 
moralist  on  the  prosperity  of  the  community  as  framed 
QU  the  religion,  laws,  and  usages,  by  carrying  reflection 
through  all  the  radii  of  the  circle  of  nature,  to  digest 
science  into  sense,  and  generate  intellectual  power  by 
reflection.  Young  calls  it  the  lunar  light  of  science, 
whose  reflected  light  borrows  all  its  ideas  from  others, 
and  generates  power  and  the  solar  light  of  sense,  whose 
internal  heat  of  genius  produces  ideas  of  its  own,  to 
triumph  over  brute  instinct,  and  elevate  man  to  a  perfect- 
ible agency  in  discovering  the  whole  truth  as  a  medium 
of  executing  the  whole  of  good ;  and  goes  on  to  discover 
the  identity  of  nature's  first  principles,  of  causes,  essence, 
and  power,  without  which,  Spinosa  says,  man  has  no  use 
of  his  understanding,  and  can  never  execute  the  great 
purposes  of  his  being — the  improvement  of  sensitive  good 
on  this  planet  of  the  earth. 

This  faculty  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  great  phi- 
losophical understanding;  it  gives  deep  penetration  and 
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strong*  perception  of  conBequences  in  ai^iifB«iit«  Dr. 
Spurzheim  says  of  this  fkculty,  hence  it  seems  to  me^ 
that  this  spedal  Acuity  examines  causes,  considers  the 
selations  between  cause  and  effect,  and  always  proraptat 
men  to  ask  why.  Individuality  makes  us  acquainted; 
with  objects  ;  Comparison  points  out  their  identity,  ana«^ 
logy,  or  differences;  and  Causality  desires  to  know  the 
<^Hise  of  all  events :  he  states  those  three  faculties  iai<gely 
developed,  as  forming  systems,  drawing  conclusions,  in- 
ductions, and  pointing  out  principles,  and  laws,  constitute 
the  true  philosophical  mind  and  understanding.  There 
has  been  no  instance  that  has  come  within  the  notice  of 
the  Phrenologists,  where  this  faculty  was  largely  developed, 
with  good  combination,  when  its  powers  in  the  individual 
have  not  been  great,  and  when  small  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  drawing  correct  conclusions,  and  an  incapacity  of 
thinking  deeply :  when  large,  it  gives  the  power  of  what 
is  called  metaphysical  reasoning  or  argument.  It  is  the 
last  of  the  series  of  organs* 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Thbre  are  some  persons  who  are  always  weighin^^ 
reasons  on  one  side  and  the  other,  without  ever  deciding 
between  them :  such  persons  are  mostly  sceptical  to  any 
new  science ;  they  will  scarcely  condescend  in  their 
opinions  (oflen  openly  avowed)  to  allow  persons  who 
hold  an  opinion  different  to  theirs  to  be  able  to  draw 
proper  conclusions,  even  when  facts  upon  facts  are  exhi- 
bited to  their  view  ;  even  under  such  circumstances  they 
will  say,  with  an  expression  of  doubt,  we  must  have  moie 
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proof  to  eoAYiiloe  us  of  what  is  stated.  The  an8we£  of 
the  Phrenologist  is,  search  diligently,  and  you  will  find, 
as-  we  have  done  ;  and  if  the  facts  will  not  hear  out,  as 
stated)  then  deal  out  the  tainted  arrow  or  the  disbelioTiug 
aieer.  On  facts  the  fabric  has  commenced ;  on  facts 
alone  the  premises  will  be  completed,  and  take  its  stand : 
hf  &Qts,  end  not  words,  prove  the  science  wrong,  and  its 
supporters  in  error ;  for  unless  strong  facts  are  produced 
against  it,  all  opposition  must  prove  futile  and  weak,  and 
the  opposers,  without  facts  to  support  them,  will  ultimately 
find  themselves  weak  in  their  arguments,  if  not  so  in  their 
intellectual  mansions.  Pope  says,  the  wise  man  stands 
between  them — 

^*  With  too  much  wisdom  for  the  stoic's  pride, 
With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sceptic's  side." 

FR£E   AGENCY   OF   MAN. 

Many  persons,  but  more  particularly  those  under  reli* 
gious  feelings,  have,  at  the  first  view  of  the  science, 
thought  that  the  cultivation  of  Phrenology  would  inter- 
fere with  the  free  agency  of  man ;  some,  without  giving 
themselves  the  least  trouble  to  examine  its  merits,  or  the 
fitcts  upon  which  the  supporters  of  the  science  rest  their 
claims,  and  boldly  venture  to  advise  a  consideration  of  it. 
For  those  of  religious  feelings,  it  is  directed  to  their  con- 
sideration and  attention  to  think  and  consider,  if  they 
can  conceive  it  at  all  possible,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  God  can  lead  to  harm ;  and  for  those  who  think 
it  will  interfere  with  the  free  agency  of  man,  the  follow- 
ing observations  are  submitted  to  their  consideration. 

Man's  life  is  a  line  that  Nature  commands  him  to  de- 
scribe upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  current  at 
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this  day  for  an  inoon testable  truth,  and  believed  by  a 
great  many  people,  otherwise  extremely  enlightened,  and 
who  have  been  incapable  of  imagining  how  man  couhl 
either  merit  reward  or  deserve  punishment,  if  he  was  not 
a  free  agent.  An  idea  has  been  widely  spread,  that  if  all 
the  actions  of  men  were  contemplated  as  necessary,  tlie 
right  of  pursuing  those  who  injure  their  associates  would 
no  longer  exist:  but  nature  unquestionably  appears  to 
distinguish  man  from  all  other  physical  beings,  by  assign- 
ing to  him  the  special  privilege  of  a  total  independence  of 
all  other  animals. 

It  is  the  actual  essence  of  man  to  tend  to  love  his  well- 
being  ;  to  be  desirous  to  conserve  his  existence  :  if  all  the 
motions  of  this  machine  spring  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  this  primitive  impulse — if  pain  warns  him 
of  what  he  ought  to  avoid — if  pleasure  announces  to  him 
that  which  he  should  desire — if  it  is  in  his  essence  to  love 
that  which  either  excites  delight,  or  that  from  which  he  ex- 
pects agreeable  sensatiotis,  to  hate  that  which  makes  tiim 
jear  contrary  impression,  or  that  which  afflicts  him  with 
uneasiness,  it  must  appear  that  he  will  be  attracted  by 
that  which  he  deems  advantageous  ;  that  his  will  shall  be 
determined  by  those  objects  he  judges  useful ;  that  he 
will  be  repelled  by  those  beings  which  he  believes  preju- 
dicial. It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  experience  that  man 
acquires  the  faculty  of  understanding  what  he  ought  to 
love, — of  knowing  what  he  ought  to  fear.  Are  his  organs 
sound  ? — his  experience  will  be  true ;  are  they  unsound  ? — 
it  will  be  false ;  the  sight  of  an  agreeable  object,  or  its 
idea,  determines  his  will  to  set  him  in  action  to  procure  it ; 
but  if  a  new  object,  or  a  new  idea,  more  powerfully  at- 
tracts him,  it  gives  a  new  direction  to  his  will,  annihilates 
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the  effecU  of  the  former,  and  prevents  the  action  by  whieh 
it  was  to  be  procured.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  reflec- 
tion, experience,  and  reason,  necessarily  arrest  or  suspend 
the  actions  of  man's  will;  without  this,  he  would,  of 
necessity,  have  followed  the  anterior  impulse  which  carried 
him  towards  other  desirable  objects.  In  all  this  he  acts 
according^  to  necessary  laws  in  nature,  and  nothing  can 
tend  more  to  the  happiness  of  man  than  the  study  of 
human  nature  in  all  its  forms,  and  more  particularly  if  well 
applied,  and  under  the  guidance  of  justice  and  morality. 

Man  should  learn  to  know  that  happiness  is  an  eroana- 
live  quality,  formed  by  reflection,  and  that  each  indi- 
vidual ought  to  be  the  sun  of  his  own  system,  shedding 
around  him  its  genial  rays,  constantly  supplying  the  re- 
quisite heat  to  enable  him  to  put  forth  kindly  fruit.  Far 
from  hindering  the  cause  of  virtue,  morality,  or  society,  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology  will 
show  that  its  objects  are  to  restore  tmth  to  its  proper  tem- 
ple, to  build  up  an  altar  whose  foundations  shall  be  con- 
solidated by  morality,  reason,  and  justice ;  whose  homage, 
flowing  freely,  will  open  a  new  era,  by  rendering  it  a 
general  belief,  that  happiness,  the  true  end  of  man's  ex- 
istence, can  never  be  attained  but  by  promoting  that  of 
his  fellow -creatures. 

Dr,  Reid  says,  philosophers  boldly  pursue  and  endeavour 
to  diffuse  the  cause  of  gramtatioTiy  and  other  phenomena^ 
which  are  called  laws  of  nature :  we  know  not  the  limit 
which  has  been  set  to  human  knowledge ;  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  God  can^  under  such  impressions^  never  be 
carried  too  far. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  actions  of  men,  although 
the  organs  by  means  of  which  their  minds  act  are  known ; 
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because  man  has  free-will,  and  may  pei^orm  the 
action  from  many  different  motives ;  but,  in  genera],  men 
will  act  according  to  the  strongest  propensities  of  their 
nature. 

The  system  does  not  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity^ 
or  teach  that  human  actions  are  the  result  of  natural  laws, 
operating  independently  of  human  will.  What  right  had 
the  metaphysician  to  sit  down  in  his  narrow  cell,  add  take 
himself  as  the  standard  of  all  mankind  ?  And  with  what 
shadow  of  justice  could  the  critic  attempt  to  condemn 
that  which  he  did  not  understand?  None  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  system  have  ever  pretended  to  be  tolerably 
well  versed  in  it ;  if  they  had,  their  writings  would  have 
belied  their  assertions :  a  few  of  them  have  ventured  to 
say,  that  so  far  as  their  observations  went,  they  found  as 
many  of  the  facts  in  contradiction  to,  as  in  support  of,  the 
system  ;  but  when  pressed  by  the  supporters  to  specify  and 
show  these  anomalies,  they  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
produce  them.  The  Phrenologist,  who  for  many  years 
has  studied  the  system,  and  never  seen  any  one  fact  in 
contradiction ;  who  is  so  thoroughly  convinced,  from  innu- 
merable observations,  of  its  truth,  and  foundation  in  na- 
ture, that  he  can  as  well  conceive  a  man  seeing  without 
eyes,  as  manifesting  a  peculiar  faculty  without  correspond*- 
ing  development  of  the  organs  which  bestow  that  faculty, 
is  at  full  liberty  to  say,  (and  cannot  be  blamed  for  his 
conclusion,)  that  such  pretended  anomalies  are  either 
mistakes  arising  from  ignorance  and  want  of  accuracy 
in  observing,  or  they  are  the  offspring  of  some  improper 
motive. 
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AtVALTSIS   OP   HUMAN   ACTIONS. 

If  one  could  suppose  a  society  of  men  so  situated  in 
this  habitable  world,  that  their  various  feelings,  passions, 
and  sentiments  could  be  easily  gratified,  either  by  the 
possession  of  what  was  pleasurable,  or  the  removal  of  what 
was  painful,  there  would  be  reason  to  conclude  that  human 
life  would  be  uniformly  serene,  peaceful,  and  free  from 
many  passions  which  arise  from  the  impediments  which 
are  placed  in  the  way  of  our  natural  wants. 

The  law  of  this  world,  however,  is,  that  man  must  pro- 
cure his  food  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  By  Divine  Law 
obstacles  have  been  placed  between  him  and  the  objects  of 
his  most  natural  desires,  in  order  to  urge  him  to  the  active 
employment  of  those  faculties,  on  the  perfection  of  which 
our  future  happiness  most  probably  depends.  Many  of 
these  obstacles  arose  out  of  the  natural  construction  of  the 
globe  itself;  many  others  are  owing  to  the  artificial  consti- 
tution of  the  society  in  which  we  live ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  portion  are  from  disobedience  to  the  natural  laws 
'^the  laws  of  God ;  many  also  arise  from  the  mistaken 
view  taken  by  our  governors  and  legislators  in  framing 
the  positive  laws  made  for  the  government  of  states,  king- 
doms, and  society;  and  hence  many  new  and  powerful 
feelings  which  agitate  the  human  firame  arise,  producing 
confusion  of  idea,  and  frequently  insanity. 

From  what  is  here  slated^  it  will  appear  that  rrmital  im- 
proveTnent  is  the  basis  or  foundation  of  civilized  society. 

This  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  capable  of  sound 
judgment ;  for  if  the  human  race  were  actuated  merely  by 
sensual  appetites,  and  fell  the  influence  of  no  power  supe- 
rior to  that  which  instinct  gives  them,  the  business  of 
legislation  would  be  restricted  within  a  small  compass. 
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and  the  arrangement  of  its  affairs  would  require  no  extra- 
ordinary  skill.  If  mankind  entered  the  world  simply  to 
gratify  the  first  calls  of  nature,  or  were  endowed  with 
capacities  sufficient  only  to  perform  those  actions  which 
are  requisite  to  supply  their  corporeal  wants,  promote  the 
increase  of  their  species,  and  render  their  existence  subor- 
dinate to  some  higher  race  of  beings,  the  laws  of  govern* 
ment  would  be  few  in  number,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
society  would  never  appear  complex,  but  the  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs  would  be  uniform  and  easy.  In  such 
a  case,  it  would  be  absurd  for  the  senseless  multitude  to 
claim  any  share  ia  the  constitution  of  their  own  laws,  or 
to  assume  the  prerogative  of  electing  their  own  governors. 
But  non-resistance  and  passive  submission  to  the  despo- 
tism of  those  individuals  who  chanced  to  possess  a  superior 
degree  of  muscular  strength  or  instinctive  sagacity,  would 
doubtless  appear  to  iiarmonize  with  the  whole  circum* 
stances  of  a  destiny  so  unenviable  and  degrading. 

But  there  is  obviously  a  principle  in  man  whose  quali- 
ties surpass  the  corporeal  system,  and  from  whose  energies 
the  commotions  which  agitate  the  world  arise.  The 
faculties  of  sensation,  of  which  man  is  possessed  in  com- 
mon with  inferior  species,  are  simply  the  first  elements 
of  his  constitution,  and  should  be  regarded  only  as  form- 
ing the  infancy  and  childhood  of  his  being.  He  is 
likewise  inspired  with  sympathetic  affections  and  with 
desires  after  enjoyment,  which  the  objects  of  sensation  can 
never  gratify.  His  imagination  rises  on  the  wing  of 
inqiiirj',  and  surveys  the  universe.  Contemplation  excites 
curiosity,  and  forms  in  his  mind  innumerable  associated 
ideas ;  he  learns  to  discriminate  between  good  and  evil, 
and  treasures  up  in  himself  a  fund  of  knowledge  ;  he  par- 
takes of  the  delights  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  ascertains  the 
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saperiority  of  reason  over  natural  instinct,  and  is  solicitoas 
to  adrance  in  his  attainments  towards  perfection.  In 
what  thenconsUU  the  true  dignity  ofhmnan  nature^  but  in 
the  culture  and  improvement  of  iheMe  faculties? 

To  obtain  wisdom — to  improve  in  virtue— to  be  useful 
to  his  companions — and  to  be  happy  in  himself,  are,  doubt- 
less, the  most  legitimate  and  dignified  pursuits  of  man ; 
but  when  the  mind  is  neglected  and  debased,  his  worth 
then  is  insignificant,  and  his  condition  much  to  be  de- 
plored. Every  institution,  therefore,  which  is  designed 
for  the  government  of  man,  ought  to  be  founded  on  the 
essential  principles  of  his  nature,  and  rendered  subservient 
to  the  progressive  improvement  of  his  mind.  Those  are 
the  wisest  of  human  laws,  therefore,  which  ensure  the  free- 
dom of  mind,  and  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  his  faculties ; 
but  whatever  regulations  impede  its  progress,  confine  its 
knowledge  within  narrow  bounds,  or  remove  the  means 
of  cultivation  beyond  our  reach,  are  allied  to  the  interests 
of  tyranny,  and  often  produce  insanity,  and  therefore 
should  be  classed  amongst  the  curses  of  human  life.  A 
visit  to  our  lunatic  asylums  previous  to  the  Parliamentary 
Inquiry  will  prove  that  it  is  from  correct  reason  that  man 
derives  his  acknowledged  worth  in  the  scale  of  being,  and 
by  its  improvement  alone  can  he  arrive  at  the  true  end  of 
his  existence,  or  obtain  that  honour  and  happiness  which 
divine  munificence  designed  him  to  enjoy. 


INSANITY. 


The  attention  of  the  public  having  been  drawn,  within 
the  last  few  years,  to  the  subject  of  insanity,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  investigations  that  have  taken  place  into 
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the  various  hospitals  for  the  veqeption  of  lunatics  and  tho 
private  estahiishments^  induces  us  to  offer  a  few  remarks, 
with  a  view  of  still  drawing  some  furUier  attention  to  th« 
treatment  of  those  labouring  under  that  dreadfully- to>be* 
lamented  disease^  or  what  we  consider  as  best  defined  by 
the  diaecued  manifesixUions  of  the  mmd. 

Inquiries  into  the  deranged  manifestations  of  the  mind 
must  become  interesting  to  every  class  of  society ;  for  in 
its  attacks  distinction  is  out  of  the  question ;  all  classes 
are  subject  to  it — the  rich,  the  middle,  and  the  humblest 
walk  of  life  become  its  victims.  It  ought,  therefore,  par* 
ticularly  to  engage  the  attention  of  physicians  and  medical 
men.  It  has  been  considered  as  almost  endemical  in 
Great  Britain,  but  that  we  consider  as  an  erroneous  opi* 
nion ;  for  upon  making  our  visits  to  Paris,  we  found  an 
immense  number  of  insane  patients  in  the  ho^itals  of  the 
Salpietre,  the  Bic^tre,  Charenton,  Rouen,  and  other  placesi 
to  the  extent  of  some  thousands,  clearly  demonstrating  that 
other  countries  are  not  free  from  its  attacks. 

Every  one  who  has  observed  the  deplorable  condition 
of  insane  people — who  has  witnessed  some  of  the  disorders 
which  take  place  at  times  in  their  feelings  and  intellectual 
manifestations — who,  for  instance,  has  seen  that  some 
individuals  feel  the  most  distressing  anxiety,  and  fancy 
themselves  objects  of  human  persecutions,  while  others 
consider  themselves  victims  of  divine  vengeance — who 
has  remarked,  that  oflen  all  the  best  principles  of  the 
human  mind  are  perverted,  and  a  pious  Christian  changed 
into  a  drunkard  and  an  abandoned  felon — that  others, 
naturally  of  mild  and  pacific  dispositions,  appear  during 
their  attacks  to  be  inspired  by  the  demon  of  mischief — 
that  some  of  known  probity  feel  a  blind  propensity  to  steal 
— that  others  feel  a  ferocious  inclination  to  commit  to  the 
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flftmes  every  thing  cxf  a  eombustible  nature,  fteling  it  «i 
bj  divine  command;  others  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
human  blood,  extending  even  to  their  wife  and  offsprings 
others  to  oflspring  only — that  modest  females  are  seiied 
with  feelings  of  a  loose  Ubertine — that  wretched  persons 
think  themselves  bishops,  popes,  lords,  ministers,  kingv, 
aod  emperors — in  short,  every  one  who  has  observed  that 
insane  people  oflen  lose  not  only  bodily  health,  but  also 
their  moral  and  intellectual  character,  and,  in  consequence^ 
their  personal  liberty,  and  sometimes  the  figure  of  the 
human  shape,  or  skeleton  of  their  species,  is  all  that  re^ 
main,  must  wish  for  some  improvement  in  their  treatment. 
Moreover,  if  we  reflect  that  insanity  makes  no  distinction  in 
sex  or  condition  of  life,  that  no  one  is  secure  from  it ;  the 
labourer,  the  sober  labourer,  and  his  master  who  indulges  in 
scenes  of  luxury,  are  all  Hable  to  this  affliction,  some,  cer- 
tainly, more  than  others.  Hence  the  importance  of  proper 
treatment;  humanity  rendering  it  a  point  of  duty  to  con* 
tribute,  to  explain,  to  elucidate  any  means  within  their 
power  to  lessen  the  malady,  and,  if  possible,  to  restore 
them  to  a  proper  condition  of  mind« 

The  causes  of  our  ignorance  in  insanity  heretofore  have 
been  very  numerous,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  re- 
moved by  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  Phrenology ; 
the  examination  of  the  subject  having  also  been  considered 
as  extremely  difficult,  often  being  considered  as  beyond  the 
medical  profession,  at  least,  it  has  been  confined  to  a  cer* 
tain  class,  or  few,  who  have  endeavoured  to  cast  a  veil  over 
their  mode  of  practice,  endeavouring  to  veil  it  in  a  cloud 
of  mystery,  and  hence  the  reason  why  so  little  has  been 
done  to  teach  medical  pupils  that  little  which  has  been 
known ;  therefore,  the  notions  of  insanity  which  any  one 
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acquired  depended  upon  his  own  application,  and  more 
often. to  accidental  circumstances.  At  the  universities,  the 
medical  students  have  been  obliged  to  attend  lectures  on 
the  diseases  of  animals  and  on  the  veterinary  art — but 
who  has  heard  of  lectures  upon  the  diseases  of  the  human 
mind  at  the  universities  ?  Although  so  important,  it  seems 
to  have  been  totally  neglected  at  those  places.  In  the 
later  age^,  that  is,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  a  little 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  influence  of  the  or* 
ganization  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mind,  which  has 
undergone  examination  with  somewhat  more  attention, 
and  by  which  the  brain  and  nerves  have  acquired  a  de- 
gree of  importance  which  they  did  not  possess  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  ancient  physiologists.  For  can  it  for  a 
moment  be  doubted,  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  manifested,  must  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
their  deranged  functions  ? 

.  Here  a  fine  field  is  open  to  the  anatomist,  by  Phreno- 
logy proving  to  demonstration  the  establishment  of  thirty- 
five  distinct  functions  of  the  mind,  each  being  capable  of 
disease,  singly  or  in  combination,  the  same  as  any  one  of 
the  nerves,  muscle  of  the  body,  or  a  limb,  without  mate- 
rially affecting  the  whole  or  its  direct  neighbouring  organ, 
many  instances  of  which  are  known.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in 
his  work  on  Insanity,  feeling  the  importance  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  diseased  or  healthy  fiinctions  of  the  mind, 
says,  '^  Thus  we  flatter  ourselves  that  our  anatomical  and 
physiological  investigations  will  become  the  basis  of  a  new 
doctrine  of  insanity."  Every  one  must  agree  with  Haslam, 
in  his  observations  on  madness,  ''  that  whenever  the 
functions  of  the  brain  shall  be  fully  understood,  and  the 
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use  of  its  difTerent  parts  ascertained,  we  may  then  be 
enabled  to  judge  how  far  disease  attacldng  any  of  those 
parts  may  increase,  diminish,  or  otherwise  alter  its  func- 
tions." 

Here  we  find  a  gentleman  who  has  been  the  better  part 
of  a  long  life  devoting  his  time  and  practice  to  insanity, 
telling  us  that  when  the  functions  of  the  brain  shall  be 
fully  understood  and  the  use  of  the  different  parts  ascer- 
tained, great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  insanity 
must  take  place.  Now  we  ask  who  will  dispute  the  point 
whether  the  brain  is  a  single  organ  of  the  mind,  or  whether 
it  consists  of  different  manifestations  of  different  functions 
of  the  mind?  The  individual  that  will  now  declare  the 
brain  to  be  a  single  organ  will  indeed  be  a  bold  man ; 
before  he  ventures  to  do  that,  we  will  advise  him  to  con- 
sult his  own  professional  reputation,  and  do  as  we  have 
done,  collect  facts,  upon  them  to  reason,  and  not  upon 
theory  or  words.  Moreover,  we  would  advise  medical 
gentlemen  in  particular  to  visit  the  pauper  lunatic  asylum 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  there  see  what  has  been 
done  in  classification,  and  that  by  the  aid  of  Phrenology ; 
there  they  will  find  pauper  lunatics  occupied  in  every  kind 
of  employment  in  the  domestic  business  of  the  establish- 
ment, even  to  the  cookery;  carpenters  at  work  with  edge- 
tools  ;  bricklayers  with  their  labourers ;  others  managing 
and  taking  care  of  the  stock  of  a  farmyard  ;  others  in  the 
cultivation  of  near  seventy  acres  of  land,  the  whole  by  pau- 
per lunatics,  and  with  much  fewer  servants  than  any  esta- 
blishment, having  the  same  number  of  inmates,  can  boast  of. 
Him)  is  it  done  ?  Is  it  by  the  old  method  of  managing  pauper 
lunatic  asylums  ?  Is  it  by  any  Tnethod  that  is  laid  down  in 
works  published  upon  the  subject  of  insanity?    No,  we  say 
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bddly,  it  is  not ;  but  by  a  system  of  dassificalioa  aad  judg*- 
ment,  which  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  may  almost  eiclusiyeiy  claim 
as  their  own,  aided  by  the  science  of  Phrenology,  by  imme* 
diately  classing  and  instantly  discovering  into  whose  hands 
they  can  intrust  edgetools,  or  any  kind  of  instrument  or 
implement  by  which  they  are  likely  to  injure  or  endanger 
others,  and  further,  by  classification  in  the  wards,  at 
meals,  sleeping*rooms,  and  amusements. 

From  what  hcu  been  stated,  it  must  be  emdent  that  Phre^ 
notogy  is  applicable  to  and  highly  useful  in  insanity ^  by  gto- 
ing  a  much  more  ready  mode  of  exciting  them  to  or  in  pro- 
ducing amiisements  for  them,  and  by  giving  them,  occupation^ 
choosing  their  occupation,  and  selecting  the  individtudg  so 
to  be  occupied. 

To  show  bow  correct  has  been  the  view  taken  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ellis,  we  shall  give  some  extracts,  written  by  that 
gentleman  in  1815,  during  the  time  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry was  going  on  respecting  madhouses,  or  places  £ot 
the  care  and  safe  custody  of  insane  persons,  with  a  view  of 
better  providing  for  them,  or  to  ensure  more  care  and  at- 
tention to  them,  in  consequence  of  some  inattention  and 
abuse  having  been  discovered  in  the  care  of  and  in  the 
treatment  of  insane  persons.  Dr.  Ellis  acknowledges  in 
his  pamphlet  that,  up  to  that  period,  his  experience  was 
but  little,  and  therefore  what  he  has  effected,  proves  that 
his  view  of  the  subject  has  been  correct,  and  his  inferences 
have  been  proved  beyond  what  he  considered  practical 
himself,  at  least,  within  such  a  period  of  time. 

Dr.  Ellis,  in  his  pamphlet,  after  some  preliminary  re- 
marks to  the  committee  or  gentlemen  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, says, ''  Foreseeing  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  lay 
down  a  plan  that  will  not  infringe  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
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subject,  asd  3f«t  keep  ander  vestraint  afi  thoae  whose  iltu* 
ation  requires  it»  tbst  will  be  best  calculated  to  expedile 
ttcovery,  and  yet  afiford  the  safest  and  most  comibrtabk 
ssylum  for  those  whose  reason  cannot  be  restored,  is  a 
matter  of  the  f^reaiest  importance  to  every  party  oonoemed^ 
aamely,  the  publici  the  medical  man,  and  the  insane* 

^  Insanity,  we  consider,  may  be  divided  into  three 
stales*  The  first,  where,  from  various  causes,  a  single 
wrong  impresdon  is  so  strongly  fixed  on  the  mind  as  to 
prevent  the  reasoning  powers  firom  perceiving  the  fallacy 
of  it,  and  producing  at  the  same  time  a  constant  desiie  in 
the  patient  to  convince  others  of  the  correctness  of  it»  and 
leading  to  such  impropriety  of  conduct  as  is  injurious  to 
himself  and  others ;  this  state  assumes  a  variety  of  shades^ 
as  the  habit  of  body  and  the  passions  of  the  mind  of  each 
di&rent  patient  varies.  In  the  next  state  the  ideas  ave 
unconnected  but  not  destroyed ;  the  impressions  are  per« 
feet  in  the  mind,  but  the  power  of  associating  them  is  lost: 
in  this  state,  also,  considerable  variations  take  place  in 
different  patients  and  at  different  periods.  At  one  time 
they  can  arrange  a  few  ideas  with  some  judgment,  and  at 
another  sink  almost  into  idiotism.  The  third  and  truly 
melancholy  state  is  that  in  which  the  mind  seems  to  lose 
all  power  of  action,  and  the  patient  exists  almost  insensible 
to  the  impressions  of  surrounding  objects.  The  raving 
and  melancholy,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
distinct  and  separate  states  from  the  others,  but  the  con- 
sequence only  of  the  patients  not  having  their  wishes  g^- 
tilled,  or  their  being  controlled,  operating  differently  on 
different  dispositions  and  on  bodily  health. 

^^  From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
disease  it  will  be  evident,  that  to  overcome  &lse  impres- 
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sioBs  which  have  ta^en  place  in  the  first  slate,  and  the 
capability  that  exists  of  connecting  the  ideas  together  in 
the  second^  can  be  accomplished  only  in  the  first  case,  by 
directing  the  train  of  thoughts  to  other  subjects,  and  in 
the  second,  by  presenting  to  the  patients  such  objects  as 
will  assist  them  in  connecting  together  a  few  ideas  at  a 
time,  as  a  child  is  taught  to  read,  by  adding  one  syllable 
to  another ;  for  these  purposes  nothing  is  found  so  effica- 
cious as  occupation  and  employment,  but  that  a  great 
variety  is  necessary  must  be  obvious."  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  large  asylums  or  establishments  for  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity;,  for  in  great  numbers  of  persons  some 
i^e  sure  to  be  found  who  can  contribute  to  the  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure  of  others,  which  cannot  be  found  in 
small  societies ;  and,  therefore,  the  importance  of  a  large 
prc^rietary  establishment  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
must  be  seen  to  be  of  the  first  consequence  in  leading  to 
tranquillity,  and  thereby  to  restoration. 

Here  a  fine  field  is  opened  by  Phrenology,  which  gives 
the  power  at  once  of  seeing  what  will  be  agreeable  and 
what  disagreeable  to  them  as  an  occupation ;  it  being  by 
this  means  now  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  are,  immediately 
patients  enter  into  the  asylum,  enabled  to  class  them,  and 
find  them  occupation  and  amusements,  and  that  without 
having  to  wait  weeks,  nay  months,  to  find  out  the  pre- 
vailing propensity,  or  the  peculiar  talents,  disposition,  and 
temper ;  for  an  insane  person  having  large  cautiousness  or 
secretiveness  (or  both),  causality,  firmness,  and  self-esteem 
large,  or  two  or  three  of  them  very  large,  with  hope  small, 
it  would  take  the  most  attentive  and  diligent  person,  un- 
acquainted with  Phrenology,  weeks  or  months  to  get  at 
the  talents,  temper,  and  dispositions  of  such  a  person ;  but 
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by  the  science  the  whole  may  be  written  down  as  soon  as 
they  enter  the  asyhim,  and  that  with  a  certainty  of  being 
able  to  act  upon  it ;  and  therefore,  in  the  first  and  second 
state,  means  may  be  taken  to  overcome  the  false  impres- 
sions which  they  may  be  labouring  under,  and  by  at  once 
proceeding  to  direct  them  to  such  objects  as  will  assist 
them  to  properly  connect  their  ideas,  and  divert  their 
attention  from  the  false  notions  which  they  have  pre* 
vtously  entertained. 

JProm  whtU  is  now  ascertained^  it  appears  that  occvpatUm 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  restoration  of  visane 
persons,  and  in  the  better  management  of  them. 

Certainly,  that  is  the  case ;  for  occupation  properly  ad- 
ministered produces  natural  fatigue,  which  produces  na- 
tural rest,  thereby  keeping  the  mind  from  wandering  over 
the  past,  and  with  more  enjoyment  of  the  present,  conse- 
quently tranquillizes  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  gives  a 
stimulant  to  the  digestive  organs,  invigorates  the  bodily 
actions,  and  by  a  concatenation  of  results,  arising  out  of 
the  effects  produced,  leads  to  a  much  earlier  state  of  con- 
valescence, and,  in  many  cases,  to  a  more  certain  restora- 
tion to  their  pn^er  state  of  mind,  to  their  occupation,  to 
their  families,  and  to  society  in  general. 


EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

In  drawing  conclusions  on  character,  care  should  be 
token  in  giving  the  age  some  consideration ;  as  the  same 
powers  cannot  be  predicated  under  eight  years  of  age  as  to 
those  more  advanced,  and  so  on  in  progression. 

At  the  age  when  children  begin  to  unfold  their  ideas, 
and  express  their  thoughts  in  words,  they  are  such  interest- 
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ing  and  entertaining  companions,  that  thej  attract  a  large 
portion  of  our  daily  attention :  we  listen  eagerly  to  their 
simple  observations^ — we  enter  into  their  young  astonish^* 
ments  at  every  new  object — we  are  delighted  to  watch 
their  emotions — ^we  help  them  with  words  to  express  their 
ideas — we  anxiously  endeavour  to  understand  their  im- 
perfect reasonings,  and  are  pleased  to  find  or  put  them  in 
the  right.  This  season  of  universal  stniles  and  courtesy  is 
delightful  to  them  while  it  lasts,  but  it  soon  passes  avray ; 
they  soon  speak  without  exciting  any  astonishment,  and 
instead  of  meeting  with  admiration  for  every  attempt  to 
express  an  idea,  they  are  oflen  repulsed  for  trouUesome 
volubility ;  even  when  they  talk  sense,  they  are  suffered  to 
talk  unheard,  or  else  they  are  checked  for  unbec<»ning 
presumption.  Children  feel  this  change  in  opinion  most 
severely ;  they  are  not  sensible  of  any  change  in  themselves, 
except,  perhaps,  they  are  conscious  of  having  improved 
)a  sense  and  language.  This  unmerited  loss  of  the  late 
sympathy  usually  operates  unfavourably  upon  their  tmn- 
pers ;  they  become  shy,  silent,  and  reserved,  if  not  snllen ; 
they  withdraw  from  our  society,  and  endeavour  to  console 
themselves  with  other  pleasures,  and  feel  discontented  wiUi 
their  occupations  and  amusements,  for  want  of  those  which 
used  to  be  at  their  command.  Children  of  a  timid  temper, 
or  of  indolent  dispositions,  are  quite  dispirited  and  bereft 
of  energy  in  these  circumstances  :  others,  with  greater 
vivacity  and  more  exertion,  endeavour  to  supply  the  loss 
by  the  invention  of  independent  occupations;  but  they 
feel  angry  when  they  are  not  rewarded  with  similar  praise 
for  their  ^'  virtuous  toils."  They  naturally  seek  new  com* 
panions  amongst  other  children,  or  complaisant  servants. 
Immediately  the  education  is  at  a  stand,  for  neither  the 
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servants  nor  sew  playfellows  ave  capable  of  becoming  their 
instructors;  nor  can  tutors  hope  to  succeed  who  have 
transferred  their  power  over  the  pleasures,  and  conse- 
quently over  the  affections  of  their  pupils.  Sympathy 
now  becomes  the  declared  enemy  of  all  the  authorities. 
What  chance  is  there  of  obedience  or  of  happiness  under 
sueh  a  government  ? 

Would  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  prevent  than  to  com- 
plain of  these  evils?  Sympathy  is  our  first,  best  friend, 
in  education ;  and,  by  judicious  management,  might  long 
continue  our  faithful  ally. 

Instead  of  lavishing  our  smiles  and  attentions  upon 
young  children  for  a  short  period,  just  at  that  age  when 
they  are  amusing  playthings,  should  we  not  act  more  wisely ' 
if  some  portion  of  our  kindness  were  reserved  a  few  years 
longer?  By  a  proper  economy,  our  sympathy  may  last 
for  years,  and  contribute  to  the  most  useful  purposes. 
Instead  of  accustoming  youth  early  to  such  a  degree  of  our 
attention  as  cannot  be  supported  long  on  our  parts,  we 
should  rather  suffer  them  to  feel  a  little  ennui  at  that  age, 
when  they  oan  have  but  few  useful  occupations.  We  should 
employ  ourselves  in  our  usual  manner,  and  converse, 
without  allowing  them  to  interrupt  us  with  frivolous  prat- 
tle ;  but  whenever  they  ask  sensible  questions,  make  just 
observations,  or  show  a  disposition  to  acquire  knowledge, 
we  should  assist  and  enconrage  them  with  praise  and 
sdlection.  Gradually  as  they  become  capable  of  taking 
part  in  conversation,  they  should  be  admitted  into  society, 
and  they  will  learn  of  themselves,  or  we  may  teach  them, 
that  useful  and  agreeable  qualities  are  those  by  which  they 
must  secure  the  pleasures  of  sympathy.  Esteem  being 
asiociated  with  sympathy,  will  increase  its  value ;  and  this 
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connexion  should  be  made  as  soon,  and  kept  as  saored  in 
the  mind,  as  possible. 

.  By  a  study  of  the  science,  what  a  power  will  be  given  to 
preceptors  and  parents,  who,  by  phrenological  observations 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  cerebral  parts,  will  he  able  to 
judge  of  the  different  feelings  and  sentiments  of  those 
under  their  care — they  will  be  able  to  judge  pf  those  who 
will  be  pleased  by  the  smiles  bestowed  upon  them,  and  of 
others  who  seek  approbation  by  different  means — they  will 
be  able  to  judge  of  those  who,  when  they  meet  with  any 
opposition  or  check  to  their  pleasures  or  pursuits,  become 
silent,  reserved,  sullen,  or  discontented ;  and  of  others  who 
take  every  thing  suggested  to  them  as  proper,  without 
making  any  complaint  of  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  the 
same,  but  cheerfully  submitting  to  whatever  is  suggested 
for  them  by  their  parents  or  preceptors.  When  this  is  duly 
considered  and  appreciated,  what  benefits  may  be  contem> 
plated  to  early  youth  !  We  will  not  venture  to  predicate, 
but  certain  we  are,  that  to  reflecting  minds  the  importance 
of  the  science  in  the  education  of  youth,  up  to  and  after 
this  period,  will  be  found  of  more  real  benefit  than  any 
observations  we  can  offer  to  notice,  or  so  small  a  publica- 
tion can  give  any  idea  of. 

From  three  to  eight  years  of  age,  much  determined  or 
permanent  character  cannot  be  predicated,  except  in  very 
extraordinary  cases,  where  individuality,  eventuality,  form, 
and  locality,  are  very  large  ;  under  this  age,  the  youth  so 
developed  will  be  very  anxious  in  inquiry ;  and  by  repeated 
questions  manifest  a  strong  desire  to  know  the  uses  and 
purposes  of  every  thing  that  falls  within  their  notice.  If 
Self^steem  and  Combativeness  be  also  large,  and  Cauti- 
ousness moderate,  they  will  show  much  of  what  is  catted 
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forwairdiieaB  and  boldness  of  manner,  repeating  and  pMSs- 
ing  their  qaestions  till  some  answer  to  them  is  made ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  having  those  faculties  small 
will  sit  for  hours  without  any  symptom  or  indication  of 
having  taken  notice  of  any  of  the  objects  that  may  be  pass* 
log  before  them.  But  in  the  observations  made  on  chil- 
dren about  those  ages,  many  will  be  observed  to  have  fine 
foreheads,  particularly  the  upper  part  of  them,  and  whicht 
to  the  surprise  of  their  parents  and  preceptors,  appear  to 
be  dull  in  their  learning ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  others, 
who  aj^ar  not  to  have  their  foreheads  so  well  developed, 
take  the  first  part  of  their  education  with  apparent  facility 
Those  classes  of  children  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
patents  and  preceptors,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 
much  may  be  done  by  a  study  of  the  science  in  this  stage 
of  youths  The  former,  though  apparently  not  so,  are 
taking  in  a  store  of  what  is  passing  before  them,  but 
wliiefa  does  not  shew  itself  till  the  perceptive  faculties  are 
more  developed.  Those  above  mentioned  will  have  Can* 
tiousness,  Comparison,  and  Causality  large,  and  Individu* 
ality.  Eventuality,  and  Locality  but  moderately  developed ; 
wiiile  those  having  the  latter  with  Language  large,  Cauti- 
ousnessy  Comparison,  and  Causality  moderate,  will  take  the 
first  principles  of  their  education  quick,  and  appear  their 
superiors  in  learning,  but  who,  to  the  astonishment  of 
their  preceptors,  make  a  stand  when  they  are  put  to  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  while  by  equal  astonishment 
the  former  become  their  superiors  in  turn,  and  keep  the 
lead.  What  an  acquisition  to  parents  and  pr^eptors  must 
a  be^  ia  have  the  means  rf  discovering,  of  attesting^  and 
correcting  the  errors  of  youth  so  developed  !  A  little  study 
oa  phrenological  principles  of  the  dispositions  and  m&ni- 
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fiMlstidQs  of  the  G^«l»rftl  fNwris  of  ycMlfh  wU  do  tins;  im^ 
if  known  to  be  similarly  developed  aa  above,  tkey  may,  by 
pioper  means,  be  kept  from  excitement,  and  it  may  be 
&iiiy  presumed  will  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  if 
kept  constantly  aciiye. 

.  Fi'om  the  age  of  eight  to  sixteen,  nearly  the  whole  ef  tfete 
Acuities  come  into  action,  when  much  permaiMnt  and 
determined  eharacter  may  be  predicated.  During  tlos 
period,  Attacdmient,  or  the  want  of  it,  are  strongly  main- 
fested;  much  of  the  disposition  under  the  infiueaee  of 
Combativeness and  Destructiveness  may  be  observed;  alao 
reserve,  cunning,  self-consequence,  or  the  desire  of  pleas- 
lag  by  the  manifestations  or  otherwise  of  Secretiveaess, 
Cautiousness,  Self-esteem,  and  Approbativeness,  influenced 
as  they  may  be  by  the  activity  of  the  sentiments,  or  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  feelings  and  propensities^  During 
$his  period,  Constructiveness,  Form,  Ideality,  Imitation, 
and  the  perceptive  faculties,  take  an  active  turn,  acoordiag 
as  they  may  be  influenced  by  Conscietttiousness,  Benefo- 
lence,  and  other  faculties. 

Feelings  and  proper  respect  for  the  Deity  and  Miaw- 
man  take  their  first  impressions  and  data  about  this  pmod. 
We  are  also  disposed  to  think  that  a  caraiiil  study  of  the 
science,  combined  with  education,  will  point  out  the  means 
of  treating  youth  in  a  very  difierent  manner  than  what  has 
been  heretofore ;  for  it  is  a  fact  known,  if  the  disposition 
of  youth  can  be  early  discovered,  how  much  more  readily 
they  may  be  treated  and  put  forward  in  their  studies;  a^t 
the  same  time  it  should  be  noticed,  that  hitherto  it  takes 
much  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  dispositiocis  of 
some,  whilst  those  of  others  are  to  be  readily  observed. 
What  occasions  this  difficulty  Phrenology  points  out.  Shew 
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liroHMimdiidft  to  an  aUe  pbaewlef^l,  the  one  dlAeaH, 
tbe  elhercftsy,  b^  wiH  mnm  potnt  eaeli  oat,  aad  ght  tke 
wfajr^nd  the  wher^rt  of  the  difieTence. 

IToiitli  Diits  circuBstaneed  aie  often  imkiiidty  tieMed, 
to  their  injary^  and  moTed  from  seoifoary  to  seramary 
ivithoiat  any  appearaiice  of  improvement;  but  who,  at 
httt,  and  that  at  no  late  period,  astonish  their  parents  and 
pveecptors  by  the  rapid  progress  they  are  supposed  to  hare 
mde  in  the  latter  part  of  their  education.  Under  fMing^ 
of  this  kind  the  early  tutors  of  yonth  are  often  blamed, 
and  that  at  times  to  their  injury,  even  though  their  zeal 
and  anxiety  have  been  redoubled  to  bring  them  on,  with* 
out  any  probable  chance  of  success,  and  without  any 
means  of  knowing,  or  even  a  surmise  of  the  cause.  But 
this,  we  presume,  after  a  short  time,  now  that  the  science 
is  making  progress,  will  not  be  the  case ;  for  the  study 
and  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  leading  principles  of  Phre* 
Bology  will  give  both  parents  and  preceptors  the  means  of 
early  forming  a  judgment  pretty  near  their  dispositions;**- 
those  being  known,  how  differently  they  may  be  treated,  and 
tiiereby  put  forward,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 

HaYii^  102  easts,  which  have  been  taken  off  individuals 
at  different  periods,  and  a  very  large  increase  having 
taken  place,  and  that  while  they  were  engaged  in  intense 
studies,  the  increase  being  much  greater  at  those  parts  of 
tile  head,  the  seat  of  the  organs  called  into  action  by  their 
particular  studies,  illustrates  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  some  years  past,  that  it  would  be  so  * ;  that  a 


*  An  emineiit  Physician  in  1821  stated,  that  he  thought  direction  might 
with  great  advantage  be  given  to  various  faculties  at  the  same  time^  stating 
tliat  he  thought  by  pursuing  the  studies  to  which  they  applied  for  two  or 
thuM  yewsy  they  would  be  found  to  increase  more  than  in  other  parte  of 
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successful  advance  in  education,  or  of  particular  studies,  by 
intense  application,  an  alteration  of  the  head  would  ensue, 
and  an  increase  take  place  in  those  parts  excited  by  the 
particular  studies,  which  observations  are  now  proved  to  be 
•correct ;  but  what  science  before  was  able  to  refer  to  the 
<^auses,  or  even  to  hint  at  what  caused  remarkable  di^- 
tences  in  different  individuals?  Those  circumstances,  ia 
our  opinion,  get  rid,  in  part,  of  the  idea  entertained  by  many» 
of  man  being  the  creature  of  circumstance.  We  now 
entertain  a  different  opinion,  looking  at  the  facts  before 
us,  that  man,  to  some  extent,  is  a  free  agent ;  and  Sialism 
is  more  as  a  phantom  than  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
reality. 

From  the  circumstances  here  mentioned,  much,  we 
consider,  by  management  of  youth  at  this  period  of  their 
life,  may  be  done  for  them,  in  which  the  study  of  Phre-* 
nology  will  assist ;  for  a  preceptor,  who  wishes  to  gain 
uscendancy  over  a  youth  that  manifests  by  his  develop- 
ment good  reflective  powers  and  sentiments,  and  who 
lias  a  large  Cautiousness,  must  reason  with  all  possible 
precision,  and  must  always  shew  that  he  himself  is  willing 
io  be  decided  by  the  strongest  arguments  which  can  be 

the  head.  His  observations  are  singularly  borne  out,  for  if  the  works  oC 
Dr.  Spurzheim  are  consulted,  the  very  organs  brought  into  action  to  pro- 
duce the  knowledge  obtained,  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  enlarged,  while 
those  not  brought  into  action  remain  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-four  montlis  before  in  the  heads  here  alluded  to  ;  and 
some  cases,  where  a  propensity  has  ceased,  the  head  has  got  less.  Many 
changes  have  also  taken  place  at  late  periods  of  life^  where  the  course  o£ 
life  and  new  studies  have  been  successfully  pursued.  Amongst  them, 
-chcnges  have  taken  place  between  thirty-two  and  thirty-six — forty-one  aind 
Ibrty-six — forty-five  and  seventy — ^and  fifty  and  eighty  years  of  age— ^ 
•namely,  changes  have  taken  place  at  all  periods  between  eight  and  eighty 
f  ears  of  age,  having  upwards  of  one  hundred  casts  in  iUastratioa  of  thefacts* 
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prodaced ;  for  a  preceptor  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  will  immediately  discover  those  faculties,  and  in 
lieu  of  coercive  means,  which  are  too  often  resorted  to  in 
seminaries,  he  will  commence  by  reasoning;  for  it  is  a 
fact  pretty  well  known,  that  If  youth  can  be  brought  to 
hear  and  give  reasons  for  their  opinions,  they  will  not  be 
violent  and  positive  in  their  assertions  ;  they  will  not  think 
that  the  truth  of  any  assertion  can  be  manifested  by  re- 
peating over  the  same  words  a  thousand  times ;  they  will 
not  ask  how  many  people  are  of  this  or  that  opinion,  but 
rather  what  arguments  are  produced  on  each  side ;  in  fact, 
there  is  very  little  danger  that  any,  whether  young  or  old, 
should  continue  to  be  positive,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
exercising  their  reasoning  faculties.  The  same  rule  may 
be  observed  when  a  weakness  is  supposed  to  exist,  and 
also  where  youth  are  largely  developed  in  the  moral  sen^ 
iiments,  and  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  animal. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  to  thirty  and  upwards,  the  most 
active  parts  of  the  life  of  man,  more  particularly  of  the 
studious,  come  into  action  and  full  play;  during  this 
period  the  whole  of  the  faculties  are,  in  many  individuals, 
in  a  very  active  state,  when  much  determined  and  per* 
manent  character  may  be  predicted ;  but  some  allowance 
may  be  made  for  those  who  have  been  in  an  unhealthy 
state,  under  which  circumstances  the  faculties  would  bo 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.  There  are  also  individuals  during 
this  period  who,  from  circumstances,  are  not  placed  in  the 
way  of  seeing  or  having  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  theip^ 
faculties  ;  numbers  who  have  shewn  peculiar  talents  late  la 
life  are  of  this  description,  and  of  which  there  are  many 
examples  in  the  polite  and  mechanical  arts,  who,  if  casts 
had  been  taken  previous  to  their  talents  being  actively 
employed,  and  taken  again  when  they  had  been  two  or 
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three  years  so  engaged,  many  inteveslingdiseo^eiieS'Wtmidl 
have  been  made. 

Between  the  age  of  thirty  and  sixty,  particularly  drnnig 
the  last  t^i  years,  much  of  the  detennived  character  «f 
man  begins  to  fail  him  (except  under  extraordinaiy  loir* 
cttrastances,  it  may  extend  many  years  longer);  he  be^ 
oomes  more  easily  irritated,  and  manifests  ^  wish  fer  tnxL-f 
quiUity ;  burt  it  is  also  remarkable  in  the  history  of  man  as 
the  period  of  deep  reflection  in  those  having  the  poweis, 
and  the  time  that  Conscientiousness,  Cautiousness,  and 
the  superior  sentiments,  when  fully  developed,  shew  thsem^ 
selves  most  powerfully  active,  by  circumspection,  tovc  €f 
justice,  and  firmness  :  it  is  also  during  diis  period  that  the 
dignified,  the  philosophical,  the  statesman,  the  artist,  and 
permanent  character  of  man  is  more  exhibited  to  view  than 
at  any  other  period  of  his  history ;  after  this  pmod  ins 
memory  begins  ,to  fail  him,  also  many  other  powers,  j»d 
the  permanent  character  of  man  begins  to  fail  also. 

By  the  observations  here  made,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
something  of  the  age  is  requisite  to  be  known  when  any 
observations  are  about  to  be  made  by  casts  of  heads  er 
skulls,  also  whether  educated  or  not,  and  also  if  male  or 
female  :  whsxL  this  is  done,  those  making  the  obssr* 
vations  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  their  conclusions  much 
better,  and  with  more  satisfaction  to  the  parties  wishing 
information  ;  for  reason  will  convince  any  one  that  them 
must  be  a  difference  in  the  character  of  an  educated  and 
uneducated  individual,  also  between  male  and  female. 


In  the  preceding  observations  we  have  taken  asUght  view 
of  the  periods  at  which  we  consider  some  advantages  maj 
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be  obtained  in  the  education  of  youth  by  a  study  of  Phre* 
nology,  and  in  a  more  proper  and  better  direction  of  their 
faculties  when  entering  on  their  studies  for  any  particular 
profession,  trade,  or  business. 

Being  impressed  some  years  ago  with  feelings  of  this 
nature,  our  inquiries  were  directed,  amongst  others  some- 
what arduous,  to  the  application  of  the  science  in  educa- 
tion. In  some  of  our  researches  we  certainly  have  been 
gratified  beyond  our  expectation  ;  we  therefore  now  beg  to 
recommend  to  preceptors  aAd  parents,  to  (do  as  we  luLve 
done)  make  some^  inquiry  into  the  disposition  and  mani- 
festations of  the  cerebral  organization  of  youth,  before  their 
mode  of  education,  the  profession  or  business  they  wish  to 
prepare  them  for,  is  finally  determined  upon  ;  for  we  have 
aoi  the  least  hesitation  in  thus  declaring  our  opinion,  that 
if  parents  and  preceptors  will  pay  attention  to  the  cerebral 
organization  of  youth,  the  former  will  have  the  gratifi- 
cation of  knowing  that  their  oaring  is  coming  forward^ 
with  knowledge  progpressively,  as  fast  as  nature  will  admit, 
by  the  organization ;  and  the  preceptor  will  feel  the  same 
gratification  by  its  being  ascertained,  that  by  the  same 
means  of  examination  he  has  not  been  inattentive  to  those 
under  his  charge. 

As  before  observed,  feeling  it  will  give  great  facility  in 
the  education  of  youth,  we  beg  to  invite  a  little  inquiry 
ialo  the  subject,  and  haye  not  the  least  fear  that,  if  com- 
msnced,  it  will  be  readily  taken  up ;  its  importance  will 
be  Mt  and  persevered  in  by  many  whose  avocations  vnll 
admit  of  the  same. 

To  give  some  fecility  in  the.  inquiry,  we  have  given  three 
cuts  firom  known  cases  of  peculiarity  in  ^ir  ednaition  and 
(tfganization. 
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The  c&st  from  which  this  is  taken  is  of  a  youth  who  felt 
difficulty  in  taking  his  first  principles  of  education,  tujpgpeEX^ 
ing  to  his  parents  and  preceptors  at  times  dull,  and  at 
other  tigies  the  reverse.  They  often  discovered  that  he  was 
possessed  of  knowledge  superior  to  that  which  they  wanted 
him  at  the  time  to  learn :  finding  this,  they  naturally  con* 
eluded  it  proceeded  from  obstinacy,  and  took  their  measureft 
accordingly  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  force  (by  punish-* 
ment),  but  soon  found  that  was  not  the  way  to  proceed, 
for  having  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Self-esteem» 
and  Firmness  large,  his  passions  were  manifested  to  a  high 
degree :  moreover,  having  the  superior  faculties  large,  he. 
was  capable  of  judging,  though  not  of  explaining,  that 
his  knowledge  was  superior  to  many  who  met  with  caresses 
for  inferior  performances  to  his  own.  This  vxmld  have 
the  tendency  of  keeping  those  feelings  alive. 

We  here  find  the  perceptive  faculties  small  (with  Indi- 
viduality moderate),  while  the  superior  are.  very  large^ 
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namely*  Comparison,  Causality,  Ideality,  Imitation^  and 
Benevolence* 

Youth  thus  developed  will  be  found  difficult  to  take 
their  first  principles  of  education,  and  often  suffer  punish* 
ment,  the  x)erceptive  faculties  not  being  in  proportion  with 
the  superior,  thereby  not  being  able  to  explain  themselves 
It  is  from  this  class  of  youth  that  many  turn  out  prodigies^ 
and  jump  over  others  who  have  been  considered  so  in  the 
early  part  of  education.  Let  a  practical  Phrenologid  see 
cases  of  this  kindy  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  pointing  them 
out.  We  have  met  with  a  great  number,  many  having  been 
brought  for  the  purpose,  and  seldom  failed.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  something  may  be  done 
by  a  change  of  the  mode  of  education,  and  in  getting  them 
forward  better  in  their  first  principles.  It  is  this  they  want 
assittance  in. 

It  has  been  inquired  by  parents  and  preceptors  many 
times,  if  we  could  point  out  a  mode  to  proceed  with  such 
cases.  "With  much  deference  to  the  preceptor,  we  feel  that 
it  lies  with  him  to  do  that — ^it  is  his  business — It  is  his 
bread — it  is  by  it  some  have'made  good  properties.  We 
feel  that  by  boldly  pursuing  a  science  that  leads  to  the  first 
cause,  we  have  done  much.  They  ought,  by  study,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  same  means  as  we  have,  and  use  their 
best  endeavours,  out  of  which  a  plan  may  be  hit  that  will 
apply  to  such  cases :  if  they  succeed,  they  are  sure  to  meet 
ample  reward  for  their  trouble. 

We  are  also  inclined  to  think,  that  manifestations  of 
derangement  of  mind,  in  many  cases,  proceed  from  thia 
class  of  youth,  as  we  find  upon  research,  that  the  orga- 
nization of  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  very  like  a 
great  many  cases  of  derangement  that  have  come  withia 
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btur  notice.  If  a  study  of  tlie  science  will  jkssist,  in  past 
only,  to  prevent  such  a  thin^,  what  an  acqui«tto&  it  wBl 
fvroTe  to  many  m  society !  for  no  one  of  conunon  feeiio^ 
can  but  lament  to  see  so  many  deficient  at  proper  reasoa. 
We  seriously  invite  those  having  the  means  of  inquiry  in4# 
the  particulars  of  this  class  of  youth,  to  enter  upon  the 
same,  and  to  note  down  such  particulars  as  come  witton 
their  view,  as  we  ieel,  by  their  so  doing,  they  will  conlor 
more  benefit  than  at  a  first  glance  they  may  suppose; 
neither  will  the  difficulties  to  the  inquiry  be  so  nuaenms 
tis  at  first  may  appear. 

The  second  figure  is  different  to  the  last :  this  is  taken 
from  a  youth  who  took  his  first  principles  of  educatioB 
i|uick,  with  great  difficulty  in  the  second  part  of  it. 


/ 

We  here  find  quite  a  different  organization  ;  in  this  tlie 
perceptive  faculties  are  large,  and  the  reflecting,  with 
Ideality,  moderately  developed.     This  is  different  to  the 
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Jaoty  it  betng  in  the  next  or  second  part  of  education  that 
tbe  difficulties  have  been  discovered.  Many  of  this  class  of 
youth  will  be  fonad  between  the  ages  of  seren  and  fificen^ 
dming  the  time  they  are  educating,  or  preparing  for  bosi- 
■ess  or  professions. 

.  In  this  figure  the  whole  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  with 
Language  and  Individuality,  are  large.  Children  and  youth 
thas  orgaaized  will  get  all  the  first  principles  of  education 
quick,  and,  having  Language  large,  will  be  able  to  explain 
themselves  in  the  same  without  difficulty ;  but  it  may  also 
be  observed,  that  the  superior  faculdes  are  moderately  de- 
vdqped,  viz.  Comparison,  Causality,  and  Ideality.  Here  tha 
organs  that  carry  on  superior  knowledge  being  moderate, 
a  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  same  seems  to  be  the  natural 
lesult  Our  inquiry  into  the  same  proves  it  to  be  so« 
thoogh  we  have  not  seen  quite  so  many  cases  as  in  the  first, 
but  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  there  are  quite  as  many, 
which  time  and  deep  research  alone  can  bring  to  view. 

Parents  and  preceptors  do  not  discover  this  in  youth, 
tm  the  former  are  beginning  to  think  of  (facing  them  out 
to  business  or  professions ;  -they  then  begin  to  examine 
and  look  into  their  state  of  education,  when  they  often  find, 
to  their  mortification,  that  little  if  any  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  having  been  prevented 
from  the  inquiry  from  a  feeling  that  by  attention  they 
would  continue  as  at  first,  but  to  their  astonishment  find 
it  otherwise.  The  preceptor  is  then  applied  to,  and  o^n 
much  l^me  is  attached  to  him,  which  he  in  return  suc- 
eesslttUy  throws  on  the  youth  (when  neither  are  in  iault):. 
puniahment  then  commences,  by  deprivations  of  pleasures 
or  comforts,  and  sometimes  corporeal  (or  the  whole),  and 
that  often  by  direction  of  the  paceats ;  but  what  is  ^e  re* 
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sidt  ?  wky,  the  youth  having  got  to  an  afe  to  begin  to  think 
a  little  for  himself^  fancies  he  is  hardly  dealt  with,  and 
endeavours  to  get  himself  removed  to  other  seminaries,  and 
if  he  fails  in  this  will  run  away,  being  at  an  age  to  resist 
punishment  to  a  certain  degree.  At  this  age  youth  (paxv 
ticularly  if  Self-«steem  be  large)  think  much  of  themselves, 
and  oflen  fancy  they  can  live  without  the  assistance  of 
their  parents,  and  pretend  to  know  what  is  best  for  their 
interest. 

Great  numbers  of  this  class  will  be  found  by  inquiry ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  cases  of  this  kind,  as  well 
aa  the  difficulties  in  the  first  principles,  may  be  pointed 
out  in  very  early  youth  at  the  first  commencement  ol 
education. 

Another  great  advantage,  and  not  of  less  importance  in 
education,  is  that  of  being  able  to  get  an  understanding  ol 
their  dispositions  clearly  and  well  known.  If  preceptors 
of  youth  are  spoken  of,  and  it  is  known  that  one  brings 
forward  his  pupils  much  quicker  than  another,  you  will 
find  that  he  has  some  method  of  learning  the  disposi- 
tions of  his  scholars  readily  by  physiognomy,  or  some 
means  peculiar  to  himself.  This  done,  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  that  youth  can  be  brought  forward  much  better  in 
their  education.  Beinglatelyincompanywith  an  eminent 
preceptor,  who  justly  has  the  character  of  finding  out  the 
dispositions  of  youth  early,  we  inquired  if  he  could  lay 
down  any  plan  for  others  to  do  the  same ;  he  felt  it  impos* 
sible  to  do  this,  at  the  same  time  stating,  that  in  some 
yooth  it  appears  impossible  to  get  at.  their  disposition^ 
watch  them  as  carefully  as  you  will,  they  will  baffle  every 
endeavour.  He  has  known  instances  of  this  kind  when  the 
dispositions  have  not  been  known  in  five  years  or  more» 
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Thi«,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  will  be  fonnd  to  be 
the  case  when  due  inquiry  is  made.  Is  it  not  fair  to  pre* 
same,  then,  that  much  may  be  done  for  youth,  if  the  one, 
difficult  in  the  first  principles,  the  other  in  the  second,  and 
that  the  disposition  of  either,  previous  to  education  com* 
mencing,  can  be  discovered  by  their  preceptors?  The 
truth  of  this  may  be  easily  ascertained.  The  one  who  feels 
a  difficulty  in  the  first  principles  may  be  readily  pointed 
out,  and  nearly  the  same  with  those  who  meet  with  dif» 
ficulty  in  the  second  part  of  education :  and  those  with 
whom  preceptors  have  been  years,  and  not  known  their 
dispositions,  let  a  practical  phrenologist  see  them,  he  will 
point  them  out  in  as  many  minutes,  with  the  causes  of  the 
able  preceptor's  inability  to  do  so.  If  this  be  reaUy  the 
case^  what  an  advantage  to  preceptors  and  youth  I — let 
those  who  doubt  it  make  the  trials — put  it  fairly  to  the  test^ 
with  candour  and  honoury'-^if  not  found  io^  treat  the  sup» 
porters  as  pretenders  ;  they  wUl  no  longer  be  worthy  of 
resped; — the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  hail  the  inquiry; 
theyfearlesdy  approach  the  same. 


'    The  next  is  the  figure  of  a  youth  who  has  taken  the  fir^t 
and  every  branch  of  education  with  facility. 

It  is  quite  different  to  the  other  two.  The  intellectual 
faculties  are  all  largely  developed,  with  Language  also 
large.  Youth  thus  organized  find  nothing  difficult;  they 
will  readily  apply  themselves  to  any  art,  science,  or  pn>9 
fession. 
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tLxviHQ  alluded  to  punishments  of  youth,  a  few  obser- 
vi^nis  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  We  have  long 
entertained  an  opinion  that  corporeal  punishmeiit  is  by  ao 
means  the  way  to  correct  or  check  the  passions  or  propen- 
sities of  youth ;  we  are .  also  of  opinion  that  to  ccNrrect, 
punish,  or  in  any  way  disgrace  a  youth  in  the  presence 
of  others,  in  the  school,  or  otherwise,  when  his  companions 
are  present,  is  equally  bad  ;  but  should  experience  prove 
we  are  wrong,  we  hope  these  observations  will  be  taken  as 
error  of  judgment,  and  not  intuitional  blame  thrown  on 
any  one  who  may  think  difierently. 

An  able  writer  on  the  education  of  youth  says,  "  To 
punish  in  the  presence  of  others  drives  the  gentle  spirit  to 
artifice,  and  the  rugged  to  despair ;  generates  deceit  and 
cunning,  the  most  hopeless  and  hateful  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  youthful  failings.  Severity  will  drive  terrified 
children  to  seek,  not  for  reformation,  but  for  impunity. 
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A  veadiiiess  to  fiMn^ve  them  firomotes  frankness.  Aad 
we  ahouldy  above  all  things,  enoourge  them  to  be  ftaiik, 
in  order  to  come  at  their  faults.  Thej  have  not  moan 
&alts  for  being  open,  they  only  discover  more.''  A  study 
of  I^renology  will  enable  preceptors  soon,  to  disoovar 
deceit,  cunning,  the  timid  or  the  frank  in  his  pupils. 

It  oflen  happens  wh»e  youth  come  forward  in  their 
learning  very  quick,  manilesting  at  times  extraordinary 
talent,  they  are  in  general  put  forward  into  view ;  nay,  it 
almost  becomes  a  custom  among  teachers  (*'  which  is  not 
the  more  right  for  being  common") ;  they  are  apt  to  bestow 
an  undue  prx^rtion  of  pains  on  children  of  the  best  capa* 
city,  as  if  only  those  who  manifest  great  talents  are  worthy 
of  attention. 

They  should  reflect  that  in  apparent  moderate  talents, 
carefully  cultivated,  we  are  to,  and  may  at  times,  look  lor 
much,  but  at  later  periods  :  perhaps,  mediocrity  of  parts 
i|as  deemed  to  be  the  ordinary  lot,  by  way  of  furnishing  a 
stimulus  to  industry,  and  strengthen  the  motives  to  a(qpU- 
cation  ; — for  it  is  obvious,  frequently,  that  aj^rent 
moderate  abilities,  carefully  carried  onward  to  that  measure 
of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable,  often  enable  the 
possessors  of  this  knowledge  to  outstrip  in  the  race  thoee 
considered  more  brilliant  but  less  persevering  competitors. 
"  It  is  with  mental  endowment  as  with  other  rich  gills  of 
Providence." 

The  former  manifesting  extraordinary  talents,  and  by 
the  manner  they  are  brought  into  notice  prove  at  times  to 
them  of  much  injury,  they  become  like  the  inhabitant  of 
a  luxuriant  southern  clime,  where  Nature  has  done  every 
thing  in  the  way  of  vegetation,  indolently  lays  hold  on  this 
very  fertility  as  a  plea  for  doing  nothing  himself;  so  that 
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the  soil  which  teems  with  such  abundance  leaves  the  pos^ 
sessor  idle :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  more  mode* 
rate  abilities,  and  with  little  or  no  prospect  but  what  is 
obtained  by  their  own  talents  and  perseverance,  will  be 
more  like  the  native  of  the  less  genial  region,  supplying 
by  his  labours  the  deficiencies  of  his  lot,  overtaking  his 
more  favoured  competitor :  by  a  substitution  of  industry 
fer  opulence,  he  improves  the  riches  of  his  native  land 
beyond  that  which  is  blessed  with  the  wanner  sun,  and 
thus  vindicates  Providence  from  the  charge  of  partial  dis- 
tribution. 

The  observations  on  this  part  relating  to  education  are 
much  longer  than  we  intended  in  this  small  publication, 
but  feeling  the  subject  to  be  an  important  one,  we  have 
proceeded  on  with  a  hope  that  some  one  more  capable  will 
take  a  hint  from  what  is  here  thrown  out  for  inquiry :  at 
the  same  time  we  can  assure  them,  that  although  they  may 
meet  with  difficulties,  they  will  find  much  pleasure,  and 
any  hint  we  are  able  to  give  will  be  done  with  the  same 
feelings. 
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The  stiideDts  «Bd  admirers  of  Phrenolo^  are  lespecU 
Ailly  iaformed  that  a  very  large  collection  of  masks,  heads, 
and  skulls,  as  examples  of  peculiar  or^nization  deliae- 
ating  the  yarious  developments  illustrative  of  the  science* 
amongst  which  will  be  found  casts  of  many  interesting 
public  characters,  as  well  as  of  national  examples,  shewing 
the  diversity  of  national  character,  may  be  had  of  J.  De 
Ville. 

Ladies  or  gentlemen  desirous  of  having  casts  taken 
from  their  own  heads,  for  phrenological  studies,  or  as 
family  memorials,  are  respectfully  informed,  that  by  a  new, 
simple,  and  easy  process,  occupying  not  more  than  five 
minutes,  they  may  have  perfect  fac-similes  of  their  own 
heads,  and  at  a  very  small  expense. 

A  great  many  persons  viewing  the  collection  of  Mr* 
De  Yille,  have  expressed  much  regret  that  many  distin- 
guished persons  deceased  have  not  had  their  casts  taken, 
either  while  living  or  after  death,  such  as  Mungo  Park, 
Howard,  Captain  Cook,  Raleigh,  Drake,  &c.  &c.;  alsa 
persons  distinguished  in  both  the  senate  houses,  at  the  bar^ 
and  of  those  filling  the  seats  of  justice ;  also  those  eminent 
in  the  drama,  the  fine  arts,  musical  and  other  sciences, 
authors^  &c.  &c*  Had  such  casts  been  taken,  the. means 
would  have  been  furnished  of  placing  in  public  or  private 
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collections  of  eminent  persons'  busts  (or  casts),  the  loss  of 
which  is  now  much  regretted.  For  it  is  a  fiict  too  well 
known,  that  the  merits  and  true  delineation  of  the  most 
eminent  public  and  private  characters  are  rarely  or  ever 
justly  estimated  till  after  their  decease. 

This  mode  of  casting,  so  easy  and  simple  in  its  pro- 
cess, and  taking  so  short  a  time,  a  proof  of  which  is,  that 
of  Mr.  De  Ville  himself  having  taken  upwards  of  one 
thousand  fonr  hundred  casts  from  living  persons,  amongst 
which  are  about  seventy  ladies,  also  many  youths  between 
nine  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  proves  the  process  simple ; 
and  how  desirable  it  is  to  have  casts  taken,  from  which  at 
any  time  busts  or  portraits  may  be  completed. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  being  acquainted  with  distin- 
guished  eminent  persons  are  solicited  to  use  their  in- 
fluence with  them  to  have  their  casts  taken,  by  which 'they 
Will  confer  a  benefit  on  their  country,  (and  much  greater 
on  the  science  of  Phrenology,)  it  being  a  fact  known,  and 
by  almost  all  persons  acknowledged,  that  a  greater  sti*- 
mulus  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the  rising  generation  than 
the  images  of  those  who  are  held  up  to  them  as  the  most 
perfect  models  for  their  imitation,  and  as  one  of  the  noUest 
stimuli ;  for  it  may  be  then  said  to  them,  when  impressed 
upcm  them,  why  so  placed  or  why  preserved, — ^60,  do  thou 
likewise,  and  your  model  will  be  placed  amongst  those 
eminent  men  who  have  deserved  thus  of  their  country  and 
admirers. 

Many  persons  have  a  disinclination  to  allow  a  east  to  be 
taken ;  some  fimn  the  circumstance  of  having  been  cast 
befim  by  persons  not  much  experienced  in  taking  them, 
and  have  experienced  an  inconvenience  in  the  caflCing. 
That  wiH  not  be  the  case  now,  the  casting  from  nature 
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being  so  msch  better  understood;  as,  by  Mr.  De  Ville's 
process,  not  the  most  trifling  inconvenience  is  experieneed^ 
as  the  niunber  of  oasts  tdken  by  himself  will  prove. 

In  making  observations  on  character,  and  in  taking 
down  in  writing  the  manifestations  of  the  cerebral  parts  for 
observation,  we  use  the  initials  of  the  words  only  ;  and  as 
many  persons  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  same,  we 
have  given  a  short  description  in  explanation. 

The  initials  made  use  of  are,  R  S,  S,  M,  F,  R  L,  L, 
and  V  L ;  the  three  first  are  seldom  made  use  of,  finding 
very  few  having  the  organs  so  small;  but  when  found 
so,  they  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  producing  in- 
activity in  those  organs,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  some 
restraint  on  the  action  of  others, — they  stand  for  rather 
small,  small,  and  moderate.  The  next,  F  for  full,  when 
so,  produces  a  little  activity,  but  of  so  small  a  degree,  it 
should  be  taken  but  little  into  account.  The  next,  R  L, 
rather  large,  denotes  a  higher  degree  of  activity,  and 
when  found  so,  produces  much  more  action,  particularly  in 
combination  with  the  two  next  degrees  of  activity,  and 
must  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  conclusion  on  character. 
The  next,  L,  large,  takes  a  good  part  in  the  character,  and 
must  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  deduction,  as  it  marks 
some  prominent  points.  The  next,  V  L  for  very  large, 
indicates  strong  points  of  character;  but  in  making  ob- 
servations, those  which  produce  restraint  on  others  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  before  the  deductions  are 
made.  Sometimes  it  happens,  but  the  cases  are  rare, 
where  an  organ  will  be  larger  than  V  L  denotes,  we  then 
distinguish  it  by  V  V  L.  There  will  also  be  observed  a 
small  star  on  the  side  of  the  initials ;  the  side  that  this  is 
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on  denotes  that  the  organ  is  larger  on  that  side  of  the  head 
than  the  other. 

We   also  use   seven  numbers    to    signify    the  same^ 
viz. — 

%  Rather  small.  5.  Rather  large. 

#.  Small.  6.  Large. 

3.  Moderate.  7.  Very  large. 

4.  Full. 
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Persons  desirous  of  making  inquiry  into  the  science  are 
informed,  that  any  of  the  works  published  on  Phrenology 
may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  De  Yille's,  367,  Strand. 

To  those  who  wish  to  take  a  light  view  of  the  science, 
as  an  introduction  to  further  inquiry,  the  bust,  with  the 
names  of  the  different  organs  written  in  their  situations 
on  the  head,  with  the  Manual,  containing  twenty-nine 
wood  engravings,  will  be  found  useful.  Published  by 
J.  De  Ville.     Price  Is. 

Casts,  for  the  illustration  of  particular  developments  or 
purposes,  may  be  had,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  sending  to 
J.  De  Ville  particulars  of  what  they  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate' 

Those  who  wish  to  take  up  the  science  as  a  study,  for 
its  practical  applications,  or  for  lecturing,  may  be  pro- 
vided with  a  collection  of  casts,  shewing  every  organ, 
large  and  small,  together  with  some  points  in  illustration  ; 
also  some  national  skulls,  suitable  for  the  student  or  lec- 
turer, in  collections  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds,  exclusive 
of  package ;  where  also  may  be  had  any  of  the  following 
works  on  the  science : — 

By  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  I4ts, 

Phrenology ;  or»  the  Doctrines  of  the  Relation  between 
Mind  and  Body,  Ids, 
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Philosophical  Principles  of  Phrenology,  7«.  6d, 
Phrenology  in  connexion  with  the  Study  of  Physiog- 
nomy, 22s, 

Observations  on  Insanity,  149. 
Elementary  Principles  of  Education,  bs. 
Sketch  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man,  6«. 

By  Mr.  George  Coombe. 

System  of  Phrenology,  15^. 
Constitution  of  Man,  bs. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  (which  has  now  reached 
its  4Sd  Number)  may  be  obtained  at  the  same  place, 
price  2s.  6d» 


Printed  by  William  Glowbs  amd  Sous, 
Duke  Street,  Lambeth. 
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TO  THE 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION 
OF  INVERNESS. 


The  following  general  observations  on  the  Principles  of 
Education^  (as  you  are  aware)^  I  had  intended^  but  for  cir- 
cumstances that  occurred  to  render  it  inoonvenientj  to  have 
publicly  delivered  at  Inverness  last  spring,  in  the  form  of 
Lectures ;  in  the  hope  that  some  excitement  to  farther  inquiry 
into  a  most  important  subject  might  be  the  result,  as  well  as 
a  desire  to  promote  lectures  on  various  branches  of  knowledge. 
Having  been  encouraged  to  believe  that,  if  printed  in  a  cheap 
form,  these  observations  might  prove  useful  in  directing  your 
minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  true  principles  which  mast 
ever  direct  *  Education  that  is  to  be  essentially  effective,  I 
now  present  them  to  you  with  my  best  vnshes,  though  the 
subject  be  not  exhausted,  nor  the  observations  arranged  so 
well  as  might  have  been  the  case  had  this  been  other  than  a 
merely  ephemeral  production,  in  which  light  I  request  it  may 
be  regarded. 

G.  S.  Mackenzie. 
EniNBUROHy  June  1836. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS,  &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I  cAKiroT  expect  that,  among  those  whom  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  addreaaingy  there  are  none  who  have  imbibed  and 
cherished  prejudice  in  fiivour  of  old  practices.  Indeed  1  cannot 
help  expressing  my  hope,  that  every  one  who  indulges  prejudice 
is  resolved  to  attend  to  what  I  have  to  say,  and  acrupulousl/  to 
criticise  it.  It  is  not  intended  to  seize  on  the  imagination  by 
means  of  studied  eloquence,  nor  to  entertain  the  fancy  by  enter* 
taining  diacourae.  There  is  no  need,  therefbre,  to  be^eak  the 
mercy  of  reviewers,  since  it  wiU  be  my  aim  to  deliver,  in  the 
plainest  language^  truths  derived  from  the  plainest  &cts.  It  is 
the  understanding  that  will  be  addressed ;  and,  therefore,  the  mora 
narrowly  the  matter  which  will  be  delivered  is  examined,  the 
more  prominent  will  the  truth  appear.  Those  who  have  no  pre- 
judices to  overcome,  will  be  more  ready  to  perceive  truth  when 
it  is  announced ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  from  them,  some  assistance 
may  be  obtained  Ui  disseminating  just  views  of  the  subject  that 
is  to  be  unfolded. 

Custom  and  habit  unquesti6nably  have  influence  on  the  under- 
standing, both  in  fixing  attachment  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to, 
and  in  rendering  the  mind  unwilling  to  exert  itself  in  loolcing  at 
the  advantages  of  new  discoveries.  What  our  fathers  did  we  are 
inclined  to  do^  rather  than  to  take  the  trouble  to  think  for  our- 
selves;  and  the  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  so  often 
made  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  keep  the  human  mind  in  bon- 
dage, lus  had  too  much  effect  In  plunging  mankind  into  apathy. 
That  men  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  the  human  mind  in  dark-. 
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nesB  do  exist,  is  a  lamentable  truth ;  but  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
has  arisen,  and  its  noon  is  now  in  prospect,  when  the  light  will 
guide  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  into  one  broad 
highway,  on  which  they  will  travel  harmoniously  together  to- 
wards the  Temple  of  Truth,  instructing  and  helping  each  other 
as  brethren,  the  children  of  one  common  Father,  whose  will  they 
strire  to  discover,  whose  commands  it  will  be  their  delight  to 
obey. 

The  world  being  now  older  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  an- 
cestors, the  race  having  existed  longer,  our  experience  should  be 
of  greater  extent  than  theirs.  Accordingly,  although  light  shone 
but  dimly  into  the  minds  of  men,  although  meteors  occasionally 
flashed  with  extraordinary  illumination,  but  insufficient  to  arrest 
human  nature  from  the  abuses  of  its  powers,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual advance  in  knowledge  and  improvement  To  an  indifferent 
spectator,  the  progress  of  human  affairs  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
mere  circumstances  $  but,  by  the  reflective  observer,  the  hand  is 
seen  of  that  beneficent  Providence  which,  alive  to  the  happiness 
of  the  creatures  He  has  formed,  has  ordered  that  discovery  and 
improvement  shall  be  gradual,  but  constant  At  times  the  page 
of  history  is  almost  a  blanlc  in  relaticm  to  the  human  race,  which 
we  find  absorbed  in  the  gratifications  of  its  animal  nature,  even 
in  the  midst  of  refinement  which  we  imitate,  but  happily  know 
how  to  use.  Barbarous  tribes  have  swept  over  the  land  where 
philosophy,  literature,  and  the  arts,  had  flourished;  and  even 
where  the  lights  of  Christianity  were  kindled,  the  lust  of  domi- 
nion and  riches  strove,  and  to  a  vast  extent  succeeded,  to  render 
them  the  means  to  raise  a  superstructure  of  superstition  upon  ig- 
norance, so  as  still  farther  to  debase  the  human  mind.  In  all  this, 
however,  the  great  design  seems  never  to  have  been  changed. 
The  embers  were  smothered,  but  not  extinguished;  Aiel  was 
heaping  up  around  them ;  the  sun  of  science  at  length  arose  upon 
intellect,  aqd  from  it  flew  the  spark  that  rekindled  the  flame  of 
knowledge,  and  rescued  Christianity  from  the  tomb. 

"Without  dwelling  too  long  on  this  cheering  theme,  let  us  re- 
flect on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  our  own  narrow  comer 
of  the  earth  during  the  last  half  century.  Let  us  look  to  our 
land  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes,  acknowledging  no  law  but  that 
whidi  was  dictated  by  their  chieft,  and  their  chiefs. immersed  in 
pride  and  selfishness, —the  land  uhcultivatedy— the  necessities  of 
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nature  supplied  by  plunder,— men  lining  in  strong  castles,  in  con- 
stant expectation  of  attack  themselves,  or  meditating  robbery  and 
slaughter  of  their  neighbours ;  and  let  us  view  it  now,  and  saj, 
irhether  we  have  need  to  blush  on  the  comparison  of  oiur  wisdom 
with  that  of  our  ancestors  ?  Were  even  those  who  lived  to  see 
the  light  glimmering  in  the  distance,  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of 
death,  and  look  around  on  the  face  of  the  country  covered  by  the 
varied  hues  of  wide-spreading  forests,  or  waving  with  the  golden 
riches  of  autumn ;  on  the  means  afforded  to  &cilitate  conmiuni- 
cation,  and  to  waft  from  a  once  poor  and  neglected  country,  the 
means  of  subsisting  the  hardworking  manufiicturer,  and  of  pam- 
pering the  luxurious  rich  of  another  land,  in  return  for  what  she 
has  given  us  in  science  and  the  arts,— .they  would  imagine  them- 
selves transported  to  some  region  &r  distant  from  the  homes  of 
their  &thers. 

Notwithstanding  aU  the  valuable  improvements  that  have  been 
made,  and  that  we  have  the  benefit  of  much  light  that  was  denied 
to  our  fathers,  prejudice  still  lurks  amongst  us,  nursed  by  pride 
and  vain  glory.  The  love. of  power  and  of  influence,  as  well  as 
the  love  of  self^  lead  to  the  de^re  that  things  should  remain  as 
they  are,  because  it  is  plain  that  knowledge  is  power ;  and  power 
so  great,  that  it  will  not  much  longer  endure  that  the  human  in- 
tellect should  be  swayed,  so  as  to  subserve  the  vanity  and  love  of 
dominion  of  those  whose  gratification  dep^ids  on  its  being  hoodo 
winked.  It  is  fortunate  that  those  who  see  the  fall  of  their  pow», 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  food  of  their  vanity*  involved  in  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  have  exposed  themselves  in  an  un^ 
seemly  manner.  Their  expressed  fears  are  the  surest  indications 
that  aU  things  are  working  together  for  good.  Yet  those  who 
wish  well  to  their  fellow-creatures,  must  not  conceal  firom  them- 
selves the  risk  of  letting  popular  feding  loose,  in  the  eager  desire 
ftr  change.  Since  those  who  desire  no  change  have  been  rash  in 
their  denunciations,  and  have  excited  the  dislike  of  the  peeple 
into  a  torrent  that  may  throw  every  thing  into  confusion,  those 
who  desire  a  change  from  darkness  and  oppression  into  light  and 
liberty,  must  hasten  to  arrest  the  passions  by  attracting  the  in- 
tellects of  the  people.  Most  persons  agree  in'  the  propriety  of 
this;  and  some  pretend  to  agree,  with  the  view  to  pervert  the 
means  employed  into  for^^ng  yet  more  galling  chains  fbr  the  un- 
demtanding.    Many  of  those,  hpwever,  who  are  sincerely  devoted 
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to  the  improvement  of  man,  iKit  who  still  cast  loriging,  Kngorfng 
looks  behind,  are  uncertain  how  to  proceed  s  and  their  hesitation 
brings  upon  them  the  e^er  readj  attack  of  those  who  have  honey 
on  their  lips,  but  selfishness  in  their  hearts.  This  wavering 
among  the  jfriends  of  knowledge  arises  wholly  from  ignorance  ci 
the  principles  on  which  a  rational  desire  for  change  is  founded. 
Mankind  have  gone  on  so  long  without  just  and  true  principles  to 
guide  them,  that  no  pains  to  discover  them  have  be«n  taken  bj 
those  who  cry  out  against  change.  Happily  there  exists  a  higher 
power  to  overrule  the  destinies  of  man.  It  has  been  determined 
by  Him  who  formed  the  human  mind,  that  it  shall  not  always  be 
in  darkness ;  that  it  shall  go  on  progressively  in  its  acquirement 
of  knowledge ;  that  it  shall  benefit  by  that  knowledge,  and  draw 
nearer  and  nearer  to  its  Creator. 

Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  observe  the  progress  of  sdence^ 
do  not  know  how  wonderfully  that  progress  unfolds  the  benefi- 
cence, as  well  as  the  power  and  wisdom,  of  God.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  He  has  ordained  the  chief  pleasure  of  man  to  be  to  search 
into  his  works,  and  there  to  see  Him.  And  when  any  science  is 
pursued,  discoveries  are  made  which  open  up  one  field  of  research 
after  another,  so  as  to  make  it  probable  that  myriads  of  ages  may 
elapse,  and  still  something  new  and  more  wonderful  will  remain 
to  be  ducovered.  In  my  youth,  the  sdenoe  of  Chendstiy  was 
confined  to  a  few  ftcts ;  and  it  appeared  that  but  a  few  substances 
existed  which  appeared  uncompounded  and  simple.  By  degrees 
some  of  these  were  decomposed  by  the  ap]dication  of  newly  dis- 
coveted  agents,  and  now,  so  many  fields  of  research  have  been 
opened,  as  to  produce  a  scarcity  of  labourers;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  mind  to  embrace  even  a  tithe  of  the  mere  tets 
of  science.  Since^  then,  the  amount  of  knowledge  has  already 
vastly  increased,  and  as  it  appears  that  vast  accumulations  are 
yet  in  store  for  those  who  will  accept  the  bounty  of  the  Author 
of  aU  things,  it  becomes  of  more  and  more  importance  thai  the 
modes  of  educating  the  young  should  be  improved,  that  stiooeed* 
ing  generations  may  be  fitted  to  enjoy  God  in  bis  works,  to  the 
full  extent  which  He  is  pleased  to  ofier,  and  be  thus  prepared  for 
still  greater  enjoyment  in  a  life  to  come.  It  is  of  the  gseatest 
importance  to  lead  the  youthful  mind  first  to  see  what  has  been 
discovered ;  for  this  better  enables  it  to  direct  its  energies  with 
profit  towards  attaining  new  acquirement^  and  the  high  ergoy- 
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vmt  of  oontempktliig  the  ixamemAij  of  that  intelligence  and 
power  which  bnra^t  all  things  into  existence,  and  the  inconceir- 
aiile  extent  of  that  benevolence  whidi  ^Urects  that  power  to  pro- 
duce enjoyment  lor  its  creatures. 


DIVISIONS  OF  EDUGATIOK. 

There  are  four  great  branches  of  Education.  The  first  relates 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  means  to  arrive  at  knowledge ;  the  se- 
cond is  the  manner  in  which  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  means ; 
the  third  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  fiunilties,  or  mo- 
nd  education ;  and  the  fourth  to  religious  education.  Or,  a  divi- 
don  may  be  made  into  the  objects  of  education  as  they  refer  to 
file  comfort  and  happiness  of  society,  or  moral  education ;  and 
into  those  refenring  to  the  individual,  or  religious  education. 

For  a  regular  moral  education,  a  matter  of  such  vast  import- 
ance to  society,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  there  exists  no 
public  provision.  Vast  sums  are  levied  in  the  shape  of  taxes, 
which  are  expended  on  the  punishment  of  crime ;  but  not  one 
fiirthing  is  devoted  to  that  which  alone  can  prevent  crime  from 
disturbing  society.  If  crime  has  abated  in  amount,  if  any  means 
have  been  applied  to  diminish  its  frequency,  society  does  not  owe 
them  to  assistance  from  the  public  purse.  We  hear  indeed  of 
penitentiaries,  of  establishing  systems  of  prison  discipline,  of 
Magdalene  asylums,  of  houses  of  refuge,.— but  not  one  of  these  is 
applicable  to  prevention  of  crime,  and  they  are  but  poorly  con- 
trived for  reformation.  The  Legislature  is  engaged  in  making 
inquiry,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  at  least,  an  approach  to  the  proper 
means  of  preventing  crime  may  ere  long  be  made.  For  religious 
education  most  ample  provision  has  been  made,  and  the  commu* 
nity  pay  most  liberally  for  it.  But  with  all  the  munificence  dis- 
played in  this  department,  it  appears  that  there  exists  something 
or  other  that  hinders  it  from  conferring  all  the  benefits  on  society 
that  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  il.  What  that  something 
is,  mayin  due  time  be  discovered  and  removed.  At  present  it 
cannot  be  denied,  by  any  one  who  has  duly  employed  his  powers 
of  ofaeervation,  that  religion  has  not  that  power  in  the  direction  of 
human  conduct  which  it  ought  to  have ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
knpoitance  that  the.  cause  of  this  should  be  discovered.    Probably 
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both  positive  and  negative  causes  exist,  and  whatever  we  may 
suspect  to  belong  to  either  class,  should  be  seized  upon  and  in* 
vestigated.  And  in  the  investigation,  it  should  be  kept  in  view 
that  theoretical  metaphysical  reasoning  will  not  now  satisfy  the 
world,  and  that  nothing  but  the  result  of  induction  from  facts 
will  carry  conviction.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however  lamentable 
it  maj  be,  that  minds  exist  to  which  even  inductive  reasoning 
will  not  bring  conviction. 

Na  subject  has  been  more  written  upon  than  education.  Piles 
of  volumes  have  been  published  and  forgotten;  and  for  this  rea*> 
.son,  that  no  sound  principles  were  laid  down  on  which  a  svstem 
could  rest  Without  a  foundation  formed  of  imperishable  mate* 
nalsy^materials  brought  t<^ther  by  the  hand  of  the  Great 
Creator  himseU^ — no  enduring  superstructure  can  be  raised ;  in 
all  discussions  on  the  most  important  subject  on  which  I  am  to 
address  you,  principles  must  never  be  lost  sight  o£  It  is  my 
wish  to  lay  them  open  to  your  view,  and  perhaps  there  maybe  rash- 
ness in  imagining  that  I  may  do  so  with  effect.  As  no  other  more 
able  expositor  of  modem  discovery  was  likely  to  be  induced  to 
undertake  the  task,  and  as  it  is  always  of  consequence  to  redeem 
the  time,  many  considerations  that  might  have  deterred  me  are 
waived;  and  while  I  endeavour  to  compress  into  as  small  a 
space  as  possible  that  which  is  necessary  to  be  known,  before  any 
one  can  undertake  the  office  of  a  teacher  with  any  certain  prospect 
of  success,  I  trust  to  your  indulgently  forgiving  whatever  may 
appear  to  be  fiulure,  and  to  your  putting  a  proper  and  just  con* 
struction  on  my  motives.  By  means  of  lectures,  numbers  are 
brou£^t  to  make  their  minds  bear  on  one  point — discussions  arise 
.^inquiry  made— and  even  the  criticism  to  which  the  lecturer  in&. 
vitably  exposes  himselt^  will  be  productive  of  good.  If  I  shall  be 
instrumental  in  rousing  amongst  you  attention  to  the  principles 
by  which  education  should  be  directed,  my  time  will  have  been 
well  occupied,  and  my  own  satis&ction  complete. 


MATURE  OF  THE  SUBJECT  TO  BE  EDUCATED. 

When  a  subject  is  presented  to  us  for  education,  it  is  surely 
natural  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  subject  If  we  desire 
to  &shiQn  gny  inanimate  substance  into  a  particular  shape,  we 
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never  fidi  to  examine  its  qualities  and  propertiefl.  Were  we  td 
present  a  mass  of  wood  to  a  carver,  and  bid  him  cut  certain  figures 
upon  it,  the  first  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  try  the  hardness 
of  the  material,  and  its  other  properties,  in  reference  to  the  resist- 
ance it  was  likelv  to  offer  to  his  tools,  with  the  view  to  determine 
whether  it  would  answer  the  purpose  required.  When  a  child  is 
presented  to  a  professed  teacher,  he  makes  no  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  He  thinks  it  will  make  no  resirtance  to 
the  only  tool  he  employs;  that  the  lash  will  mouM  it  to  his  wilL 
He  thinks  all  children  are  alike,  in  ignorance  of  the  human  con* 
stitution.  He  was  tyrannized  over  himself  and  deems  it  fair  to 
be  a  tyrant  in  his  turn ;  and  thus  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  ordinary  peda* 
gogue  goes  blindly  to  his  work,  and  is  reckless  whether,  to  use  a 
vulgar  phrase,  he  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn.  He  is  paidibr  his 
work ;  and  if  it  be  spoiled,  he  declares  it  is  not  his  fault,  but  that 
of  the  subject.  He  pleads  its  stupidity,  obstinacy,  carelessnessj 
and  so  forth.  He  never  inquires  into  the  causes  of  such  untoward 
qualities,  which  give  such  resistance  to  his  tooL  If  he  canncyt 
remove  them  by  exhibiting  passion,  and  inflicting  disgrace  and 
the  lash,  he  thinks  no  more  about  the  matter ;  and  the  child  comes 
out  of  his  hands  nothing  the  better,  but  in  all  probability  greatly 
the  worse,  of  what  it  has  pleased  good  people  to  call  educatioiu 
As  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observation^  as  it  has  been 
a  thousand  times  stated  in  books — ^that  children  and  grown-up 
persons  differ  from  each  other  in  capacity  and  character,  as  much 
as  in  shape  and  feature,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  world  should 
have  grown  so  old  before  the  causes  of  such  diversity  were  sought 
for.  Metaphysical  theories  have  been  broached  in  abundance^ 
and  a  vast  amount  of  splendid  talent  and  eloquence  wasted.  For 
whenever  such  theories  are  tested  by  experiment ;  whenever  they 
are  applied  to  &cts  of  the  most  common  occurrence,  they  fail  en- 
tirely ;  and  we  lament  that  the  genius  of  so  many  great  men  (for 
great  they  were,  though  their  efforts  failed)  should  have  expend- 
ed its  energy  on  that  which  we  can  now  class  only  with  frivolities, 
dnce  it  led  to  no  practically  useful  result,  however  profound  its 
investigation.  Before  we  proceed  to  educate,  we  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  nature  of  that  which  is  to  be  educated ;  and  it  will 
appear  fof  the  greatest  importance,  when  that  nature  shall  be 
known,  tQ  make  the  subject  of  education  acquainted  with  it.    I 
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pri^KM^  therefore,  to  set  teibre  you  a  general  view  of  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  Man,  physical  and  mental,  in  so  fiu:  as  these 
have  yet  been  ascertained  by  observation  and  experiment ;  and 
to  exhibit  in  what  maimer  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  man  is  to  serve  as  a  true  guide  in  education.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  enter  into  these  sulgects  in  the 
r  of  teaching  them.  But  this  need  not  be  regretted,  as  the 
of  acquiring  more  extended  information  are  within  your 
xeacfa,  and  of  which  I  very  anxiously  hope  you  may  be  induced 
to  avail  yourselves  by  what  I  have  to  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion. 

The  first  inquiry  is.  How  is  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man 
to  be  discovered  ?  Metaphysicians  adopted  the  method  of  study- 
ing their  own  consdouanesss,  and  that  method  has  been  found 
wanting ;  for  the  instant  that  a  man  compares  himself  with  ano- 
ther man,  he  discovers  so  great  a  variation  in  his  consciousness 
from  that  of  his  own,  that  he  can  no  longer  set  himself  up  as  a 
atandard.  One  man  may  perceive  that  he  has  a  constant  indina- 
tioB  to  be  tender  and  merciful  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  to  do 
good  to  them ;  but  were  he  to  believe  all  men  to  be  so  disposed, 
he  would  greatly  err :  For  another  may  be  seen,  who,  by  his 
cruelty  of  action,  betrays  that  he  has  no  consciousness  of  tender- 
ness and  mercy,  but  a  disposition  to  injure  and  destroy,  the  gra^ 
tificatton  of  which  gives  him  pleasure.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  it  is  by  observation  alone  that  man  can  be  known.  As  it  ia 
obvious  that  man  does  not  owe  his  existence  to  himself^  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  whatever  we  may  discover  by  observation  has 
been  produced  by  the  Creator  for  the  best  and  wisest  of  purposes. 
We  may  meet  with  fiicts  difficult  to  be  explained ;  we  may  see 
what  may  puzzle  us  to  reconcile  with  that  Perfect  Mondity 
which  we  believe  clothes  the  Most  High  God ;  we  may  imagine 
there  is  injustice  in  some  of  his  appointments ;  but  this  we  diall 
certainly  learn,  that,  in  as  &r  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to  pene- 
trate, every  thing  appears  to  be  ordered,  according  to  our  own 
conceptions  of  what  is  right  and  necessary  in  reference  to  the  end 
in  view.  The  just  inference  is,  that,  as  we  proceed,  difficulty  af- 
ter difficulty  will  disappear,  and  that  we  may  rest  aasured  that 
Perfect  Wisdom  and  Perfect  Justice  has  not  erred.  Where  er- 
ror seems  to  exist,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  with  ourselves ;  and 
thaty  whatever  may  come  upon  us  ^that  we  would  avoid,  we  have 
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brou^t  upon  ounel^et  by  neglecting  to  search  for  the  kws 
which  the  Creator  has  established  to  goTem  nature;  and,  conse* 
quentlj,  by  our  infringing  them.  Unless,  however,  we  know  our 
own  nature,  and  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  all  that  is 
around  us,  we  cannot  discover  the  Creator's  Uws,  nor  learn  hit 
-wilL  He  has  beneficently  spread  out  before  us  the  great,  the  at- 
tractive, the  beautiful  book^of  Nature,  in  which  He  reveals  him- 
self by  his  works.  Are  we  to  cast  that  work  aside  and  treat  it 
with  neglect,  or  are  we  to  apply  the  powers  which  have  been 
given  to  us  in  the  delightful  labour  of  turning  over  its  leaves,  and 
in  every  page  reading  a  call  to  adore  Supreme  Power,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness  ?  Who  that  is  endowed  with  a  rational  soul  can 
hesitate  in  his  choice  ?  Let  us,  then,  open  the  book,  and  see  what 
we  are,  and  what  we  are  destined  to  Attain. 


-     OBNBRAL  STRUCTURE  AND  FUMCTI0K8  OF  THE  BOOT. 

Our  bodies  are  formed  upon  a  structure  of  Ixme,  admirably 
adapted  for  having  fitted  to  it  an  apparatus  of  a  most  complicated 
kind,  by  means  of  which  the  body  is  made  either  to  move  or  stand 
still.  The  appearance  of  design  is  remarkably  prominent  in  the 
formation  of  the  skeleton ;  for  it  shews  that,  before  the  first  man 
was  created,  the  whole  of  his  structure,  and  the  functions  of  eveiy 
part,  must  have  passed  through  the  mighty  intelligence  of  tl^ 
Creator.  The  des^^n  was  complete  ere  a  single  part  was  formed; 
^and,  in  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  it  is  imposable  for  us  to  con- 
ceive how  any  one  end  could  have  been  attained  by  more  simple 
and  efibctive  means.  The  Bones  are  united  by  joints,  beauti^Uly 
fitted,  and  bound  together  by  ligaments,  at  once  strong,  l^ht,  and 
fiexible.  To  produce  motion,  the  Muscles,  as  they  are  named, 
are  fixed  to  the  bones,  and  they  are  varied  in  length,  in  mass,  and 
in  position,  so  as  to  act  as  ropes  for  drawing  the  bones  into  any 
Tequired  direction.  The  strength  of  the  muscles  is  enormous  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  So  powerful  are  they,  that  the  blast 
which  rends  a  gnarled  oak,  fails  to  throw  a  man  upon  the  ground. 
Among  the  muscles  we  observe  a  number  of  branching  tubes  and 
threads;  and,  tracing  these,  we  find  the  former  connected  with  a 
strong  muscular  hollow  vessel,  which  is  named  the  Heart,  and  the 
latter  comiected  with  a  mass  of  matto*  contained  in  the  skull,  tai^ 
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of  ft  tender  pulpy  structure,  called  the  Brain.  Tracing  tbe  pa4- 
joge  of  our  food  from  the  mouth,  we  find  that  it  is  carried  through 
a  tube  into  a  bag  formed  of  muscular  and  membranous  fibres.  In 
this  it  is  elaborated,  and  in  a  fluid  state  it  passes  along  another 
tube  varying  in  its  diameter,  and  tortuous  in  its  course.  This 
tube  is  supported  in  a  most  curious  manner,  and  we  find  it  con- 
nected with  numerous  tubes  and  threads  such  as  have  been  al* 
ready  noticed.  We  also  find  a  connection  subsisting  between  it 
and  some  of  these  tubes  which  conduct  to  the  Heart.  Another 
kind  of  tube  connects  the  tortuous  alimentary  canal  with  another 
large  viscus,  called  the  liver.  From  the  heart  proceed  tubes 
which  pass  into  another  large  viscus  of  a  very  delicate  and  curious 
structure,  called  the  Lungs,  from  which  ascend  various  pipesi 
which  terminate  in  one  large  one  communicating  with  the  mouth, 
and  thus  with  the  external  air,  by  means  of  which  breathing,  or 
respiration,  is  carried  on  in  the  lungs.  The  fluid  called  the  Blood 
is  contained  in  the  heart,  and  the  numerous  branching  tubes  con* 
nected  with  it.  The  heart  is  formed  so  as  to  expand  and  contract, 
and  thus  to  drive  the  blood  through  one  set  of  tubes,  called  Ar- 
teries, into  another  set,  called  Veins,  by  which  it  returns  to  the 
heart,  to  be  again  circulated.  In  its  passage  through  the  arteries 
the  blood  loses  something,  as  is  proved  by  the  &ct,  that  its  colour 
changes  from  a  florid  red  to  a  dark  hue.  This  loss  is  supplied  bj 
an  apparatus  of  tubes,  which  conveys  the  dark  blood  from  the 
heart,  and  spreads  it  out  through  the  lungs,  where  it  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  air  we  breathe,  which  restores  to  it  part  ot 
that  which  it  had  lost  To  supply  the  waste  of  the  blood,  from 
which  every  part  of  the  body  derives  its  nourishment,  a  tube  con» 
veys  a  certain  portion  of  the  elaborated  food  into  the  drculating 
mass*  Now,  in  order  to  in4uce  his  creatures  to  preserve  them*> 
selves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  duty,  a 
vast  variety  of  food  is  presented.  Of  course  much  of  this  is  un* 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  body,  and  therefore  the  ek«- 
borating  apparatus  has  been  contrived.  This  abstracts  fi:om  the 
food,  in  a  manner  incomprehensible  to  us,  all  that  is  wholesome, 
and  the  rest  is  excreted,— the  grosser  parts  by  the  alimentary  ea^ 
nal,  and  the  useless  fluids  and  soluble  matter  are  abstracted  liom 
the  blood  by  the  apparatus  called  the  Kidneys,  whence  they  are 
poured  into  the  reservoir  named  the  Bladder,  and  ejected.  Let 
us  now  return  to  those  numarous  threads  which  were  mentioned 
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as  being  cimnected  with  a  mtw  of  peculiar  structure  contained 
within  the  skiilL    It  has  been  discovered  by  direct  experiment, 
that,  by  means  of  these  threads,  called  Nerves,  a  certain  influence 
proceeds  from  the  brain,  which  produces  the  action  of  the  muscles. 
Within  the  back  bone  is  a  hollow,  through  which  passes  what  is 
called  the  Spinal  Cord  or  Marrow,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
matter  from  the  brain.    From  this  cord  nerves  proceed  in  every 
direction.    Now,  if  the  communication  betwixt  any  muscle  and 
the  brain  be  cut  off,  by  dividing  the  nerve  which  belongs  to  it, 
that  muscle  becomes  useless,  and  it  cannot  be  moved.    If  the 
spinal  marrow  be  cut  through  at  its  upper  part,  the  body  at  once 
^ops  a  powerless  mass.    Thus  it  appears  the  whole  power  and 
strength  of  muscular  action  is  derived  from  the  brain.    But,  far- 
ther, there  is  a  large  nerve  which  connects  the  eye  with  the  brain ; 
if  this  be  divided,  blindness  is  the  consequence.^    And  whenever 
any  nerve  ia  destroyed  so  as  to  stop  the  connection  with  the  brain 
of  the  part  to  which  it  goes,  that  part  ceases  to  perform  its 
functions,  and  thus  we  may  lose  the  five  senses.    The  influence 
of  the  brain,  then,  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  life.    But  still 
more  extraordinary  phenomena  are  connected  with  this  body  of 
ours.    We  are  conscious  that  within  us  there  is  a  power,  which 
we  call  the  Will.    We  will  to  move  our  limbs,  that  they  should 
carry  us  hither  and  thither;  we  will  to  do  a  thousand  thkigs,  and 
they  are  done..    Yet,  whenever  the  communication  with  the 
brain  and  a  limb  is  cut  off,  we  will  to  move  it  in  vain.    Hence  it 
becomes  evidentj  that  the  will  and  the  brain  are  somehow  or  other 
connected.    We  are  conscious  of  power  to  form  designs,  and  to 
arrange  plans  for  executing  them.    But  if  we  drink  a  certain 
quantity  of  strong  liquor,  not  only  do  the  limbs  refuse  to  do  their 
office,  but  all  our  plans  are  forgotten,  we  can  neither  think,  nor 
speak^  nor  act.    What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?    The  effect  of  the 
strong  liquor  is  to  quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  to 
throw  so  much  into  the  vessels  which  enter  the  brain  as  to  com« 
press  it,  and  thus  render  it  unfit  for  its  ofiice.    Whatever  powers 
we  possess  may,  in  their  utmost  state  of  activity,  be  all  set  asleep 
by  a  few  grains  of  opium.    Although  all  these  extraordinary  ef- 
fects are  produced,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  our 
consciousness,  our  thoughts^  and  our  reasonings,  are  all  performed 
by  a  mass  of  pulpy  matter.    We  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  notion  that  those  feelings,  which  lead  us  to  venerate  a  Su- 
preme Being,  are  of  earth ;  nor  that  the  blessed  feeling  of  Hope, 
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that  wafts  us  to  regions  unseen,  nor  that  wbidi  aspirates  after 
perfection,  and  makes  us  wish  to  live  for  ever,  belong  to  dust  that 
shall  to  dust  return.  Since  his  creation,  man  has  possessed  an 
intuitive  sense  that  he  is  a  compound  being ;  tliat  a  spirit  inhabits 
the  body  which  regulates  all  its  movements,  and  fix>m  which 
spring  all  our  desires  and  all  our  powers. 


UNION  OF  HIND  AND  BODY. 

The  &ct,  then,  being  admitted,  that  man  is  compounded  of  a 
body  and  a  spirit  or  mind,  it  is  natural  to  ask.  How  are  they 
united  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered.  It  is  a  mystery  re« 
served  by  the  Creator  which  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  reveaL 
We  are,  however,  permitted  to  know,  from  the  facts  already 
stated,  and  multitudes  of  others,  that  the  mind  is  so  united  to  the 
body  as  to  be  dependent  on  it  for  its  manifestations,  as  well  as  for 
its  acquirements.  Every  action,  every  utterance  of  thought,  ia 
made  by  means  of  a  bodily  organ.  Every  thing  communicated 
to  the  mind  from  without,  passes  througl^  a  material  instrument. 
The  union  and  mutual  dependence  of  mind  and  body  are  so  com- 
plete,  that  injury  to  the  body  affects  the  manifestations  of  the 
mind ;  and,  without  the  directing  power,  the  body  would  be  use* 
less,  with  all  its  most  wonderful  structure,  and  beautiful  contriv- 
ances,. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  fact,  which,  while  it  is  no* 
torious  and  universally  observed,  has  nevertheless  fidled  to  im« 
press  its  value  on  those  who  undertake  the  office  of  teacherSi 
The  mind  seems  to  grow  along  with  the  body.  Not  that  we  need 
suppose  that  what  is  immaterial  increases  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  which  is  material ;  but  that  it  is  evident  the  body  is  not 
all  at  once  fitted  to  manifest  the  powers  of  mind.  The  new  bom 
babe  exhibits  only  an  instinct  to  draw  nourishment  from  the 
breast.  By  degrees  its  eyes  convey  to  it  some  intelligence  of  ex* 
temal  things ;  and  it  manifests  by  natural  language,  whether  it 
feels  pain  or  experiences  pleasure.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  it 
acquires  artificial  language,  by  an  imperceptible  process  of  in* 
diujtion  learning  the  meaning  and  arrangement  of  words.  But 
it  Is  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  that  the  powers  of 
thought  arrive  at  their  utmost  vigour.    As  we  cannot,  then,  coni- 
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teiVe  of  the  mind  that  it  grows,  we  arrive  at  the  conduaion  that 
the  body  becomes  gradually  fitted  for  its  use,  and  thus  it  appears 
that  they  keep  pace  with  each  other. 

Before  drawing  the  inferences  which  the  facts  already  stated 
justify  in  reference  to  education,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  into  what 
are  the  Acuities  or  powers  of  mind  that  are  manifested  when  the 
body  is  in  a  state  of  maturity.  This  inquiry  is  the  most  import- 
ant by  &r  into  which  philosophy  can  enter.  It  has  occupied  the 
finest  geniuses — the  most  powerful  talents ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  age  we  live  in  to  strike  into  the  true  path,  and  to  make 
discoveries  that  will  raise  the  mental  power  of  man  to  a  degree 
of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  a  conception.  Nor  will  the  power 
alone  be  augmented  \  human  virtue  and  human  happiness  will  be 
commensurate.  But  it  is  not  destined  that  we  who  may  contem- 
|date  the  dawn,  shall  see  the  sun  arise  and  proceed  to  meridian 
splendour.  Ignocance  yet  sits  heavy  as  an  incubus  on  man,  and 
prejudice  yet  hdds  him  down  by  the  chain  which  ignorance  hais 
riveted.  Efforts  the  most  gigantic  must  yet  be  made,  before  the 
eye  of  the  worid  can  be  opened  to  the  light.  But  let  God  be 
tressed  that  we  can  perceive  His  beneficent  intentions  towards 
the  human  race,  and  that  He  permits  man  to  approach  to  Him 
nearer,  and  yet  nearer.  It  is  that  great  production  of  the  great 
Creator,  the  Mind,  that  is  destined  for  the  great  work.  To  it  is 
given  to  eigoy  the  delight  of  unfolding  itself,  and  its  relation  to 
external  things;  of  learning  that  almojt  all  the  ilb  of  life  may  be 
avoided  by  obedience  to  laws  which  unerring  wisdom  has  enacted, 
and  left  to  the  mind  to  discover.  The  truest  enjoyment  in  this 
life  is  to  seek  fur  God  in  his  works,  to  contemplate  their  arrange- 
ment and  connexion,  and  to  turn  them,  as  he  has  permitted,  to 
i>nr  own  advantage. 


FACULTIES  OF  THB  MIN]>. 

The  words  Faculties  and  Powers,  as  applied  to  the  mind,  have 
been  used  indiscriminately.  The  word  Instinct  has  been  employ- 
ed to  denote  something  inferior,  and  is  used  chiefly  when  speakr 
ing  of  tiie  lower  creation.  But  as  this  word  rather  tends  to  coift. 
^se,  and  as  man  has  instincts  equally  with  his  int^ors  in  crea- 
tion, it  seems  best  to  use  the  word  fiu:ulty,  and,  when  necessary^ 
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to  emploj  the  explanatory  term  propensity.  Philosophers  hare 
enumerated  a  great  number  of  faculties,  and  have  mingled  modes 
of  action  with  primitive  functions,  so  as  to  leave  us  without  any 
predse  notion  of  their  exact  meaning.  lo  the  enumeration  about 
to  be  made,  it  is  my  intention  to  follow  that  which  has  been 
laid  down  in  the  new  philosophy  known  by  the  term  Phreno* 
logy.  It  is  now  about  half  a  century  since  this  philosophy  was 
j&rst  announced.  It  is  exactly  twenty  years  since  it  was  made 
known  to  me.  I  had  attended  the  prelections  of  the  celebrated 
Dugald  Stewart  in  the  University  of  Editiburgh,  and' been  tired 
by  vain  efforts  to  discover  to  what  useful  puipose  the  philo» 
sophy  he  taught  could  be  applied.  When  the  new  philosophy 
appeared,  it  was  represented  in  such  a  manner  that  I  joined 
in  the  ridicule  that  was  lavished  upon  it  Accident  led  me  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  able  coadjutor  of  Br  Gall,  who  discovered  the 
true  philosophy  of  man ;  and  I  now  perceived  that  the  matter  had 
been  ignorantly  and  grossly  misrepresented.  In  no  long  time 
my  acquaintance  with  Dr  Spurzheim  ripened  into  Mendship,  asd 
that  most  able,  amiable,  and  excellent  man,  opened  up  to  me  as 
it  were  a  new  existence.  Like  all  other  things  that  are  new. 
Phrenology  has  been,  and  stiU  is,  exposed  to  a  sort  of  persecution 
from  those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  what  it  is ;  and 
from  that  I  have  myself  suffered ;  but  in  the  company  of  men 
who  are  ornaments  to  their  kind,  and  to  whom  truth  and  honesty 
are  valuable  above  all  things.  Conscious  of  the  vast  intrinsic 
value  of  the  new  philosophy,  we  fislt  assui'ed  that  time  would 
discover  that  value  to  the  whole  world ;  and  we  have  been 
supported  in  our  efforts  to  propagate  truth  by  the  conviction, 
that,  if  our  names .  should  survive  us,  posterity  would  make  ua 
ample  amends.  It  has  been  so  ordered,  however,  that,  thou^ 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  some  of  their 
earliest  disciples  have  lived  to  see  the  truth  alread^^  spreading  to 
an  extent,  and  with  a  rapidity,  which  they  could  not  have  con- 
ceived possible,  and  that  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe;  so 
true  it  is  that  great  is  truth,  and  that  it  must  prevail.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  teach  this  new  philosophy,  but  only  to  satis- 
fy you  that  certain  faculties  do  exist,  and  are  necessary  for  ue 
as  social  beings.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  £uniU 
ties  to  be  enumerated  and  illustrated  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
connected  with  certain  portions  of  the  brain^  which  are  the  mate- 
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.rial  iostruraoitfl  destined  for  their  beitig  maiiiftofed.  The  braiA 
vi  not  the  mind,  nor  are  its  parts  faculties  of  the  nind,  though 
ignorant  and  senseless  persons  have  afflnned  that  such  is  the  doc- 
tzine  of  the  new  pbilosophj.  No  one  denies  that  the  eye  is  the 
material  instrument  by  means  of  which  light,  colour,  and  fbrvif 
are  conveyed  to  the  mind ;  and  we  find  the  eye  connected  by  a 
nerve  with  the  brain,  certain  parts  of  which  have  been  ascertain- 
ed to  be  the  oi^gans  in  most  direct  union  with  the  mind,  which 
receives  from  them  the  intelligence,  as  it  were,  that  light,  coloui^, 
and  £orm,  are  present  So  it  is  with  the  other  senses,  which  are 
the  gates  by  which  objects  enter  into  the  chamber  of  the  mind, 
where  it  employs  its  instruments  to  perceive,  to  reflect,  to  com^- 
pare,  and  to  judge.  The  question  of  Materialism  will  here  na- 
turally  occur  to  you,  and  I  beg  to  say  a  very  few  words  du  that 
subject. 

Some  men  noted  for  acutenesa  and  talent,  have  affirmed  that 
what  is  called  Mind  is  not  an  immaterial  principle,  but  that  its 
manifestations  are  the  result  of  a  peculiar  combination  of  material 
st^diBtances,  endowed  with  what  is  called  life,  which  also,  they 
have  said,  results  from  certain  material  influences.  Such  an  an- 
ninuicenient  instantly  brings  down  upon  the  devoted  head  the 
eaeciations  of  religious  feeling,  and  the  thunders  of  the  church,-^ 
the  unfortunate  philosopher  is  denounced  as  a  heathen,  an  infldel, 
and  so  forth*  Now  I  would  have  you  to  reflect  in  this  manner, 
believing  you  to  be  Christians :  Jesus  Christ  himself  nef  er  ut- 
tered  a  reproachful  word.  He  exhorted  his  foliowers  net  to  rail 
at  their  neighbours,  even  though  they  should  rail  at  them.  He 
denounced  and  jreproached  hypocrisy  ;  but  never  the  expression 
oifi.  mere  opinion.  He  strove  to  reclaim  men  from  the  errors  of 
their  ways,  and  knew  well  that  reviling  was  r.ot  the  way  to  effect 
that  important  end.  I^  then,  any  one  should  broach  to  you  the 
opinion  (for  it  is  no  more)  that  mind  is  nothing  but  a  modification 
of  matter,  put  the  question,  What  is  matter,  a  modification  of 
which  you  speak  of?  The  instant  this  question  is  pronounced, 
you  perceive  the  utter  impossibility  of  answering  it  All  the 
multitudes  of  chemical  discoveries  have  not  yet  opened,  even  to 
imagmation,  a  hope  that  what  matter  is  can  ever  be  known  to 


We  may  feel  an  eagerness  to  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  crea- 
tion ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  whatever  power  is  denied  to 
us,  is  denied  to  us  because  it  is  for  our  good*    Now,  we  are  altoi* 
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geifaer  igtloraht  of  what  mind  may  be,  as  well  as  matt^ ;  and  tli& 
tmateiialist  could  Isqually  puzzle  us  by  putting  the  question. 
What  is  mind  ?  It  is  inferred,  but  erroneously,  that  if  the  opi- 
.pion  of  the  materialist  were  correct,  it  would  impugn  the  doctrine 
,Qf  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  I  say  erroneously ;  because  it  is 
obvious  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  God.  If  it  has  pleased  Hiaa 
to  form  body  and  soul  of  what  we  call  by  the  imaginary  term 
^matter,  what  is  that  to  us  ?  He  made  both  soul  and  body,  and 
he  can  destroy  them  both.  He  can  kill  and  make  alive  again  ; 
,and  this  whether  the  materialist  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  coif« 
Jecture*  Although  the  body  is  formed  to  die — although  we  should 
jBveo  suppose  that  the  soul  dies  with  it-^though  they  be  reduced 
.to  dust,  or  dispersed  in  smoke — who  will  dare  to  say  that  the 
power  of  ,God  cannot  reunite  them  at  his  good  pleasure,  and  not 
only  restore  their  former  union,  but  improve  their  nature,  «e 
that,  while  the  condition  of  former  existence  is  not  forgotten, 
they  shall  be  fitted  for  that  new  scene  of  enjoyment  reserved  for 
the  just  when  made  perfect  ?  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  opinion 
of  the  materialist  is  of  no  value  or  consequence  whatever.  Bat 
suppose  that  a  man*s  mind  shall  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  giv« 
such  an  opinion  the  hold  of  belief  Suppose  that  this  belief 
should  lead  to  the  idea  that  death  is  annihilation.  We  ought  not 
,to  use  harsh  expressions  or  severity  against  him  who  may  be  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  more  fit*, 
ting  that  Christians  should  mildly  exert  themiselves  to  convince 
him  of  error,  than  violently  to  abuse  him,  and  treat  him  as  an 
outcast.  Any  man  or  set  of  men  holding  certain  opinions  coar 
trary  to  our  own,  can  inflict  no  injury  upon  us.  If  we  should 
feel  offended,  and  desire  to  wreak  vengeance  on  our  brother  who 
differs  from  us  in  opinion,  we  are  guilty  of  abusing  our  laculties, 
4is  I  propose  afterwards  to  point  out,  when  submitting  to  you  what 
may  be  called  their  legitimate  and  illegitimate  exercise.  If  one 
man  has  a  right  to  judge  and  form  an  opinion,  every  other  niaa 
has  the  aame  undoubted  right.  This  is  Christian  doctrine^  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  philosophy  accord  with  it. 


SPECIAL  CONNECTION  OF  THE  MIND  AND  THfi  BRAIN. 

We -find  that  injuries  of  the  brain,  and  also  disease,  injure  also 
^he  mauifefltations  of  mind,  so  intimate  is  the  connection  which 
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tke  Creator  htf  madfi  between  the  mind  ted  iti  iftstmn^ntft  It 
WH8  the  observation  of  such  facts,  and  of  external  forms  indicating 
the  predominance  of  certain  faculties,  that  led  to  the  disooTeries 
of  the  new  phllosophj.  It  is  wholly  founded  on  observed  facts  ; 
and  the  existence  of  certain  faculties  has  been  ascertained  in  the 
same  waj.  There  maj  be  manj  faculties  yet  undiscovered^ 
What  we  at  present  deem  modes  of  activity  may  resolve  them^ 
selves  into  faculties.  The  poverty  of  language  greatly  retards 
the  progress  ofdiicovery ;  and  it  will  probably  soon  be  necessary 
to  invent  new  terms,  as  has  been  done  in  physical  science* 
.  So  far  as  mental  science  has  proceeded,  the  Faculties  arfe  ar^ 
ranged  into  those  which  are  common  to  man  and  the  lower  ani<*L 
mals»  and  these  which  are  peculiar  to  man,  and  which  confer  upon 
him  the  high  place  which  he  holds  in  creation.  It  may  appear 
eztnundinary  to  some  persons  that  mental  &culties  should  be 
posBosasd  by  the  lower  animals— that  they  should  be  endowed 
with  mind.  A  little  observation  and  reflection  will  soon  convince 
sttdb  persons  that  such  is  the  fiict  Looking  at  the  bodily  struc- 
ture of  man,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  lower  creation,  it 
haeomes  apparent  that  aU  are  formed  on  a  general  plan,  vaiied 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  each  was  destined  to  live.. 
JSxamine  the  skeletons,  and  you  will  find  that  all  the  parts,  heady 
dieat,  aims,  pelvis^  spine,  and  legs,  are  present  in  the  same  rela-. 
tire  position,  though  modified  in  proportions  and  shape.  The 
win^  of  a  bird,  the  fore  legs  of  a  quadruped,  the  fins  of  the  whale 
tribe,  and  perbips  of  all  fishes,  correspond  to  the  arms  in  man. 
la  fishes  feel  and  legs  are  absent,  because  they  need  them  not  in 
tiie  element  in  which  they  live;  and  we  find  that  all  the  other 
fttiimals  which  live  in  the  sea,  but  which  seek  their  food  at  the 
bottom  and  among  rocks,  have  feet,  and  difierent  kinds  of  loco- 
motive apparatus.  No  one  denies  tlut  to  will  to  do  any  thing  is 
an  opemtion  of  mind.  We  will  to  go  from  one  place  to  another^ 
and  our  feet  obey.  No  one  imagines  that  he  obeys  his  feet.  Feet 
are  given  to  the  lower  animals  that  they  may  carry  them  where 
their  will  directs*  They  have  eyes  and  ears  as  well  as  we;  and 
if  our  eyes  or  ears  warn  us  of  danger,  our  minds  quickly  prompt 
the  limbs  into  action.  Eyes  and  ears  must  serve  the  same  pur- 
poses to  the  lower  members  of  creation,  which  are  all  sentient 
beings  as  we  are.  Their  internal  structure  is  similar  to  ours,  and 
their  skulls  contain  brains  which  send  fort;h  nerves  to  be  messen^ 
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gm  to'  the  tnihd'from  till'  parts  of  tbe  body.'  Tbey  experience 
pleJEMure,  and  suffer  pain,  as  irell  as  we ;  and  ftots  are  on  record 
whidi  exhibit  soitoetfaing  very  like  reflection.  I  need  not,  how- 
ever, detain  you  on  this  subject  at  present,  however  interesting 
and  aitertaining  it  may  be.  As,  then,  faculties  are  possessed  by 
xdan  in  common  with  the  lower  animals,  he  has  in  him  what  ia 
properly  denominated  animal  nature.  But  he  has  powers  so  pe- 
culiar, that  he  possesses  also  human  nature.  I  am  not,  however, 
to.  shew  how  the  faculties  have  been  ascertained  to  exist,  and 
traced  to  their  organs.  To  do  so  would  be  to  undertake  to  teaob 
the  history  and  progress  of  Phrenology,  the  s(»ence  itself,  and 
all  its  bearings  on  human  aflhirs  and  human  enjoyment.  It  is 
intended  only  to  shew  that  certain  fkculties  do  exist,  wi^  the 
view  to  develope  certain  pi^lnciples  that  ought  to  guide  edueatkm, 
and  must  guide  it  to  tendet  it  effective. 


DIVISION  OF  THB  FACULTIES. 

The  new  philosophy,  then,  divides  the  Acuities  into  Feelings 
or  Affective  Faculties,  and  Intellectual  Faculties.  These  two 
orders  are  subdivided  into  genera;  the  first  includes  the  Propen- 
sities, Acuities  wldoh  produce  denres,  inclinations,  or  instincts 
only,  and  are  all  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals.  There 
are  other  feelings,  which  are  denominated  Sentiments.  £acb  of 
these  joins  to  a  propensity,  an  emotion  or  feelings  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  Some  of  them  are  common  to  man  and  animals.  These 
constitute  the  second  genus,  and  may  be  regarded  as  Infierior 
Sentiments ;  while  those  that  are  peculiar  to  man  are  denominated 
the  Superior  Sentiments,  and  form  a  third  g^ius.  The  Intellec- 
tual Faculties  are  divided  into  the  Perceptive — ^those  which  per- 
ceive the  existence  of  external  objects  and  their  physical  qptJi" 
ties$  and  the  Reflective  Faculties. 

Wfi  will  now  consider,  first,  the  P&onsxsiTiEs — ^those  facul- 
ties which  are  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals ;  and,  at 
the  outset,  it  nmy  be  remarked,  that,  while  the  latter  have  not 
the  means  of  regulating  their  faculties,  they  are,  to  a  certain 
degree^  limited  in  their  operations.  With  man  it  is  different. 
He  has  powers  which,  when  duly  exercised,  emtroal  his  pro-. 
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i)ewiaes,  and  If  he  do  not  controul  them  he  sins.  There  are, 
however,  circumstences  connected  with  oi^^anization,  and  which 
have  probaWy  arisen  from  neglect  to  investigate  the  laws  of 
our  nature,  that  sometimes  render  controul  extremely  difficult ; 
and  diseased  organization  induces  a  state  in  which  controul  is 
entirely  absent  Each  faculty  having  an  organ  in  the  brain  by 
means  of  which  it  is  manifested,  and  the  organs  bearing  a  va- 
riety  of  proportions  among  themselves,  and  varying  also  in  ge- 
neral size,  Acuities  are  stronger  in  their  manifestations  in  some 
persons  than  in  others,  as  accords  with  every  day  observation. 
Thia  holds  with  the  propensities,  as  well  as  with  the  faculties 
proper  to  man.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that,  whenever  any  part 
«f  our  animal  nature  appears  so  strong  as  likely  to  run  into 
abuse,  it  ought  to  be  a  primary  object  of  education  to  point  out 
to  the  bemg  educated  his  own  nature,  the  dangers  of  permit, 
ting  any  faculty  whatever  to  act  in  excess,  and  the  duty  of  calling 
the  higher  powers  of  his  nature  to  controul  the  lower ;  so  that  the 
important  Christian  precept  may  be  obeyed,  to  use  the  world  as 
not  abusing  it. 


IKiTINCT  AND  LAWS  OP  PROPAGATION. 

Many,  it  may  be  perhaps  said  all  the  evils  of  life,  may  be  traced 
to  a  well-meaning  but  &lse  and  hurtful  delicacy,  which  makes  us 
afraid  to  communicate  to  the  young  those  things  on  which  mainly 
depend  the  propriety  of  their  conduct  in  life,  their  bodily  and  their 
mental  health.  God  said  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  and 
he  made  an  help  meet  for  him.  He  created  man  male  and  female, 
and  endowed  them  with  feelings  that  attract  them  to  each  other, 
and  which,  when  subdued  into  obedience,  and  combined  with  our 
better  faculties,  enable  man  to  attain  the  greatest  of  all  blessings 
of  which  his  state  is  capable,  the  rational  enjoyment  of  a  family^ 
and  of  his  truest  friend  ;  and  that  friend  becomes  the  more  true, 
and  the  more  devoted,  when  she  too  exercises  her  better  powers, 
and  when  mutual  efforts  are  made  against  whatever  may  tempt 
from  the  path  of  rectitude.  But  if  it  be  thus  important  to  the 
happiness  of  the  married  state  to  obey  the  higher  impulses  of  our 
nature,  is  it  not  also  a  duty  the  most  imperative  to  study  the  weU 
fiure  and  happiopsa  of  progeny  ?    When  we  are  aware  of  the  evils 
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which  are  brought  upon  Bociety  by  the  dUoiderly  indu^eoice  of 
the  sexual  propensity — when  we  know  Uiat  bodily  and  mental 
health  are  both  destroyed  by  it  when  it  acts  alone— is  H  justifiaUe 
to  the  Creator  and  our  own  consciences  to  keep  the  young  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  until  a  fatal  curiosity  is  provoked,  which  com* 
promises  their  own  health  of  mind  and  body,  and  also  that  of  their 
descendants  ?  The  influence  of  this  feeling  on  society  is  prodi- 
gious $  and  its  evil  influence  proceeds  from  ourselves,  not  from 
the  great  and  beneficent  Creator.  He  created  man,  and  bid  him 
increase  and  multiply*  For  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  ends, 
it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  endow  us  with  strong  impulses,  ha% 
he  has  also  warned  us  not  to  abuse  his  bounty.  If  we  do  so»  the 
consequences  rest  with  ourselves,  and  we  are  inevitably  punidned 
by  our  own  acts,  in  the  loss  of  bodily  health  and  of  mental 
power.  The  evil  of  abuse  extends  itself  to  a  lamentable  extent 
in  those  countries  where  the  men  employed  as  religious  guidef^ 
are  condemned  to  religious  celibacy, — an  institution  at  total  va- 
riance at  once  with  reason  and  divine  law. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  turn  from  the  evil  and  contemplate  tbet 
good.  liet  us  look  at  what  God  has  given  us  to  use,  and  we  shall 
feel  his  goodness.  When  joined  with  other  faculties,  and  permit- 
ted to  operate  only  in  its  pure  and  elevated  sphere,  the  propensity 
in  question  forms  the  basis  of  that  refiuing  and  subduing  senti- 
ment which  we  call  love.  In  purity  and  disinterestedness,  it  is 
most  eminent  in  woman.  In  all  ages  has  the  love  of  women  bten 
extolled;  and  I  may  refer  you  to  Scripture  for  an  estimate  of  its 
value.  In  David's  lament  for  Jonathan  he  says,  *'  I  am  distressed 
for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan ;  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  to 
me  ;  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  woman.** 
Woman  nurses^our  childhood ;  solaces  and  cheers  our  mature  age  ; 
in  our  hours  of  sickness  she  is  a  ministering  angel ;  nay,  to  suc- 
cour us  in  danger  she  will  risk  her  very  life.  Is  such  a  being, 
then,  given  to  us  only  to  be  a  slave  to  passion  ?  Is  the  happi- 
ness and  the  value  of  such  a  gift  from  the  hand  of  God  to  be  sa- 
crificed by  concealing  those  laws  of  the  Creator  which  ignorance 
may  cause  to  be  disobeyed  ?    Surely  not. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  discovery  on  which  the  new 
philosophy  rests  is,  that  every  propensity,  eveiy  faculty  mani- 
fested by  man,  is  so  manifested  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
material  organ*.     Jt  is  now  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  maiii-v 
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fetUtkms  are  strong  in  proportion  to  the  iize  of  the  organ  in  the 
brain,  supposing  it  in  liealth,  and  that  this  proposition  may,  in  al- 
most all  cases,  be  distinctly  recognised  in  the  external  shape  of 
the  head.  Thus  we  have  a  sure  indication  to  guide  us  in  the  de- 
gree of  care  and  caution  to  be  employed  in  bringing  up  the  young. 
It  has  been  also  ascertained  that  the  brain  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  exercise,  and  that  by  exercise  an  organ  may  be  iniproyed,  and 
by  want  of  it  its  energy  may  be  repressed.  Disease  sometimes 
excites  an  organ  to  a  degree  that  causes  its  manifestations  to  be 
inordinate^  and  this  is  insanity  or  madness.  The  preseryation  of 
health  becomes  therefofe  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  in  refer, 
ence  to  that  matter,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
young  and  eld  Dr  Combe*s  admirable  work,  entitled, '« The  Prin. 
ciples  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  to 
tbe  improvement  of  physical  and  mental  education,**  and  also  to 
his  more  recent  work  on  Digestion  and  Diet. 

In  reference  to  what  we  have  been  considering,  I  propose  now 
to  lay  before  you  a  summary  of  the  laws  of  propagation.  The 
stthject  is  most  important  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  because 
without  a  healthy  body  there  cannot  be  a  healthy  mind ;  and  as 
it  has  pleased  the  Creator  that  the  manifestations  of  mind  shall* 
depend  on  the  state  of  material  organs,  and  as  these  organs  are^ 
subject  to  the  laws  of  propagation,  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
these  becomes  at  once  prominent.  You  are  aU  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  feet,  that  children  resemble  their  parents,  and 
that  not  only  in  their  persons,  but  also  in  their  dispositions  and 
talents.  Sometimes  the  resemblance  is  very  dose ;  at  other  times 
it  is  less  sos  Some  children  resemble  their  fether  most  strongly, 
others  their  mother ;  and  some  exhibit  a  mixture  of  both.  There 
are  instances,  too»  in  which  children  do  not  resemble  either  pa« 
rent.  But  where  femily  pictures  have  been  preserved,  the  like- 
ness to  a  remote  ancestor,  either  of  father  or  mother,  is  often 
found.  Talents  sometimes  disappear  for  a  generation  or  two,  and 
are  again  seen  in  a  succeeding  one.  Disease  also  descends  from 
parents  to  children,  and  becomes  hereditary.  Nor  is  this  trans* 
mission  of  qualities  confined  to  human  beings.  It  is  observed  in 
all  organized  nature  $  and  lamentable  it  is  to  have  it  to  say,  that, 
while  advantage  is  taken  of  the  laws  of  propagation  to  improve 
other  beings,  man  has  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  them  for 
the  improvement  of  his  own  race.    Are  any  of  you  fond  of  the. 
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purauiu  of  hordculturd  ?  In  that  eaae,  <lo  yen  oo^  select  aeedd 
from  the  most  robust  and  per^t  plants,  and  not  from  the  ftinted 
and  sicklj  ?  When  you  are  about  to  sow  the  s^ed,  do  you  not 
take  care  that  the  soil  into  which  it  is  to  be  dropped  is  fitted  to 
nourish  the  plant,  so  as  to  render  it  robust  and  well  shaped  ? 
When  you  desire  to  propagate  a  particukr  variety  of  fruit,  do  you 
not  select  your  graft  or  bud  from  a  tree  in  its  full  and  mature 
vigour,  and  avoid  one  that  is  cankered  ?  In  this  wHy  you  improve 
the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  prevent  them  from 
degenerating.  Are  any  of  you  fanners  and  breeders  of  animalsx-* 
any  of  you  sportsmen  who  desire  good  qualities  in  horses  or  dogs? 
Why,  the  most  ordinary  country  clown  cao  tell,,  that,  by  selecling^ 
certain  animals  for  breeding,  that  possess  certain  dearable  quali- 
Uest  these  qualities  descend  to  their  offsprii^.  Those  who  are 
QUrious  in  horses  are  for  ever  talking  of  blood  actd  bone ;  and  to 
obtain  them  they  make  use  of  the  laws  of  propagation.  So  does 
the  shooter  who  derives  doga  that  are  active,  steady,  and  acute  in 
the  sense  of  smelL  Farmers^  by  attention  to  the  law  of  Nature, 
hare  succeeded,  not'merely  in  giving  improved  shape  to  this  or 
that  point  in  a  sheep  or  a  cow,  but  have  actually  produced  raoes 
entirely  new,  and  possessing  all  the  qualities,  desired.  Nay,  so 
very  muob  are  the  laws  of  propagation  under  our  control,  that 
tat  English  gentleman,  Colonel  Humphries,  succeeded  in  produ- 
diig  a  race  of  sheep  with  deformed  bones.  The  fact  that  theae 
laws  affect  men  equally  with  the  inferior  animals,  has  long  been 
known  to  him ;  and  yet  how  strange  it  is  that  he  should  bestow 
more  attention  and  care  on  the  qualities  of  his  cattle,  sheep,  dcgs, 
horses,  and  other  creatures,  than  on  those  of  his  own  offspring ! 
Man  fidls  in  love  with  a  woman,  ^nd  neither  of  them  consider, 
perhaps  they  may  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  one  or  both  thehr 
parents  were  diseased ;  but  even  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with 
imperfection  or  disease  belonging  to  their  own  bodies,  they  think 
only  of  their  own  gratification,  are  joined  in  wedlock,  and  produce 
unhealthy  children,  whose  sufferings  .and  death  severely  punish 
the  inconsid^ute  selfishness  of  their  parents.  That  men  ^IfuUy 
err  in  this  matter  is,  I  fear,  true^  since  the  laws  of  projngftUflSi 
are  not  wholly  unknown.  It  is  no  uncommon  phrase  for  a  pareiit 
to  use  when  a  son  is  desirous  to  marry,  see  that  you  take  a  bird 
out  of  a  good  nest.  This  is  a  sound  advioe ;  for  a  bird  may  he 
beautiful,  and  to  all  apparance  healthy,  and  .yet  the  seed  of  difr*. 
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asw  ioaj  have  been  pbrnted  to  produee  noai  bitter  fruit  Not 
only  ii  the  bufd  to  be  regarded,  but  the  nest ;  and  here  philoeophy 
breaks  out,  as  indeed  it  alway  does,  from  common  sense*  The 
parents  ought  to  tell  the  young  woman  whether  there  is  a  valid 
reason  for  her  dedining  to  marry,  and  the  young  man  ought  to 
inquire  of  them  beforehand  if  any  such  reason  exists,  and  if  they 
be  honest  they  will  tell  the  truth.  But,  alas  I  mothers  seem  to 
leave  all  honourable  feeling  aside-^their  sole  object,  their  active 
occupation,  at  least  in  those  regions  of  society  where^  if  education 
were  improved,  we  might  look  for  better  things,  is  to  get  their 
daughters  married*  It  is  enough  if  they  be  married*  still  better 
if  to  a  ridb  or  titled  man*  If  he  has  injured  his  constitution  by 
dissipation,  if  he  belongs  to  a  family  in  which  hereditary  disease 
ja  known  to  exist,  all  is  disregarded,  and— <0  miserable  infatua* 
tion ! — the  delight  of  the  mother  is  centred  in  the  mere  settle* 
ment  of  her  devoted  daughter,  whose  ambition  to  be  married  has 
been  sedulously  educated — ^who  has  been  rendered  accompUsbed 
that  the  ambition  may  be  subs^rved^-wbile  truth  and  every  dis* 
tSnctivB  feeling  of  humanity  has  been  repressed.  It  is  nothing 
that  scrofula,  consumption,  epilepsy,  insanity,  which  are  known 
to  descend  in  ftmilies,.  stare  the  parent  in  the  face^it  is  enough 
that  she  has  got  for  her  daughter  a  good  match.  In  forming  ma^ 
trimonial  alliances,  it  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  as  the  duty  of 
both  psrties  to  take  every  precautionary  means  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther Uiey  run  any  risk  of  producing  children  that  are  likely  to  be 
unhealthy  and  ill  formed.  Every  well  constituted  mind  will  xe* 
fleet  on  so  important  a  subject,  and  even  selfish  motives  may  act 
is  preventing  what  must  be  termed  sinful  alliance^* 

But  we  must  not  overlook  that  the  laws  of  propagation  e^ctend 
to  the  brain ;  and  no  one  who  acquires  a  knowledge  of  them  can 
be  indliierent  as  to  the  mental  qualities  of  his  progeny.  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  men  of  powerlUl  minds  have  sometimes  but  ill. 
endowed  children;  but  this  is  no  sound  oljectloo  against  doing  all 
we  can  to  render  our  children  as  good,  and  better  than  ourselves. 
It  appears  certain  that  it  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  that  men  and 
'Women  should  difier  among  themselves  in  the  amount  of  talent 
and  variety  of  disposition.  Without  such  difference  and  varied, 
it  is  clear  that  society  could  not  subsist.  Were  all  of  us  possessed 
of  a  tendency  to  pursue  the  same  objects;  were  all  of  us  to  see 
truth  at  oooe^  and  instantaneously  to  agree  in  opinion  $  hud  none 
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of  us  aiiy  thing  n6w  to  communicate  to  our  fellows  foi'  their  in-*' 
struction  and  benefit, — society  would  be  vapid  iind  heartless* 
But  let  it  be  kept  in  mind,  that,  while  talent  and  dispositions 
seem  destined  continually  to  vary  among  individuals,  their  amount 
inay  be  increased,  and  their  power  augmented,  by  attentic»i  to 
the  laws  of  propagation,  with  the  view  to  preserve  health,  and  to 
promote  the  vigorous  growth  of  our  organization.  Is  it  not  tf 
Worthy  indulgence  to  look  into  futurity,  and  imagine  that  a  day' 
may  come  when  the  least  endowed  among  mankind  shall  equal  the 
greatest  that  yet  have  lived,  and  that  others  shall  excel  them  in 
the  proportion  now  subsisting  between  the  greatest  and  the  least  ? 
We  have  lived  to  see  the  larger  brain  of  £urope  pushing  aside 
the  smaller  brains  of  other  and  greater  divisions  of  the  earth,  and 
carrying  its  philosophy  and  its  arts  to  spread  them  over  the  globe* 
Improvement  is  the  destiny  of  the  human  race. 

There  may  exist  reasons  why:  men  of  talent  and  science 
should  not  have  children  of  minds  as  powerful  as  their  own,  and 
these  reasons  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  propagation; 
Their  studies  are  carried  on,  owing  to  the  fiischiation  attendant 
on  the  prospect  of  discovery,  till  their  nervous  enei^es  become 
comparatively  exhausted.  If  in  this  state  they  marry,  their 
children  will  pay  the  penalty;  Another  cause  may  be,  that  men 
of  great  talent  may,  equally  with  others,  disregard  the  laws  of 
propagation,  and  unite  themselves  to  a  partner  of  inferior  abili-r 
ties.  The  laws  of  propagation  tell  us,  that  as  much  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  female  as  to  the  male ;  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  most  men  of  great  powers  have  derived  them 
from  their  mothers.  Among  other  considerations  connected  with. 
this  subject  is  the  age  at  which  it  is  most  proper  to  marry,  with 
the  view  to  the  health  both  of  parents  and  children.  The  civil 
law  permits  marriage  at  too  early  an  age ;  and  perhaps  it  should 
be  a  rule  that  it  should  not  be  allofwed  before  the  mental  ^iculties 
are  fully  developed,  the  brain  having  reached  its  full  size. 

Degeneration  as  well  as  improvement  seems  to  depend  on  ge-* 
neral  laws,  and  to  belong  to  those  of  propagation.  Though  the 
influence  of  propagation  is  greatest,  a  variety  of  circumstances 
tend  to  injure  the  constitution  of  animals.  What  is  called  breed- 
ing in  and  in  contributes  to  this ;  and  to  prevent  or  remedy  dege- 
neration, recourse  is  had  to  crossing  the  breed.  Families  wfaich> 
intermarry  too  closely  degenerate ;  and  hence  the  Mosaic  Iaw- 
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fyrlMi  marriageB  within  certain  degrees*  Th«t  law  which  pKw 
.Yeiits  royal  families  from  intermarrying  with  subjects  is  mis- 
jchlevous  to  a  great  degree ;  and  in  them  its  degenerating  effects 
are  seen,  in  the  tendency  to  immoral  conduct,  in  disease,  in  want 
of  capacity,  and  in  insanity.  The  same  holds  good  among  the 
Aristocracy;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  lords  of  the  creation 
would  belioYe,  that  beauty,  healthiness,  talent,  and  merit,  do  not 
exclusively  belong  to  exclusive  society.  This  subject  is,  however, 
too  extensive  to  be  followed  out« 

LOVB  OF  OFFBPRINO. 

The  next  faculty,  the  love  and  protection  of  children,  is  a  ne- 
cesnry  one  when  children  are  produced.  This  feeling  does  not 
depend  on  reason  any  more  than  the  first.  In  the  lower  animals 
it  is  easily  observed.  It  inspires  courage  even  in  the  most  timid 
of  them,  and  they  will  die  in  defence  of  their  young.  Equally 
prominent  we  find  it  in  the  human  race.  It  also  depends  for  its 
energy  on  the  development  of  its  organ  in  the  brain.  When  the 
organ  is  small,  the  manifestations  are  weak ;  and  persons  are  fre- 
quently met  with  who  disliJce  diildren  so  much  as  to  be  uneasy 
in  their  presenoei  It  will  never  be  found  small  in  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  young  persons,  and  in  amusing  them. 
Tb&4  feeling  may  be  abused,  and  hence  it  requires  education, 
to  prevent  its  running  to  excess.  In  such  a  state  it  leads  to 
the  over-indulgence  of  diildren,  so  as  to  nurse  their  passions  and 
destroy  their  health*  It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  a  child,  of  not 
many  months  M,  when  thwarted,  t4>  strike  its  mother  or  its 
nurse.  Ignorant  that  education  must  begin  as  soon  as  such 
things  are  observed,  the  mother  calls  on  those  around  to  admire 
the  spirit  of  the  babe,  little  dreaming  that  this  spirit  may  one 
day.  be  abused.  Nature  teaches  a  child  to  cry  whea  it  is  hungry, 
and  the  signal  is  readily  obeyed.  But  if  caution  b^g^  exercised, 
and  reason  be  not  called  in  to  repress  the  fieeling  wpte  consider- 
ing, the  cry  for  mere  gratification  will  be  mistaken  for  that  of  ne« 
cessity,  and  the  child  will  ere  long  obtain  the  complete  mastery. 
Indu^ence  promotes  the  abuse  of  the  fiiculties  in  the  child,  and 
many  a  one  has  lived  to  curse  the  hour  when  he  was  indulged. 
The  feeling,  in  its  due  exercise,  is  necessary  and  good.  When  it 
Is  felt  to  be  too  powerful,  it  is  virtue  to  keep  it  within  due 
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bounds.  Females  have  this  feeling  to  a  nlueh  gteatek*  d^re^ 
than  men.  Even  in  childhood,  it  is  evinced  in  the  eafe  of  doiU> 
Women  who  have  no  family  are  ofteh  observed  to  ex^ieiid  tfali 
feeling  on  dogs,  or  cats,  or  birds.  It  is  wrong  to  ridieule  thi^ 
for  it  is  only  an  innocent  and  amiable  way  of  gratifying  a  feeling 
which  it  is  not  ib  their  power  to  indulge  According  to  Nature's 
appointment.  It  seems  to  be  most  powerfully  excited  the  more 
helpless  its  object ;  and  it*  is  not  improbable  that  a  part  of  Iti 
function  is  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  maimed,«*-for  it  is  in  the 
sick  chamber  that  woman  shines,  and  draws  down  blessings  on  her 
head.  When  it  appears  weak,  it  may  be  exercised  in  various 
ways.  But  no  woman  ought  to  marry,  or  be  chosen  as  a  partner 
for  life,  in  whom  the  feeling  is  not  strong,  lest  the  fiimily  should 
be  neglected.    The  organ  is  large,  and  easily  observed. 

CONCENTEATIVENESS. 

The  next  faculty  in  order  is  that  now  named  Concientrativ^ 
ness,  or  the  power  to  bend  the  energies  of  the  other  ^ulties  t« 
one  object.  This  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  fiiculty  that 
leads  to  the  habitation  of  a  particular  place ;  that  as  it  led  some 
animals  to  burrow  in  the  earth,  some  birds  to  make  nestS  in  treet 
and  others  on  the  ground,  so  it  led  man  to  attach  himself  in  on^ 
case  to  a  mountainous,  in  another  to  a  champagne  country,  and 
so  forth.  These  functions  have  been  found  not  to  be  incompatible^ 
but  the  reasonings  on  the  subject  would  lead  us  too  far  fiivm  out 
present  object.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  feel 
satisfied  of  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty,  and  of  the  site  of  its 
organ ;  because,  when  it  is  of  full  size,  its  possessor  has  the  power 
of  bending  his  faculties  steadily  to  one  object  for  a  long  time,  whik 
he  in  whom  it  is  deficient  is  sensible  thal'Ms  l&culties  lire  restles% 
— and  this  is  my  own  case.  I  prepare  what  I  have  to  submit  to 
you  by  fits  ttiiS  starts,  and  not  at  one  sitting,  as  might  be  exs. 
pected.  SuTch  a  faculty  is  most  vfeltiable,  and  well  worth  exer-i 
cising  or  educating,  which  is  the  same  thing,  while  the  brain  is 
growing. 

ATTACHMENT. 
It  scarcely  needs  demonstration,  that  the  next  &culty  exists. 
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tliat  of  Adh^^eneis  or  AtUchment.  This  leads  to  Hying  in 
society,  to  the  formation  of  friendshipSL  It  extends  eren  to  in*, 
aaimace  things.  It  is  a  fkculty  to  be  encouraged,  and  is  scarcely 
eyer  abused. 

ANIMAL  COURAGE. 

The  next  faculty  has  been  called  Combativeness,— the  disposi. 
tion  to  quarrel,  to  contend,  to  fight.  Recently  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  give  it  the  tiame  Opposiveness.  Its  legitimate  function 
Appears  to  be  to  give  courage  in  self-defence.  A  desire  to  fight 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  mixture  of  animal  courage  with  a  desire  to 
injure,  which  belongs  to  the  faculty  to  be  next  spoken  of.  The 
iiin  in  a  bit  of  a  fight,  so  much  relished  by  our  neighbours  in  the 
Oreen  Isle,  is  never  complete  unless  there  be  some  broken  heads. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  they  say,  it  is  all  for  love,  for  there  is  not 
often  any  display  of  loss  of  temper  or  of  fury,  unless  when  ene- 
miea  are  engaged.  The  bit  of  fun  has  no  reference  to  hostili- 
ty,  and  the  pleasure  is  in  the  mere  fighting.  Many  a  diverting 
story  is  told  of  poor  Paddy's  propensity.  There  is  one,  which 
you  may  have  beard,  that  illustrates  the  coolness  with  which  he 
goes  about  to  procure  his  bit  of  fun*  A  gentleman  observed  at  a 
fur  a  man,  armed  with  a  goodly  shilelah,  going  round  the  outside 
of  a  tent,  and  feeling  all  about  it.  '^  What  are  you  after  there, 
Paddy  ?•♦  said  he.  *'  Please  your  honour,*'  says  Pat,  '*  I'm  feeling 
for  a  head."  On  he  went,  and  found  a  head,  to  which  he  forth- 
with applied  his  shilelah.  The  owner,  as  he  expected,  instantly 
came  forth  to  demand  who  had  broken  his  pate.  '^  And  wasn't  it 
my  own  seli^  jewel,"  says  our  friend, — and  to  it  they  went. 
Hearing  the  din,  others  rushed  out,  till  the  whole  fair  was  in 
commotion,  every  one  for  himself,  and  hundreds  of  heads  were 
broken,  and  all  in  pure  love.  However  much  we  may  be  di- 
verted by  such  manifestations,  they  are  clearly  a  gross  abuse  of  a 
feeling  given  to  us  for  most  useful  purposes.  Whenever  we  take 
a  view  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  we  discover  that,  unless  we 
possessed  some  such  feeling  as  this,  we  should  soon  fall  a  prey  to 
attack  from  other  animals  as  well  as  man,  who  is  so  prone  to 
abuse  his  faculties,  and  to  imitate  the  nature  of  his  inferiors  in 
creation.  It  gives  energy  and  activity  in  all  our  undertakings ; 
and,  in  moral  conduct,  enables  us  to  resist  temptation  to  do  what 
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is  wrong. .  Bangers  and  4ifficulties  which  tup^  those  who  ard 
little  endowed  with  it,  vanish  before  courage.  In  this  world  we 
have  to  contend  against  prejudice  and  hostile  power,  and  to  resiat 
every  encroachment  upon  liberty.  Being  thus  of ^  great  .valu# 
when  not  in  excess,  it  becomes  all  who  are  engaged  in  educating 
the  young  to  watdi  its  manifestations,  to  guide  them,  and  repress 
them  when  necessary.  Its  abuses  are  not  confined  to  fighting 
without  cause.  They  extend  to  contradiction,  arguing  agajnst 
conviction,  and  in  a  di^ositipn  to  disagree  with  others  when  np 
cause  for  difference  exists.  Persons  of  this  stamp  are  constantly 
met  with ;  and  nothing  is  better  known,  or  more  thoroughly  dis- 
liked, than  the  spirit  of  contradiction.  Such  persons,  however, 
are  not  difficult  to  manage.  If  we  desire  to  gain  a  pdnt  with 
them,  we  have  only  to  announce  an  opinion  different  firom  our 
own,  and  they  are  sure  to  go  our  way.  We  have  only  to  do  as 
the  Laird  of  Dumbiedykes  did  with  his  poney,  turn  its  head  away 
from  the  place  he  was  going  to.  In  many  children,  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  shews  itself  at  an  early  period.  To  every  thing 
they  say,  no.  This  early  indication  cannot  be  resisted  by  reason- 
ing or  warning ;  yet  education  must  not  be  neglected,  and  the 
best  way  to  proceed  may,  perhaps,  be  to  say  no  in  return  when 
any  desire  is  evinced.  But  mothers  are  very  inverse  to  do  this, 
and  incline  rather  to  indulge  their  own  love  of  offspring,  and 
nurses  are  apt  to  indulge  to  save  themselves  annoyance  and 
trouble.  Seeing,  however,  that  such  a  faculty  does  exist  in  the 
human  constitution,  and  the  dangers  of  abuse,  both  to  the  beloved 
object  and  to  others,  mothers  are  bound  to  act  as  guardians,  and 
in  doing  so  they  are  safe,  because  they  act  on  a  principle  founded 
in  nature.  And  they  owe  a  debt  to  society  likewise,  which  ex- 
pects them  to  do  their  duty.  When  the  organ  of  this  feeling  is 
over-excited  by  disease,  the  insanity,  especially  when  the  next 
&culty  to  be  mentioned  is  powerful,  is  dreadfiiL 

DSSTRUCTIVEKESS. 

There  may  be  some  whose  laature  is  so  ipild,  that  they  may 
shudder  and  feel  incredulous  when  it  is  announced  that  there  is 
such  a  faculty  in  human  nature  as  one  that  gives  an  impulse  to 
destroy.  A  little  observation  will,  however,  satisfy  us  on  this 
pmnt.    We  have  only  to  look  abroad  upon  Mature,  and  we  se^ 
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tliat  it  is  altogether  based  in  a  system  of  desttiiction  and  renova- 
tion.  Neither  the  greet  glt^e  itself,  ndr  BXiy  thing  in  the  land  or 
in  the  water,  is  exempt  from  its  laws.  One  generation  cometb, 
another  passeth  away.  It  is  so  ordered  that  no  organized  being 
'can  hre  without  taking  organisred  matter  as  sustenance,  and  that 
csnnot  be  done  without  one  living  thing  putting  another  to  death. 
The  vegetable  world  could  not  long  endure  without  a  supply  of 
'dead  organized  matter.  Some  of  the  lower  animals  destroy  other 
animals  for  food,  some  destroy  vegeUbles ;  man  destroys  both. 
Without  an  impulse  or  instinct  to  destroy,  man  could  not  sup- 
"port  life,  and  he  destroys  accordingly.  In  civilised  society  this 
impulse  is  greatly  subdued  by  the  existence  of  the  professions  of 
butchers  and  cooks.  It  is  only  those  in  whom  the  impulse  is 
Strong  who  betake  thraoselres  to  the  profession  of  butchers,  and 
such  persons  too  often  abuse  the  feeling  in  acts  of  unnecessary 
cruelty.  The  profession  is  a  most  useiiil  one,  and  is  not,  as 
many  conceive,  an  inhumane  one.  You  may  have  heard  of  the 
answer  of  a  butcher  to  a  lady  who  found  him  in  the  act  of  killing 
a  lamb,  and  who  reproached  him  for  his  cruelty.  What !  said 
he  to  her,  would  you  eat  the  lamb  alive  ?  The  lady  would  never 
have  thought  of  refusipg  to  eat  a  slice  of  delicate  roasted  lamb, 
but  want  of  observation  and  reflection  led  her  to  reproach  the 
butcher.  Such  is  the  state  of  education,  that  ladies  as  well  as 
Others  are  left  in  the  dark  concerning  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the 
institutions  of  their  Maker,  in  which  their  interest  and  happiness 
ta-e  so  deeply  involved. 

Besides  destruction  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  life,  the  im- 
pulse  is  of  great  importance  in  other  things.  For  example^  a  be- 
nevolent surgeon  could  not  perform  axi  operation  steadily  without 
a  considerable  endowment  of  it.  All  persons  who  work  with  edge 
tools  destroy  a  great  deal,  in  order  to  bring  materials  into  shape. 
We  destroy  coals  to  obtain  heat,  and  we  apply  heat  to  destroy 
other  things  tor  our  use  and  comfort.  A  thousand  examples  might 
>  be  given.  The  abuses  of  this  propeni^ty  lead  to  great  evik ;  and 
it  is  only  when  Uiese  happen  that  we  presume  to  question  the 
benevolence  oi  the  Creator,  when  we  have  ourselves  alone  to 
blame.  Many  institutions  of  Nature  seem  contrary  to  bene- 
volence, but  only  seem;  for  when  we  attend  to  what  passes 
around  us,  we  see  so  much  benevolence  that  we  may  rest  assured, 
when  we  incline  to  impeach  the  Creator,  It  is  in  igaonuKt  we  do 
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ao.  Our  dutj  is — ^not  to  abuse  HU  bounty,  and  thus  we  shall 
be  sate.  We  owe  much  of  the  abuse  of  this  faculty  to  not  edu- 
cating it  early,  and  promoting  the  development  of  its  antagonist 
faculty — ^that  of  Benevolence.  Children  are  prone  to  destroy  in- 
sects, and  to  break  various  articles,  and  nothing  is  done  to  lessen 
.this  inclination,  because  it  is  not  known  to  be  capable  of  educa- 
tion, and  because  the  love  of  offspring  is  too  much  indulged. 
From  the  predominance  of  this  faculty  proceed  anger,  ill  tem- 
per, rage.  Excited  by  disease,  and  in  a  state  of  insanity,  it  is 
most  formidable.  So  little  pains  are  taken  to  repress  this  feeling 
within  due  bounds,  and  yet,  so  annoyed  is  society  by  its  manifes- 
^tations,  that  a  multitude  of  terms  are  employed  to  express  the 
annoyance  that  is  felt.  A  man  is  said  to  be  harsh,  passionate, 
cruel,  severe,  fierce,  ferocious,  savage,  brutal,  and  so  forth ;  and 
the  words  beat,  bruise,  cut,  smash,  torture,  lash,  whip,  tear,  stab, 
kill,  &c  express  the  acts.  It  would  be  better,  had  we  less  occa- 
sion to  use  such  terms ;  and  early  training  is  the  only  method  to 
lessen  their  amount  until,  by  attention  to  the  laws  of  propagt- 
tion,  children  come  to  have  better  proportioned  brains, 

SECKETIVENESS. 

The  next  fiiculty  has  received  the  name  Secretiveness,  or  tlie 
instinct  to  conceal.  This  faculty  is  a  most  important  and  ua^l 
one,  while  its  abuse  leads  to  evil  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  any  iff 
the  gifts  of  God.  The  knowledge  of  the  existenoe  of  a  faculty  if, 
however,  the  first  step,  before  we  can  by  education  guard  against 
its  abuses.  This  one  seems  to  have  been  appointed  as  a  guard, 
to  prevent  the  improper  expression  of  the  other  Unities.  Every 
one  knows  the  mischiefs  to  society  that  arise  firom  an  unbridled 
tongue.  How  could  we  confide  in  a  friend,  if  that  friend  could 
not  keep  to  himself  that  which  we  entrust  to  him.  The  vary 
term  friendship  implies  the  possession  of  such  a  fiu;ulty ;  and  tl»e 
words  confidence  and  fidelity  would  be  useless  did  it  not  exist. 
Thoughts  arise,  unbidden,  to  which  it  would  be  improper  to  give 
utterance,  both  because  injury  to  oujRselves  and  injury  to  otiieiB 
might  be  the  consequence.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  this  power  of  the  mind ;  and  that  it  requirea  early  and 
sedulous  education  is  made  equally  certain  by  its  abuses,  Cus- 
( ning  is  a  quality  which  all  moral  men  detest,  and  it  is  an  abuse  of 
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this  fkcultjr.  It  is  too  often  mistaken  for  i^isdom ;  and  a  cunning 
rogue  is  too  often  esteemed  an  able  man.  When  this  fiicultj  is 
employed  to  bring  about  a  laudable  end,  and  when  it  requires  no 
immoral  action,  it  is  in  some  degree  cunning ;  but  this  word  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  compassing  of  ends  by  improper  means, 
suggested  by  this  and  other  Acuities.  Lord  Bacon  wrote  on  the 
subject  of  Cunning :  *<  We  take  cunning,"  says  he,  <^  for  a  sinis- 
ter or  crooked  wisdom ;  and  certainly  there  is  a  great  difference 
.between  a  cunning  man  and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in  point  of  ho- 
nesty, but  in  point  of  ability.  There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards, 
and  yet  cannot  play  them ;  so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in 
canvasses  and  factions  that  are  otherwise  very  weak  men!*'  As 
there  are  unprincipled  beings  in  society  who  are  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  neighbours,  it  would  lead  to  most  deplorable  con. 
V  sequences  had  we  not  the  power  to  counteract  their  designs.  It 
would  be  quite  intolerable  to  every  well  constituted  mind,  were 
thoughts  to  be  uttered  in  society  as  they  arise;  and  hence,  as 
thoughts  do  arise,  even  in  well-constituted  minds,  which  they  are 
aware  would  give  offence  if  expressed,  or  inflict  injury,  this  power 
is  given  to  repress  them.  Its  abuse  also  extends  to  injurious  ex- 
pression of  things  invented,  and  which  are  not  true.  Joined  to 
other  feelings,  which  perhaps  can  find  gratification  in  no  other 
.way,  and  are  unrestrained  by  moral  sense,  this  faculty  in  excess 
.leads  to  the  utterance  of  lies;  and  such  lies  are  quickly  propa-' 
gated  through  tlie  instrumentality  of  weak  minds,  which  are  gra- 
,tified  by  having  something  to  tell  which  another  person  does  not 
know,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  believe  what  they  tell  to  be 
true,  though  they  sear  their  consciences  to  the  injuries  they  in- 
flict. 

The  actions  arising  from  this  fiusulty,  either  well  or  ill  applied, 
might  be  illustrated  at  great  length ;  and  some  of  Its  manifesta- 
tions are  ludicrous,  some  hateful,  some  melancholy.  Its  uses  are 
innumerable  to  the  artist,  the  actor,  the  soldier,  the  poet ;  and,  in 
short,  wherever  design  is  implied.  Its  abuses  are  found  in  cun- 
ning, duplicity,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy ;  and  this  is  enough  to  lead 
to  care  in  the  training  of  the  youthful  mind.  Not  that  it  is  to  be 
wholly  repressed,  as  is  most  absurdly  attempted  with  many  facuU 
ties  by  unenlightened  teachers,  but  simply  r^^lated  into  sub- 
mission  to  the  moral  feelings. 
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ACQUISITIVENESS. 

Tke  next  &culty  is  tbe  propeneiity  to  acquire  »  aocumulato: 
Tbat  Buch  a  propentaty  exists  is  evidentf  more,  petliaps,  in  it8 
Abuses  than  in  the  legfltimate  purposes  for  which  the  Creator  in- 
tended it  He  has  gl'Ten  us  nothing  that  is  in  itself  evil ;  it  is  ire 
that  bring  evil  on  ourselves,  by  abusing  God's  gifts,  and  neglecting 
to  guard  our  children  against  abusing  the&L  The  use  of  this  Acuity 
is  to  prompt  us  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  ourselves  and  fiunilies, 
to  gain  the  meanaof  enjoying  superfluities,  in  the  ftroduction  of 
which  others  are  employed^  and  who  thus  reap  advantage  fr«Nft 
the  accumulation  of  capitaL  When  we  have  more  than  supplies 
•our  wants,  when  our  labour  yields  more,  then  we  have  wedth*; 
•and  this  wealth  is  distributed  to  others  who  labour;  and  iodustiy 
being  excited,  more  and  move  capital  Is  accumulated,  till  at  length 
a  whole  nation  becomes  wealthy^  Society,  Indeed,  could  not  exist 
but  for  the  impulse  given  by  this  Acuity*  Various  are  its  abuses. 
Those  who  covet  what  belongs  to  others^  who  accumulate  wealth 
and  hoard  it,  so  as  to  render  it  uselesa,  abuse  the  power.  Tbe 
crime  of  theft  is  prompted  by  it;  but  thieves  are  genenJly 
■idlers,  who  will  not  take  the  trouUe  to  earn  what  they  need,  or 
who  have  dissipated  what  they  may  have  had.  The  disposition 
to  possess  is  often  so  strong  in  those  who  have  abundance,  as  to 
take  the  form  of  Insanity.  Such  persons  steal  from  the  mere  love 
-of  stealing,  and  many  such  restore  the-  stolen  articles.  An  Eng- 
lish  lady  of  rank  was  known  to  pocket  every  thing  she  could  come 
at,  and  her  maid  r^ularly  searched  her  pockets  that  the  things 
-she. took  might  be  restored.  Some  childrm  are  observed  to  be 
greedy,  and  on  the  watch  to  snatch  at  whatever  may  be  o£fered 
to  them,  unwilling  to  part  with  what  they  have,  and  never  give 
a  share  to  their  playfellows*  Such  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand  how  unamiable  this  is,  and  their  better  feelings  should  be 
-encouraged,  with  the  view  to  repress  it.  Such  children  are  bom 
with  the  organ  of  this  faculty  in  an  undue  proportion,  and  Vhre- 
nology  is  a  great  help  to  discover  the  predominant  flings,  so  aa 
to  put  the  trainers  of  youth  upon  their  guard,  and  to  shew  them 
-where  to  apply  their  strongest  efforts.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
-during  eariy  Hfe  jcertain  organs  may  be  repressed  in  growth  by 
want  of  exercise,  and  others  cultivated  by  having  It.  An  in&nt 
school,  directed  by  a  sensible  teacher,  who  is  matter  of  Fhreiiok>« 
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gj,  is  the  scene  for  this,  and  is  invaluable  to  society ;  and  it  were 
well  tliat  infant-school  teachers  were  encouraged  by  better  remu- 
neration  than  what  they  now  receive.  I  do  not  scruple  to  say 
that  one  teacher  of  an  infimt-school,  properly  endowed  by  nature, 
and  qualified  by  his  own  indnstry,  is  worth  to  society  a  thousand 
of  those  expensive  nuMters  who  teach  mere  accomplisliments. 

CONSTRUCTIVENKSS. 

The  last  feculty  amonfr  the  propensities  is  thai  whieh  prompts 
to  construct,  and  need  not  detain  us  long;  It  gives  fiu:ility  of 
executing,  but  does  not  give  the  conception  of  things  to  be  exe- 
cuted. It  is  essential  to  artists  of  every  description.  It  may  be 
abused  in  the  formation  of  engines  of  destruction,  and  in  forging 
coin.  A  man  may  ruin  himself  by  building  houses,  and  so  forth. 
When  manifested  by  chitdren,  this  faculty  should  be  encouraged 
by  directing  it  to  useftil  objects. 

SELF-ESTEEM. 

'  We  now  come  to  the  second  genus  of  feelings,  the  Se  w tixents. 
The  first  of  the  inferior  sentiments  is  Self  Esteem.  That  this  is 
actually  a  ihculty  is  proved  by  its  different  degrees  in  diifbrent 
persons.  We  often  see  persons  esteeming  themselves  greatly, 
and  holding  their  heads  very  high  and  stiff,  and  occaiHonally  toss- 
ing them,  who  Imve  no  pretensions  to  set  themselves  above  others, 
either  on  account  of  superior  talent,  fortune  or  birth.  Others  we 
observe,  who  have  rank,  riches,  talents,  and  accomplishments,  who 
are  equally  remarkable  for  modesty  of  deportment.  A  moderate 
endowment  of  this  faculty  gives  dignity  of  deportment  and  noble- 
ness of  character,  when  united  to  superior  sentiments.  It  in- 
spires self.respect,  and  tends  to  prevent  descending  to  low  and 
mean  actions.  Its  abuse  is  seen  in  pride,  haughtiness,  presump- 
tion,  forwardness,  arrogance,  and  insolence ;  and  these  are  often 
evinced  when  talent  and  merit  of  every  kind  are  absent.  Such 
abuses,  which  are'  most  disagreeable  and  dibgusting  in  well^regu- 
lated  society,  are  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  training  of  the 
young,  among  whom  its  first  appearance  is  sometimes  very  early. 
Ko  one  employed  to  teach  should  have  self-esteem  in  excess.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  practise  as  well  as  to  preaeh. 
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lOVE  OF  APPLAUSE. 

The  next  faculty  is  sometimes  misteken  for  Self-Este^em.  It 
is  the  Love  of  Approbation.  This  is  geanaUj  much  strongta*  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  is  shewn  ev^en  in  early  childhood*  A 
vast,  deal  is  sacrificed  to  gain  applause;  and  in  modente  acti- 
vity it  is  extremely  useful.  It  produces  a  desire  to  please,  and 
renders  us  attentive  to  fame.  It  excites  a  wish  to  excel,  and 
produces  emulation.  When  things  of  importance  are  ita  object^ 
its  manifestation  is  called  Ambition ;  where  it  seeks  gratification 
in  trifles  it  is  Vanity.  There  are  h^her  sentiments,  to  be  spoken 
of  afterwards,  which  lead  men  to  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
applause  of  their  feUow*men  cannot  fail  to  add  to  then:  gratiflca* 
tion,  though  it  will  not  be  their  motive  to  acquire  it.  It  is  so 
feeble  in  some  individuals,  that  they  become  indifPerent,  and  care 
not  whether  their  actions  be  approved  or  condenmed,  and  as  lit* 
tie  for  the  feelings  of  others.  Joined  to  a  large  share  of  Self-Ea^^ 
teem,  it  leads  individuals  to  imagine  that  applause  is  a  debt  dua 
to  them  by  the  world  for  every  action  and  every  word  they  uttei, 
and  thus  renders  them  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  others.  A  mo- 
derate regard  to  the  opinion  and  good  will  <^  others,  may  be  al« 
most  said  to  be  the  chain  which  binds  civilized  society  together: 
When  strong,  this  feeling  tends  to  keep  others  in  check,  the  ma^ 
nifestations  of  which  would  be  disagreeable,  and  rouse  ethers  into 
activity  that  would  otherwise  sleep.  Many  persons  are  charita?. 
ble  without  any  motive  but  to  otitain  notice,.-^they  sound  the 
trumpet  before  them.  Many,  who  have  not  talent  to  perceive 
that  the  few  are  in  the  right,  join  themselves  to  the  multitude 
who  make  themselves  conspicuous,  even  in  folly.  Many  are  re- 
ligious  in  their  deportment  and  speech,  whose  hearts  are  far  from 
God,  seeking  his  &vour  less  than  the  favour  of  men,  and  join  in 
senseless  and  hypocritical  cabals  for  the  sake  of  distinction ;  and 
thus  they  may  forward  the  secret  views  of  men  who  deceive  them, 
while,  if  they  knew  the  object,  they  would  perhaps  condemn  itt 
The  inordinate  love  of  applause  leads  to  great  evils^  as  well  aa 
to  the  frivolities  of  dress  and  exterior  appearance.  It  exposes 
men  to  the  arts  of  flattery ;  and  to  sacrifice  their  fortune  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  they  imagine  gives  them  consequence  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  Many  feed  on  the  Ignorance  ^of  the  public,  and» 
instead  of  teaching  them  to  understand,  lead  them  byexoto^ 
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their  ignorant  Tanity,  and  nursing  erroneous  notions  of  truth*- 
Thus,  we  see  that  to  manage  this  feeling  in  the  young,  requires 
▼ery  great  attention  in  directing  them  to  seelc  its  gratification  on* 
ly  in  what  is  really  and  substantially  good  and  useful.  And  here 
I  may  notice  the  common  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
the  management  of  schools.  It  is  entirely  forgotten  that  children 
by  natural  constitution  difier  fVom  each  other  in  talents  and  dis- 
positions. Now,  supposhig  two  boys  or  two  girls,  one  of  them  pos* 
sesong  a  good  memory  and  the  other  a  bad  one,  and  that  both 
are  equally  endowed  with  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation. 
You  say  to  them.  Now,  children,  here  is  a  hymn,  if  you  hare  it  by 
heart  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you  shall  go  to  play,  and  the  one 
that  has  it  first  shall  have  the  medal  Here  we  have  the  desire 
fi>r  play  and  the  desire  for  distinction  roused  into  activity  in  both* 
But  the  natural  ability  of  the  one  child  enables  it  to  get  by  heart 
the  hymn  in  ten  minutes,  and  it  is  sent  out  to  play,  with  the  mei 
dal  dangling  by  a  ribbon  round  its  neck ;  while  tbe  other  can« 
not  accomplish  the  task  within  the  prescribed  time.  Now,  while 
the  one  is  rewarded  for  no  merit,  but  for  the  result  of  what  Na« 
ture  gave  it — for  no  efibrt ;  the  other  who,  being  less  endowed^ 
actually  made  the  greoM  effwt^  and  deserved  reward  fbr  so  doing; 
is  not  only  punished  by  the  deprivation  of  play,  but  its  Love  of 
Approbation  is  mortified,  and  it  becomes  dispirited  and  careless^ 
and  in  future  ceases  to  make  those  efforts  by  which  the  memory 
would  be  improved.  Thus  is  the  greatest  injustice  inflicted  upon 
the  individual  who  really  merited  reward,  and  much  injury  in  re* 
ibrence  to  its  future  progress*  I  can  speak  on  this  subject  as  I 
feel  \  for  in  this  manner  was  I  treated  during  the  most  precious 
years  of  my  life ;  and  were  I  now  to  attempt  to  compete  with  some 
children  at  school  in  getting  tasks  by  heart,  I  should  not  only  not 
gain  a  medal,  but  probably  receive  a  sound  whipping ;  and  yet, 
you  see  I  have  the  impudence  to  set  myself  up  us  a  teacher  of 
grown  up  men  and  women.  The  truth  is,  that  with  me,  as  with 
many  others,  my  education  did  not  begin  till  I  was  at  liberty  to 
educate  myself.  I  have  witnessed  some  horrible  instances  of  the 
utter  ignorance  of  human  nature  evinced  by  teachers,  wfao>  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  time,  and  most  of  it  at  the  present 
day,  believe  man  to  be  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  on  which  any  thing 
may  be  written,  or  a  lump  of  plastic  clay,  on  which  any  shape 
may  be  moulded  they  may  take  a  fancy  to*    The  love  of  appro* 
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bution  id  a  powerful  motive  to  work  u^on,  and  wouM  be  of  most 
eesentuil  service  in  educating  other  faculties  if  fjroperly  managtid. 
In  the  ordinary  mode  of  management  it  is,  in  fact,  employed 
either  to  be  itseii' nursed  into  sheer  vanity^and  minister  to  pride^ 
or  mortified  so  as  to  quell  all  useful  exertion.  I  would  hare  pa- 
rents and  teachers  to  reflect  deeply  on  this  subject,  and  that  they 
would  forthwith  proceed  to  study  the  true  philosophy  of  man, 
which  exhibits  what  he  really  is,  and  unfolds  the  mode  in  whidr 
he  is  to  be  managed.    But  I  must  ciirry  the  warning  fiurther. 

Mortified  liove  of  Approbation  leads  to  the  excitement  of  other 
feelings  in  the  manner  of  abus^.  In  the  first  plaoe^  dislike  to 
tasks  leads  directly  to  dislike  of  the  task-master;  and  Deslnte.^ 
tiveneas  longs  for  revenge,  Secreiiveness  fiir  escape;  and  tiie  Sai 
like  extends  to  the  individual  preferred ;  and  thus  bad  paasions  tse 
set  to  work.  Nor  does  the  evil  rest  soiety  upon  the  one  who  Is 
unjustly  treated  and  mortified.  An  undue  sense  of  supcviority  la 
nursed  in  the  mind  of  the  favoured  indiridual^  which  rouses  pride^ 
and  a  contempt  for  the  unsucoessful  candidate.  Cupidity  ia  «be 
encouraged;  and  thus  are  excited,  by  the  most  direct  menna^ 
those  very  feelings  which  parents  and  teachers  are  most  anxleua 
to  suppress.  It  is  not  always  that  favoured  candidates  at  achoel 
become  distinguisbed  in  after  life,  either  finr  attainments  or  amla^ 
bio  character.  It  is  the  errors  of  eduoatlon  chat  create  so  wide  a 
separation  betwetti  the  aristocracy  and  the  people— 4he  miatakea 
and  ruinous  principle  of  fi&vouritism.  The  pride  of  the  ooe^ 
nursed  and  cherished  by  a  system  ruinous  to  moral  health,  deaiitt 
the  right  of  the  other  to  the  acquirement  of  knowle^.  Xhir 
other  seeks  it  for  itself,  discovers  that  natural  endowments  are 
not  the  gift  of  art ;  and,  not  being  rightly  guided,  oomes  to  hate 
and  to  desire  to  destroy  those  who,  were  education  placed  on  a 
proper  footing,  would  be  their  fiiends^  and  their  respected  and 
beloved  leaders  in  all  that  is  great  and  worthy.  When  thia  sbaU 
happen,  and  there  is  now  a  clear  prospect  before  us  that  a  system 
of  national  education  will  &e  long  be  founded  on  rational  princ^ 
ples,>  the  people  will  cease  to  listen  to  itinerant  and  designing  de» 
magogues;  and  high  and  loar,  and  rich  and  poor,  will  say  to  each 
other,  Are  we  not  men  and  brethren  ?  and  act  accordingly,  each 
an  honourable  part* 
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CAUTIOUSNESS, 


The  next  iicuUy  we  haye  to  consider  is  that  which  has  re- 
ceived  the  name  of  Cautiousness,  or  Ciicumspeetion  i  and  it  is 
considered  to  be  the  prinitire  fieeling  which  we  call  Fear.  This 
miff^t  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  absence  of  Courage.  But 
the  absence  of  any  &culty  cannot  produce  what  is  a  positive  ftel- 
ing.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  most  courageous  persons  are 
not  insensible  to  tlie  presence  of  danger,  or  to  the  risk  that  may 
be  run  by  performing  certain  actions.  When  Cautiousness  is 
feeble,  it  allows  courage  to  prompt  rash  and  incomldenite  actions ; 
when  powerful,  it  does  not  diminish  the  power  to  hee  danger 
when  necessary,  but  says,  *^  Take  care  how  you  proceed.*'  With* 
out  a  feeling  of  this  sort,  the  world  would  be  a  scene  of*  anarchy  t 
and  no  man  could  deem  himself  safe  In  the  society  of  his  feUows. 
Circumspection  leads  him  to  consider  both  what  his  own  conduct 
should  be,  and  what  he  may  expect  from  others.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  courage,  and  a  great. one  of  Cautiousneso,  produce 
eowardioe.  This  &ct,  therefore,  instead  of  having  permitted  the 
invention  of  the  opprobrious  epithets,  coward  and  poltroon,  should 
lead  us  to  regard  an  excess  of  fear  as  a  natural  kifirmity  which 
nothing  can  prevent ;  to  be  compaasionated,  not  oontemned.  It 
may  be  a  new  thing  to  some  of  you  to  know,  that  a  small  endow- 
ment of  courage,  and  a  large  one  of  caution,  leads,  in  certain  dr- 
cumstanoes  in  which  an  individual  may  be  placed,  to  suicide. 
Self-£steem  and  Love  of  Approbation  being  deeply  mortified  and 
disappointed,  the  £ear  of  disgrace,  and  no  prospect  of  recovering 
station  or  character  qipearing^  and  courage  not  being  present  to 
sustain  the  individual  against  misfortune,  he  deprives  himself  of 
Hfe.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  many  observations.  An  ex- 
cess of  fear  may  lead  to  criminal  actions  in  reference  to  others, 
in  order  that  threatened  misfortunes  may  be  avoided.  This  also 
tends  to  render  liie  miserable,  by  leading  to  fear  of  misfortune^ 
happening  which  are  never  to  come  to  pass.  This  feeling  is  ge« 
nerally  stronger  in  childhood  than  afterwards ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  young  while  their  other  fiicuities  are  only  in  progress 
to  ripeness,  and  leads  them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Children 
in  whom  it  may  not  be  fully  developed  should  not  be  left  to  them- 
selves. This  feeling  is  too  often  brought  to  a  morbid  state,  by 
mothers,  nurses,  and  schoolmasters.    To  save  themselves  trouble^ 
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they  excite  terror,  and  too  often  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and 
nourish  that  verj  thing  which  they  would  be  diatreased  to  aee 
displayed  in  after  lite,  namely^  cowardice.  Teachers  of  religion 
are  not  aware  of  the  degree  to  which  they  sink  human  naturei 
when  they  dwell  more  on  the  fear  of  hell  than  on  the  love  of 
God.  If  the  love  of  God  to  us  pasaeth  understanding,  surely  our 
love  to  Him  should  be  promoted,  as  being  better  calculated  to 
produce  fiiith  and  good  woiics,  than  terror  of  His  power*  It  is  & 
sad  mistake  also  to  make  God*s  word  a  book  of  tasks.  Some  even  . 
iasist  on  children  getting  portions  of  it  by  heart  by  way  of  pun* 
ishment.  This  does  nothing  but  excite  a  dislike  to  the  Bible^ 
and  in  after  life  leads  to  that  which  is  so  much  dreaded,  infidelity  ; 
for,  when  reason  comes  to  be  mature,  and  all  the  youthful  misery 
that  was  inflicted  by  Bible  tasks  and  punishments  is  remexpbered, 
and  when  it  is  seen  how  widely  men  who  profess  Christianity  Aif* 
i&r  in  the  meaning  which  they  attach  to  yarious  parts  of  its  con^ 
tents,  and  how  Utterly  they  dispute  about  them,  the  result  is 
either  disregard  and  indifference,  or  a  critical  examination  of  dee^^ 
trinea  about  which  disputes  are  carried  on,  which  possibly  ends  in 
sceptkism*  Thus,  I  conceive  that  the  origin  of  not  a  little  of  that^ 
in^elity,  and  even  heathenism,  which  is  so  much  complained  of 
as  having  arisen  in  modem  times,  is  to  be  feund  ia  making  the 
Bible  a  school-book,  and  exciting  dislike  to  it  instead  of  affection^ 
"llliis  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fiict,  that  almost  atl 
men  who  have  been  most  distinguished  by  their  reasoning  pow* 
era,  are  those  against  whom  the  cry  of  infidelity  has  been  loud« 
est.  They  may  be  supposed  to  have  seen  nothing  in  the  disputes 
of  theokgiaba  but  battles  about  straws,  and  to  have  said,  ^^  That 
about  which  such  contentions  arise  cannot  be  a  revelatien,*'  and 
they  set  aside  the  Bible  accordingly*  I  humbly  conceive  that 
Christianity  will  never  have  its  proper  effect  on  the  conduct  and 
improvement  of  mankind,  till  more  wisdom  shall  be  displayed  in 
the  mode  of  teaching  it,  and  above  aU,  until  religion  shall  ceasd 
to  be  med  sa  a  bugbear  to  excite  the  fears  of  children.  The  ex** 
citement  of  such  fears  lays  the  foundation  of  insanity ;  and  I  b&* 
lieve  that  the  religiously  insane  exceed  in  numbers  all  others 
who  are  in  confinement.  If,  cm  the  present  occasion,  I  should 
have  permitted  my  own  Cautiousness  to  be  so  overcome  by  my 
sense  of  duty,  as  to  have  made  me,  by  these  remarks,  give  offence^ 
to  any  one,  I  shall  deeply  .regret  it.    But  I  wiU  never  conceal 
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my  opinioiif  that  the  genuine  object  of  religious  teaching  is  to 
amend  men's  conduct,  by  leading  them  to  obey  the  Christian 
^iommanda  and  precepts,  which  are  the  will  of  God.  If  that  be 
not  the  ol^ect,  I  cannot  understand  why  so  many  commands  and 
precepts  having  such  a  tendency  are  contained  in  the  GospeL 
That  something  is  wrong  I  am  satisfied  of;  for  my  intercourse 
with  society  has  been  long  enough  to  prove  to  me^that  the  com* 
mands  and  precepts  of  Christ  are  not  better  attended  to  now 
than  heretofore,  and  perhaps  are  even  more  neglected  among 
ail  ranks  of  society,  though  tiie  same  means  of  teaching  Christia* 
nity  have  always  existed.  I  may  be  wrong  in  attributing  this 
wholly  to  fault  in  early  education ;  but  this  is  doubtless  one  great 
cause,  and  it  is  with  this  only  I  have  to  do  at  present* 

BEKEVOLBNCE. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  superior  or  Moral  Sentimenta  % 
and  the  first  of  these  in  order  is  Benevolence.  Men  are  found 
to  differ  in  their  disposition  to  do  kind  and  charitable  actkms. 
Some  appear  to  devote  their  lives  to  charity,  while  others  are 
selfish  and  griping.  This  difierence  appears  m  diildhood.  Na* 
tions  differ  in  this  respect.  That  this  is  an  innate  faculty  la 
proved  also  by  the  observation  of  similar  differences  among  ani« 
mals,  especially  dogs.  The  moral  virtue  of  charity  is  placed 
al>ove  all  others  by  the  Christian  code.  Some  misti^gly  sup# 
pose  that  it  consisu  in  the  mere  act  of  giving  alms,  and  contri« 
buting  to  public  charitable  institutions ;  and  many  are  induced  to 
give  from  their  love  of  applause,  desiring  to  see  thefar  names  in 
subscription  Hats  and  newspaper  paragraphs.  The  fainate  feeling 
is  directed  by  the  Christian  code  to  obey  its  dictates  in  secret, 
and  not  to  let  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  doeth*  Mere 
ostentatious  gifts  cannot  therefore  be  with  certainty  attributed  to 
this  feeling.  It  shews  itself  in  many  other  ways.  It  produces  « 
general  kindness  of  manner,  a  readiness  to  oblige^  and  instanta* 
neous  desire  to  relieve  distress  the  moment  it  is  presented.  It 
gives  what  is  called  amiability  of  character,  and  good  nature;  and 
true  it  is'  that  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  a  text  which, 
I  apprehend,  by  being  in  general  most  wrongfully  interpreted^ 
leads  to  giving  with  the  hand  when,  as  we  speak,  the  heart  is  not 
concerned.    We  are  apt  to  overlook  many  fiiults  in  persons  who 
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«te  good-iiatiirtd.  How  oftien  do  we  hear  acCiona  which  are  con- 
demned softened  down  by  the  exdamatinn,  ^'  O,  but  he  is  one  of 
the  best-natured  fellows  in  the  world/  Kow,  it  is  in  this  sense  I 
wmAd  interpret  the  text,  that  charity  covers  or  conceab  a  multi* 
tvie  of  sins,  but  by  no  means  secures  their  forgiveness.  Yet  I 
have  heard  the  forgiveness,  or  absolution,  often  preached  when 
charity  was  recomnieiided ;  and  many  good  people,  who  would 
otherwise  keep  their  money  to  themselves,  are  induced  to  give, 
by  the  idea  that  they  thus  purchase  indulgence  and  pardon, — a 
doctrine  savouring  very  much  of  one  sad  and  gross  error  of  the 
Eoman  church,  which  has  most  effectually  misinterpreted  the 
text  to  enrich  itself,  while  we  seem  to  do  so  for  the  better  pur- 
pose of  doing  good  to  our  teliow  creatures.  Elevating  and  de* 
Hghtful  as  the  exercise  of  this  divine  sentiment  is,  it  nevertheless 
requires  education.  However  beautiful  it  is  in  all  its  forms  of 
goodness  and  mercy,  in  man  it  is  sometimes  too  strong,  sometimes 
too  weak.  In  the  latter  case  it  requires  encouragement,  in  the 
former  regulation.  When  too  strong  it  leads  to  indiscriminate 
ahns-giviog,  and  thus  runs  the  risk  of  administering  to  the  dis- 
soluteness of  the  reckless,  and  the  depravity  of  the  wicked. 
Joined  to  a  high  degree  of  Love  of  Approbation,  it  tends  to  ex. 
travagance  and  waste,  and  to  the  ruin  of  fortune,  becoming  a  prey 
to  the  cunning.  It  cannot  resist  tales  of  distress,  real  or  untrue. 
It  becomes,  in  short,  a  dupe  to  every  sdieme  pretending  to  be  for 
the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  any  sha^e,  whether  such 
schemes  have  been  well  digested  and  reasonable  or  not.  If  one* 
half  of  the  misery  and  ignorance  of  our  own  countrymen  were 
known  to  our  charitable  folk,  not  a  tithe  of  the  money  that  goes 
to  foreign  purposes,  and  which  is  seldom  or  ever  accounted  fbr 
by  the  itinerants  who  collect  it,  would  go  to  such  a  destination  ; 
for  it  should  be  considered  as  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  Christian 
code,  first  to  provide  for  our  own.  It  is  therefore  a  proper  say- 
Ing,  that  charity  begins  at  home,  though  it  be  sometimes  applied 
ironically.  Wh^  the  feeling  is  strong,  it  should  be  led  under 
the  dominion  of  reflection,  and  the  sentiment  of  Justice,  to  be 
afterwards  treated  of.  When  weak,  it  should  be  seduloudy  ex^ 
ercised  by  practice,  for  preaching  alone  will  do  little  to  en- 
courage it. 
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VEVBRATIOX. 


The  next  faculty  has  been  named  that  of  Venemtion.  In  con- 
nection with  others,  it  produces  religious  ftelings,  but  by  itself 
gives  the  tendency  to  yenerate  and  respect  superiority  in  gene* 
xal.  It  leads  up  to  God ;  but  it  inspires  respect  also  for  power 
and  worth,  and  also  to  regard  what  is  ancient,  and  what  has  been 
mentioned  formerly,  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  Many  per* 
sons  collect  antiquities  merely  because  they  are  so,  and  without 
any  regard  to  theic  use  in  elucidating  history. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  depart  from  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  Faculties,  and  consider  those  the  combined  action  of  which 
produce  the  religious  character.  All  nations  and  tribes  have 
been  found  to  have  some  sort  of  religion.  Some  propitiate  onl^ 
the  good,  others  only  the  evil  spirit.  Some  worship  the  heaven* 
ly  bodies,  others  graven  images.  The  religious  sentiment  is  uni- 
veraal,  and  is  an  innate  part  of  the  human  constitution^  from 
which  it  cannot  be  eradicated  by  human  means* 

I 
WONDER. 

It  is  evident  that,  to  constitute  what  is  meant  by  the  term  re* 
iigious  feeling,  there  must  be  something  more  than  mere  venenu 
tion.  There  must  be  something  that  raises  this  to  a  supi«me 
degree.  Hence  we  find,  in  the  human  constitution,  a  feeling  that 
leads  to  a  desire  for  what  is  wonderful,  surprising,  marv^ouli^ 
and  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature.  Whenever  we  begin  le 
study  the  book  of  Nature,  we  at  once  perceive  the  result  of  power 
and  intelligence,  far  beyond  any  thing  manifested  by  our  own 
race ;  and  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  a  great  First  Cause.  Mai^ 
however,  being  fond^of  seeing  causes,  has,  in  his  ignorance^  sup- 
posed that  this  power  resided  In  the  heavenly  bodies ;  or,  having 
oDce  made  for  himself  representations  of  an  unseen  power,  be  has 
come  to  the  absurd  belief  that  the  images  were  actually  the  beings 
who  were  worshipped,  and  here  is  the  origin  of  idolatry.  Many 
persons  show  a  great  fondness  for  tales  of  wonder.  They  are  in- 
clined to  give  faith  to  dreams,  and  to  believe  in  magic,  witchcraft, 
and  in  every  kind  of  mystery.  Miracles  and  prophecies,  whether 
true  or  &l8e,  find  in  this  feeling  a  ready  listener  $  and  it  leadi^ 
when  powerful  ot  ill-regulated,  to  superstition  in  all  its  degrading 
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/p9r99$-^iAtorting  true  religion ;  to  which,  nevertheless^  it  is,  in 
its  mq#ii^  state,  essential.  When  the  organ  of  this  ikcultj  of 
M^rvtUousoiBBS  or  Wonder  is  diseased^  a  most  melancholy  insa- 
Bi^  m  tilft  Qonsequence.  Legislators  of  all  ages,  aware  of  the 
lHfil|e9i^9€(ihis  ieeling,  have  made  use  of  it  to  enforce  their  laws, 
te  «0fatof(  in  the  name  of  the  Deity  or  other  supernatural 
poKfi^.T*  In  our  own  day,  many  religious  sects  exhibit  its  inor- 
dipit)^  action.  While,  therefore,  a  moderate  endowment  of  this 
^tflty  is  essential  to  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  unseen  power, 
too  much  of  it  leads  to  every  kind  of  irrational  superstition,  and 
|oo  little  renders  religious  feeling  weak.  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
observed  that  some  persons  are  rationally  religious,  that  others 
carry  religion  into  every  thing  so  as  to  annoy  and  disturb  society, 
and  others,  again,  create  disturbance  and  produce  uneasiness  to 
their  neighbours,  by  laughing  at  and  mocking  the  expression  of 
their  feelings.  Seeing,  then,  that  men  become  superstitious  firom 
fin  excess  of  a  feeling  implanted  in  their  natural  constituticm,-. 
that  the  same  cause  in  moderation  produces  calm  and  sober  wor- 
ship,— and  that,  when  there  is  a  low  endowment,  there  is  so  lit- 
tle of  this  feeling  as  to  lead. to  its  being  contemned  in  others,  we 
have  at  once  the  best  possible  reason  for  warring  with  intoier- 
gute^  and  rousing  benevolence.  Let  us  reflect,  that  we  can- 
Aot  help  having  the  feelings  which  the  Creator  has  himself  im^ 
{Wanted  in  us,  and  that  we  ought  to  bear  with  what  we  may  con- 
jsider  as  the  fallings  of  others.  It  is  unchristian  to  believe,  as 
many  do,  that  different  religious  denominations  are  insincere  in 
tkmr  pnyfessions.  It  is  true  that  priests,  who  in  all  times  have 
unhappily  evinced  an  inordinate  love  of  power,  have  turned  this 
feeling  into  a  tool  for  unhallowed  ends.  By  nourishing  it  with 
great  assiduity,  the  priests  of  Rome  enriched  themselves  by  de- 
stroying the  minds  of  the  people ;  first  leading  them  to  believe 
what  was  irrational,  and  then  contriving,  by  a  skilful  manage- 
ment, to  induce  men  to  sin,  with  the  view  to  levy  money  to  sub- 
serve their  own  guilt.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that, 
even  in  the  corrupted  mass  of  the  Aoman  system,  there  wer^  or 
are,  no  sincere  men.  There  are  many,  but  they  are  misguided. 
And  it  is  just  as  true  that  there  are  insincere  men  among  all  sect^ 
•its  that  they  exist  among  the  Koman  Catholics.  To  make  reli- 
gion an  engine  of  temporal  power,  or  a  means  to  gratify  selfish- 
ly in  my  way,  whether  in  the  shape  of  the  creed  of  one  sect  or 
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akiother,  appears  to  be  a  monstrous  pervendon  of  it.  But  I  need 
say  no  more  to  satisfy  you  that  that  fiu^oltj,  which  designing  men 
may  direct  to  abuse,  requires  most  careful  nurture.  As  far  as 
my  own  observation  has  gone,  it  appears  the  most  apt  to  run 
into  excess  of  almost  all  the  faculties ;  and  when  once  it  giftns 
ascendancy,  no  power  of  reasoning  can  bring  it  back  to  the  ra« 
tional  homage  due  to  the  Great  Author  of  our  being.  Even 
well  meaning  men,  when  they  have  this  faculty  in  excess,  do  in. 
finite  mischief,  by  their  exertions  to  bring  the  minds  of  others 
into  the  same  state.  I  will  not,  however,  dwell  on  this  melan- 
choly subject.  I  will  only  add,  that,  while  the  mass  of  the  peo» 
pie  is  kept  in  ignorance, — while  the  knowledge  of  God's  works, 
in  which  he  is  manifested,  is  hidden  firom  them,  they  will  be  ever 
exposed  to  the  notion  that,  if  they  go  through  certain  ceremonies, 
ihey  may  gratify  their  desires  iu  whatever  way  they  Uke ;  and  it 
» too  common,  even  in  this  country,  to  see  a  man  in  church  on 
Sunday,  who  will  steal  your  goods  on  Monday,  get  drunk  on 
Tuesday,  and  tell  falsehoods  every  day.  This  is  the  usual  result 
of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  until  knowledge  shall  be  sent 
widely  amongst  the  people,  their  reign  will  continue  undistrubed. 
Ko  other  method  has  yet  succeeded  any  wh6re,  and  it  is  time  it 
should  be  tried.  But  there  is  yet  another  faculty  [that  has  a 
great  share  in  exciting  religious  feeling,  and  is  one  of  the  great, 
est  blessings  we  have  received. 

HOPE. 

•  This  is  the  feeling  of  Hope,  which,  it  has  been  well  observed, 
is  necessary  to  the  li^piness  of  man  in  every  situation*  I  forget 
which  poet  it  is  that  exclainut-. 

O  Ueoed  Hoipe,  that  lets  the  captive  firee, 
While  fettets  Mod  his  Umtas—iHio  to  tbaaidL 
Showa  rosy  health,  and  riches  to  the  poor  1 

Its  existence  as  a  primitive  innate  faculty  seems  quite  evident. 
In  different  individuals  it  operates  with  more  or  less  energy,  ac- 
cording  to  the  size  of  its  organ.  Some  are  very  easily  thrown 
into  a  state  of  despair,  while,  under  similar  circumstances,  others 
are  cheerful,  and  continue  to  look  to  an  end  of  their  troubles^  and 
the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  When  excessively  active 
4t  leads  to  the  most  unfounded  expectations^  even  to  dedre  what 
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ft  ImpiMililr  .  It  ia  the  excessive  eaergy  of  this  fiicttitjtlmtle«is 
t»  JwlMit  I0  called  building  castles  in  the  air.  When  feeble,  attd 
when  Cuitiousness  is  pow^ol,  low  spirits^  melandiolyy  and  de* 
iprir  TCMII9  whenever  any  desire  is  thwarted.  Hope  leads  to 
tlM<  belief^  that  whatever  any  other  faculty  desires  may  be  ob- 
tifaMd.  It  tometimei  leads  to  indolence  and  carelessness,  from 
Ijieiilet  that  things  will  come  round  of  themselves.  The  opera- 
Um  if  Hope,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the  affidrs  of  this  world ; 
Ibr  at  expands  its  wings  for  a  flight  to  another  region,  believing 
and  resting  in  the  sure  promise  of  Christianity  that  there  is  ano* 
ther  and  a  better  state  of  existence*  Hope  is  desirable  T  but 
there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  an  individual  than  a  dls* 
position  to  be  credulous.  An  excess  of  the  feeling  of  Wonder 
leads  to  this  in  one  way<»  and  that  of  Hope  in  another;  and 
when  both  feelings  are  strong,  credulity  is  the  more  easily  im« 
posed  upon.  Hence  it  is  of  importance  to  regulate  them  bo^ 
in  early  life,  lest,  on  the  one  hand,  the  individual  should  hl&  a 
prey  to  designing  men,  or,  on  the  other,  injure  his  pn>speet8  by 
trusting  to  improbable  events ;  or,  overwhelmed  by  both,  destroy 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  and  disturb  that  of  others.  We  can  noir 
see  how  the  religious  feeling,  properly  so  called,  is  produced. 
The  feeling  of  Wonder  leads  to  the  conviction  of  unseien  power  $ 
and  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being ;  Veneration  leads  to  the  adoration  of  that  power  $ 
and  Hope  fills  the  mind  with  confidence  in  the  object  of  venera- 
tion fulfilling  all  our  reasonable  desires,  eveiAfe  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  happiness,  if  we  exert  ourselves  to  discover  His  laws, 
and  to  obey  them.  The  existence  of  an  innate  fiiculty  of  Hope 
is  a  strpng  proof  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  For  as  we  can- 
not  think  of  the  Creator  otherwise  than  as  of  a  perfectly  Beiiev». 
lent  Being,  we  must  conclude  that,  if  there  was  to  be  no  such 
state.  He  would  not  have  permitted  us  to  hope  for  it. 

We  now  also  see  why,  when  well  regulated,  the  feculties  of 
Wonder,  Hope,  and  Benevolence,  are  held  up  by  high  authority 
as  feelings  to  be  anxiously  cultivated ;  for  it  is  they  who  produce 
feith,  hope,  and  charity.  The  more  we  inquire  into  and  study 
our  own  nature,  the  more  clearly  are  we  satisfied  that  the  Chris* 
tian  morality  is  not,  as  too  many  are  apt  to  think,  too  elevated 
fer  human  nature.  The  Creator  has  implanted  in  us  such  poiv^« 
as,  when  duly  cultivated  and  regulated,  lead  w  to  bdieve  it  te  be 
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n0  chimera  that  man  may,  and  indeed  will,  improve  iliiMISt*tit^ 
iVt  last  the  kingdoms  of  ibis  world  shall  merge  into  one  f^rlttt  and 
uniformlj  moral  and  religious  fiunily.  -  lutO     •. «. 

<  JUSTICE.  U   4    iW  •* 

«s  i  .bMlfti 
-  The  next  fiu^ttHy  which  I  propose  to  consider  is  th4  4teMe  «f 
right  and  wrong*  of  Justice,  or,  as  it  has  been  named,  CoAMm* 
tiousness.  This  facultj  does  not  discover  to  us  what  is  righ!i;'i«l 
what  Ib  wrong,  which  is  the  province  of  other  faculties,  or  ratM 
of  a  combination'  of  them ;  but  when  once  that  which  is  right  is 
determined,  this  feeling  binds  us  to  prefer  what  is  right  He 
who  has  more  of  the  lower  propensities  than  of  Benevolence  or 
Veneration,  will  call  that  just  which  a  person  with  the  endow- 
ment reversed  will  call  unjust.  It  is  said  in  the  book  of  Pro* 
verbs, — ^  Every  way  of  a  man  is  clean  in  his  own  eyes,  but  the 
Lord  pondereth  the  heart."  Instances  have  been  known  of  cri» 
minals  robbing  the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor,  and  such  indivi- 
duals will  justify  their  actions.  The  combination  of  the  other  fa- 
culties with  Conscientiousness,  accounts  for  the  various  principles 
which  regulate, the  enactment  of  laws,  and  the  degrees  of  punish- 
ment awarded  to  their  infraction.  Few  will  maintain  that  the 
infliction  of  bodily  injury  without  cause  is  just  This  being  de- 
termined  to  be  ui\)ust,  a  proper  endowment  of  the  faculty  of 
Qpnscientiousness  will  prevent  us  from  inflicting  iiyury  even  to 
benefit  ourselves.  A  man  with  good  Benevolence  and  Conscien- 
tipusness  may,  under  the  sudden  and  violent  excitement  of  pas- 
s|^n^.  kill  another ;  but  as  soon  as  passion  cools,  his  prevailing  char- 
acter  will  contradict  the  act,  and  he  will  bitterly  repent  When 
Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  are  feeble,  there  will  be 
np  repentance,  there  can  be  none.  Particular  Acuities  may  feel 
disappointment,  but  repentance  is  difierent,*~it  is  sorrow  ibr  ha- 
ving committed  an  action  which  we  know  to  be  wrong,  and  this 
is  given  by  the  fiiculty  now  under  consideration.  From  the  cir. 
cumstance  that  the  natural  faculties  of  man  have  not  been  under- 
stood, and  consequently  left  uncultivated,  they  are  less  under  the 
guidance  of  a  sense  of  justice  than  they  ought  to  be;  they  think 
more  of  themselves  tlian  ef  others.  Therefore,  as  there  are  so  few 
who,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  it  has 
become  necessary  not  to  trust  to  the  consdence  of  men,,  but  to 
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)eif act  laws,  which  defermiae  what  justice  is,  and  to  enforce  it. 
Laws,  howeTer,  are  too  often  founded  on  what  our  moral  feelings^ 
when  consulted,  condemn  as  erroneous  principles.  Men  differ- 
ing in  mental  constitution  differ  on  such  points,  and  debates  en* 
sue.  As  it  Is  necessary  to  legislate,  the  minority  is  allowed  to  do 
so.  When  once  law  is  established,  then  Conscientiousness  con* 
demns  its  infraction,  although  reason  may  tell^urthat  the  law  is 
imperfect,  or  even  unjust  in  its  operation*  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  ages  must  pass  away  before  the  law  will  be  unnecessary,  but 
it  is  our  duty  to  hasten  the  blessed  time,  if  it  be  destined  ever  to 
come.  It  is  a  lamentable,  but  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  this 
important  faculty  is  far  oltener  found  deficient  than  any  other. 
Selfishnesa  is  the  ruling  principle  of  action,  and  conscience  is  al* 
lowed  to  sleep,  and  is  not  so  often  nor  so  easily  pricked  as  many 
are  inclined  to  believe.  It  is  true  that  a  corrupt  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  good  fruit;  and,  as  St  Paul  says,  ^  the  natural  man 
receives  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolish* 
ness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  discern  them  because  they  are  spi* 
ritually  discerned."  If,  then,  we  see  it  is  necessary  to  cuiti* 
vate  that  by  which  men  may  come  to  discern  what  is  just  and 
right,  let  us  no  longer  neglect  the  study  of  man's  nature,  and  the 
cultivation  of  this  faculty,  which  is  so  low  in  the  race  at  present* 
Children,  before  they  are  educated,  shew  great  differences  in  re- 
&rence  to  this  fiKulty  of  ConscientieusnesF.  Some  of  them  ai^ 
pleased  when  justice  is  spoken  of,  and  others  are  indifferent.  la 
the  play-ground  of  an  infant  school,  (and  without  an  ample  space 
fbr  this  such  a  school  is  useless),  these  differences  soon  become 
visible  to  a  master  properly  endowed  with  perceptive  faculties  ; 
and  a  judicious  one  will  know  how  to  proceed  both  with  precept 
and  example.  Every  faculty  improves  by  exercise,  and  this  la 
one  of  infinite  importance  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  We 
can  now  explain  how  it  happens  that  religion  and  monJity  are  • 
sometimes  separated  in  differrat  individuals.  A  man  may  leel 
the  religious  impulse  in  full  force,  and  yet  have  but  little  sense 
of  justice.  This  may  assist  in  explaining  the  aj^arent  anomaly 
of  persons  assuming  the  religious  habit  whose  lives  are  by  no 
means  exemplary.  I  fear  that,  in  the  Roman  Church,  what  we 
read  about  priests,  monks,  and  friars,  is  but  too  true ;  and  it  proves 
that  the  one  feeling  may  exist  without  the  other,  and  lead  to  con* 
fidence  in  ceremonies,  and  fimns,  and  gifls,  and  penance,  lor  wip«  • 
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log  away  rin.  Agsro,  a.mau  may  have  the  •Irongwt  feeUng  of 
justice,  and  but  ^ttle  of  religion ;  such  persons  are  also  frequtot* 
\y  met  with.  All  this,  however,  ought  to  convince  us  that  it  is 
uncharitable  to  deal  in  denunciations  of  such  men.  All  the  abutt 
that  can  be  hurled  against  them  is  useless.  The  Ethicqnan  can- 
not change  his  skin,  nor  the  leopard  his  spots.  The  business  of  • 
the  true  Christian  is  not  to  revile,  contrary  to  the  commaiidQir 
his  Master,  hut  to  exert  himself  to  turn  men  from  the  error  of 
their  ways  by  every  means  within  his  reach ;  but  reviling  is  not 
among  them*  The  improvement  and  enlightenment  of  the  un« 
derstanding,  so  that  it  shall  be  our  guide,  under  the  controul  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  are  the  legitimate  means.  I  say,  under  the  con- 
troul of  the  moral  sentiments,  for  without  this  the  intellect  may 
be,  and  too  often  is,  grossly  misapplied ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sentiments  without  intellect  act  blindly.  4nd  when  the  nature 
of  man^s  constitution  shall  conie  to  be  known,  then  not  one  will  be 
called  to  teach  either  divine  or  secular  things,  who  is  not  by  na- 
tme  fitted  for  the  important  office.  We  cannot  make  thei>rancb 
of  a  tree  that  has  grown  crooked  gprow  back  into  a  straight  line^  but 
if  we  deal  with  the  sapling  it  wiU  bend  to  our  wiU.  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de« 
part  from  it.  How  very  few  have  reflected  that  error  is  per. 
petuated  by  ill^directed  education,  or  the  neglect  of  it  Do  we 
not  know  that  the  Jesuits  attended  to  thia^  and  selected  their 
pupils,  and  twisted  their  growth,  to  make  them  as  themselves? 
Is  it  not  known  that  this  means  is  employed  for  every  trade  and. 
profession  ?  and  for  that  of  priest  also?  Why  not  use  it  to  e£> 
feet  the  general  improvement  of  the  whole  of  the  human  con. 
stitution,  and  to  render  the  better  part  of  it  more  firuitful,  and 
the  worse  part  barren  ?  No  Jesuits  can  exist  where  the  people 
are  educated  and  enlightened,-.no  tricks  can  thus  be  played  upon 
them.  Ail  superstition,  and  all  immoral  religious  systems,  will 
vanish,  and  pure  Christianity  will  flourish,  undisturbed  by  sec- 
tarian spirit 

FIRMNESS. 

We  now  come  to  the  faculty  which  has  received  the  name 
Firmness.  It  is  observed  of  some  persons  that  they  are  easy  to 
be  entreated,  that  they  are  infirm  of  purpose,  and  yielding,  and 
waverings  and  unable  to  come  to  any  determinate  resolution. 
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Others,  ageAn^  are  fbuiid  to  be  the  reverse.  They  will  not  yield 
to  entreaty,  they  are  fixed  te  their  principles,  and  will  not  de- 
viate to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  They  attend  to  nothing  but 
the  object  immediately  before  them, — they  are  uniform  and 
steady  in  their  conduct,  and  they  may  be  depended  on  when  they 
engage  to  do  any  thing, — they  are,  in  short,  firm.  When  it  is 
too  active,  this  faculty  produces  stubbornness,  infatuation,  obsti- 
nacy,  disobedience.  When  a  man  who  has  it  powerful,  and  Con- 
scientiousness deficient,  resolves  to  attain  an  end  by  the  commis- 
sion  of  crime,  he  will  lay  Iiis  plans,  and  persevere  even  through 
adverse  circumstances,  till  his  purpose  is  attained.  Such  a  being, 
especially  with  much  Self-Esteem,  will  never  acknowledge  him- 
self in  the  wrong;  and  if  a  considerable  endowment  of  Secretive- 
ness  be  added,  he  will  never  confess  his  crime,  but  declare  him- 
self innocent  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  and  persist  in 
bis  declaration.  This  faculty  is  of  great  value  when  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  directed  to  what  is  useful  and  praise- 
worthy. Deficient  children  should  be  encouraged  to  persevere, 
by  shewing  them  some  desirable  object  placed  within  their  reach, 
and  to  be  obtained  by  overcoming  obstacles.  But  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  set  more  than  one  child  to  work  for  the  sake  of  the 
same  object,  for  this  would  lead  to  injustice,  by  allowing  a  child 
well  endowed  to  overcome  and  mortify  his  weaker  schoolfellow, 
and  retard  progress  instead  of  forwarding  the  object  in  view.  A 
phrenologist  can  tell  at  once  which  of  several  children  are  the  most 
persevering.  A  schoolmaster,  for  example,  may  place  an  orange 
withifi  sight,  put  various  obstructions  in  the  road  to  it,  some  of 
which  have  to  be  scrambled  over,  some  to  be  crawled  under,  so  that 
the  I'oad  becomes  tortuous,  and  a  stone  or  something  else  has  to  be 
removed,  and  so  on.  He  then  selects  a  persevering  child,  shows 
him  the  orange,  and  tells  him  he  may  have  it  for  the  trouble  of 
taking  it,  and  it  will  be  got  at  to  a  certainty.  But  while  the  per- 
severing child  is  at  work  to  obtain  the  prize,  the  less  persevering 
should  be  made  to  look  on,  and  if  the  master  applauds  when  each 
obstacle  is  overcome,  the  others  will  instinctively  applaud  too, 
and  will  regard  the  affair  as  diversion.  Another  orange  being 
piaoed,  a  less  persevering  child  is  to  be  set  to  work.;  and  thus,  by 
gi3idually  increasing  the  difficulties  in  this  and  other  contrivances, 
a  weak  organ  will  become  stronger.  The  example  of  the  well 
endowed  should  always  be  exhibited,  but  never  so  as  to  mortify. 
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IDEALITY. 

The  next  faculty  to  be  noticed,  ia  one  which  you  may  find  it 
more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  any  of  the  preceding,  especially 
as  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  compressing  my  observations  as 
much  as  possible ;  and  my  purpose  being  chiefly  to  induce  you  to 
go  farther,  and  to  consult  books,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  princi- 
ples I  briefly  refer  to.  Some  persons  are  called  sanguine.  Their 
ideas  are  perpetually  running  after  what  ought  to  be,  and  they 
cannot  rest  satisfied  with  what  is.  Tbey  clothe  every  thing  in 
its  fairest  suit,  and  every  thing  they  desire  to  be  perfect.  They 
become  easily  exalted;  express  themselves  warmly,  in  lofty 
words,  and  rapturously.  All  is  what  we  call  ideal, — and  the  feel- 
ing that  excites  this  warmth  and  enthusiasm  has  been  named 
Ideality.  It  is  the  basis  of  poetry.  Many  who  have  a  full  en- 
dowment of  this,  write  and  speak  true  poetry,  though  not  ex- 
pressed in  verses,  or  aided  by  the  jingle  of  rhymes.  Poets  de- 
light in  pourtraying  imaginary  life  and  scenery,  and  this  in  thfe 
most  florid  diction.  In  them  the  faculty  is  strong ;  but  all  who 
have  it  so  are  not  necessarily  poets.  The  faculty  exerts  its  in- 
fluence on  all  the  other  powers.  A  painter  endowed  with  a  mo- 
derate share  of  it,  gives  us  simply  portraits ;  with  a  larger  share 
his  portraits  have  a  certain  air  or  action  in  them ;  and  when  he  is 
still  farther  endowed,  he  becomes  an  historical  painter,  and  his 
productions  partake  of  sublimity.  It  adds  vastly  to  the  power  of 
the  musician,  whether  in  composition  or  execution.  In  short,  in 
whichever  way  the  more  prominent  faculties  lead,  this  faculty  of 
Ideality  tends  to  produce  enthusiasm.  Till  I  was  writing  these 
sentences,  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  this  faculty  might,  and 
probably  does,  constitute  a  portion  of  the  religious  character. 
But  not  recollecting  whether  this  has  occurred  to  any  one  else, 
I  may  be  mistaken.  Yet  it  strikes  me,  that,  since  it  excites 
a  desire  for  perfection  in  all  things,  it  leads  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  perfection  of  the  Creator  in  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness ; 
that,  in  searching  into  His  works,  it  rouses  an  extraordinary  ad- 
miration of  them,  and  directs  us  at  once  to  their  Author.  Many 
view  the  works  of  art  and  of  nature  with  equal  indifference,  and 
I  conceive  that  this  ^ulty  leads  to  genuine  and  lively  admira- 
'  tion  of  both.  ^Children  frequently  evince  the  operation  of  this 
Acuity  without  being  educated,  though  it  is  not  commonly  no- 
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ticed.  Enthusiasm  may  be  carried  too  far ;  and  looking  for  what 
cannot  be  realized  leads  to'  despondency.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  this  faculty  needs  to  be  repressed ;  and  a  strong  endowment 
of  it  leads  to  excellence  in  all  the  fine  and  mechanical  arts.  Even 
in  the  manufacture  of  very  ordinary  things,  a  workman  having  a 
good  share  of  the  feeling,  will  give  the  article  a  neatness  which 
another  does  not  seem  to  know  how  to  produce. 

WIT. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  true  func- 
tion of  the  faculty  which  was  originally  named  Wit.  As  we  un- 
derstand this  word,  it  is  evidently  connected  with  intellect.  A 
jest  is  made  and  we  laugh,  and  even  those  laugh  who  cannot  make 
a  jest  or  say  a  witty  thing.  Some,  however,  do  not  laugh  even 
at  great  wit.  Repartee,  and  a  play  upon  words,  require  quick- 
ness of  perception  and  ready  expression.  There  are  also  what  we 
call  practical  jokes,  in  which  the  intellect  has  no  concern,  but 
which  make  us  laugh  notwithstanding.  Caricatures  make  lis 
laugh.  It  is  probable  that  the  faculty  in  question  gives  a  dispo- 
sition to  be  merry  without  r^i|;ard  to  what  excites  it.  Some  per- 
sons can  scarcely  speak  without  laughing,  and  do  so  l)eartily 
when  there  is  nothing  apparent  to  excite  the  laugh.  The  faculty 
seems  to  make  people  inclined  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  in  the  name  Mirthfulness.  Wit, 
whkh  is  a  word  peculiar  to  the  English  and  German  languages, 
seems  to  be  an  effort  of  intellect  designed  to  produce  laughter 
in  others.  But  I  must  not  dwell  on  metaphysical  distinctions. 
You  will  agree,  1  doubt  not,  that  some  persons  are  more  witty 
than  others ;  and,  therefore,  some  must  have  a  peculiar  mental 
endowment  more  powerful  than  othersi.  It  is  a  happy  disposi- 
tion, and  confers  much  pleasure  and  amusement  when  properly 
directed. 

IMITATION. 

The  exactness  with  which  some  persons  can  imitate  the  actions, 
voice^  and  mode  of  expression,  of  othen,  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  there  exists  a  special  faculty  of  Imitation ;  and  experience 
has  determined  that  it  does  exist.    It  is  more  active  in  childhood 
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than  in  after  life,  and  we  obsenre  that  children  learn  a  great  deal 
bj  imitation.  Those  who  are  largely  endowed  with  it  use.  ges- 
tures when  they  speak ;  and  I  have  seen  individuals  who  could 
.not  sit  still  while  describing  what  they  wished  quietly  in  words, 
but  got  up  and  exhibited  what  they  meant  in  action.  Not  only 
do  they  imitate  their  fellow.men,  but  the  cries  and  actions  of  ani- 
mals. They  are  fond  of  acting,  and  of  dramatic  representations ; 
but,  of  itself,  the  faculty  does  not  constitute  an  actor.  In  com- 
l^ination  with  other  Acuities,  it  determines  the  inclination  to  act, 
but  the  other  faculties  determine  the  line  of  characters  to  be 
acted.  Actors  with  a  good  power  of  imitation,  often  fail  in  at- 
tempting to  delineate  what  they  do  not  feeL  This  faculty  does 
not  confine  itself  to  acting,  but  to  the  arts.  In  drawhig  and 
sculpture  it  gives  ease  and  expression.  That  this  faculty  is  use- 
ful cannot  be  doubted,  since  it  enables  us  to  ayail  ourselves  of 
the  discoveries  of  others,  and  to  attain  useful  ends  by  doing  as 
others  do,  and  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  amusement.  But 
this  useful  faculty  may  also  be  misapplied  and  abused.  For  ex« 
ample,  it  is  abused  when  the  failings  and  infirmities  of  others 
are  imitated  for  the  purposes  of  ridicule  and  mockery.  It  is  also 
abused  when  employed  to  compass  immoral  purposes  of  any  kind. 
When  other  Acuities  are  well  regulated,  and  the  moral  influence 
powerful,  there  is  little  risk  of  this  being  abused. 


We  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  Faculties,  the  Jktel- 
LECTUAL.  Without  their  assistance  all  the  fiiculties  we  have 
been  considering  act  blindly,  and  from  mere  impulse,  as  many  of 
them  do  in  the  lower  creation^  and  too  often  are  suffered  to  do  so 
in  the  higher.  Unless  guided  by  inteUigence,  the  very  highest 
sentiments  continually  err.  It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  cultivated 
intellect  that  the  savage  worships  stocks  and  stones,  and  multi- 
tudes in  civilized  countries  are  led  to  blind  submission  to  the 
dictates  of  weak  or  designing  priests.  Religious  despotism  inter- 
diets  the  exercise  of  reason.  Beason  is  given  by  God  to  man- 
kind, not  to  be  hoodwinked,  but  to  be  employed  to  draw  us  nearer 
to  Him.  Unenlightened  obedience  is  nothing  better  than  the 
obedience  of  a  horse  to  the  bridle^  or  of  Uie  dog  to  the  wluBtie^ 
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Nor  can  the  fear  of  the  kw  be  an  enlightened  source  of  obedience. 
Neither  is  blind  belief,  not  laid  on  the  foundation  of  reason,  what 
we  can  suppose  acceptable  to  the  Creator.  Whatever  is  done  to 
enforce  blind  obedience  is  tyranny,  and  is  calculated  only  to  per* 
petuate  error,  and  evil,  and  misery  on  mankind.  Yet  this  tyranny 
is  extensively  exercised  in  our  own  country,  and  the  consequence 
1^  that  morality  is  not  improved,  and  religious  observances  and 
creeds  become  less  respected,  as  is  evinced  in  the  agitation  of  the 
p^resent  times.  We  shall  not  have  peace  until  knowledge  is  the 
portion  of  all^  and  the  reasoning  powers  called  into  action  to  de- 
termine what  is  best  for  society.  I  should  begin  by  considering 
the  External  Senses,  which  serve  as  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  mind  and  the  external  world.  The  subject  is  very 
interesting,  but  would  lead  us  too  far.  The  Importance  of  their 
being  in  a  perfect  state  is  sufficiently  obvious.  We  shall,  there- 
ibre,  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  division  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Faculties,  the  Perceptive,  which  notice  the  existence  tff 
-external  objects  and  their  physical  qualities.  ^ 

INDIVIDUALITY  AND  EVENTUALITY. 

We  often  meet  with  persons  who  know  something  of  every 
thing  Uiat  passes  around  them — who  desire  to  know  every  thin^ 
— ^possess  a  great  store  of  facts,  individual  and  eventual— and  axe 
very  agreeable  in  society,  being  what  are  called  clever  or  brilliant 
persons.  Such  persons,  however,  may  not  be  profound,  or  capable 
of  making  discoveries  for  themselves. 

The  i&culty  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is — of  simple 
existence— is  named  Individuality.  The  kind  of  dispositiosi 
which  observes  what  passes,  arises  from  'a  faculty  which  has  re- 
'ceived  the  name  of  Eventuality.  These  excite  all  the  other 
'fiiculties  to  contribute  to  their  gratification.  They  are  essen- 
tial to  what  we  call  attention  to  what  is  passing,  and  contri- 
bute to  safety.  There  is  greater  curiosity,  or  inquisitiveness, 
among  children  than  among  adults.  They  are  always  calling 
out— Let  me  hear,  or  Let  me  see,  or  Let  me  taste,  or  smelL 
They  should  always  be  indulged  in  this,  and  the  properties  and 
quaHties  of  objects  distinctly  explained  to  them.  This  not 
only  makes  them  happy  and  contented  in  the  mean  time,  btit 
affords  them  a  large  stock  of  knowledge,  that  will  greatly  ai- 
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sist  them  in  after  life,  and  save  them  vast  labour.  Teachers,  ak 
well  as  parents,  are  in  general  too  ill  provided  with  knowledge 
themselves  to  be  able  to  gratify  the  natural  curiosity  of  children ; 
and,  to  hide  their  ignorance,  too  often  answer  an  innocent  ques- 
tion with  a  rebuff.  I  remember  expressing  a  curiosity  to  know 
what  soap  was  made  ofj  and  got  no  satisfaction ;  my  curionty  was 
damped ;  and  it  is  a  fhct,  that  I  did  not  know  what  soap  is  made 
of  until  I  attended  a  course  of  Chemistry,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  my  age.  It  is  foolish  to  say  to  children  that  it  is  too  soon  for 
them  to  know  what  they  ask  for,  as  they  cannot  understand  it. 
Try  them,  at  all  events ;  and  if  any  thing  occurs  which  they  do 
not  comprehend,  let  them  understand  that  their  powers  of  mind 
will  increase  as  they  grow  older,  and  that,  if  they  be  careful  of 
health,  and  attend  to  what  they  are  advised  to  do,  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  be  fully  gratified.  Satisfy  them  that  educa- 
tion must  be  gradual  and  they  will  be  patient;  and  probably, 
when  they  are  anxious,  they  will  ask,  not  a  direct  question,  but. 
Do  you  think  I  could  understand  such  or  such  a  thing,  if  you  were 
to  explain  it  to  me  ?  Again — parents,  if  they  do  not  know  what 
children  ask,  ought  never  to  answer  erroneously,  but  at  once  con- 
fess ignorance,  and  promise  the  child  to  refer  to  some  person  wh'o 
knows,  or  to  a  book.  But  the  truth  is,  that  to  be  a  good  teacher 
of  children  requires,  I  may  say,  great  and  universal  talent,  andii 
most  extensive  store  of  knowledge.  Other  teachers  require  a 
'knowledge  of  only  one  branch ;  but  a  teacher  of  infants  must 
know  every  thing ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  hoped  the  nation  will,  in 
the  plan  for  national  education  now  contemplated,  provide  am- 
ply for  such  men,  and  seek  for  them  every  where.  Our  present 
in&nt- schools  are  a  very  great  step ;  but,  to  be  perfect,  many  steps 
have  yet  to  be  ascended.  It  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  on 
the  education  of  the  first  six  years  of  life  depends  the  future 
health  and  the  future  character.  For  such  an  end  no  pains,  no 
expense,  should  be  grudged;  and,  from  the  labours  of  the  Educa- 
tion  Committee  of  Parliament,  we  may  expect  an  improvement 
in  education  of  vast  extent. 

FORAf. 

Of  qualities,  the  faculty  of  Configuration  or  Form  recognizes 
one.    Nothing  can  exist  without  having  form ;  and  the  fiiculty  is 
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exhibited  in  Btreogtb  and  weakness  as  others  are.  Some  persona 
remember  faces  which  they  have  once  seen,  and  know  persons 
again  in  this  way.  Others  foi^t  them*  Some  even  can  tell  who 
persons  are  at  a  distance  by  their  form  and  manner  of  walking. 
By  means  of  this  faculty,  we  can  tell  whether  a  portrait  is  like 
the  original,  and  persons  differ  very  much  when  tried  by  this 
test.  I  have  known  persons  declare  a  facsimile  not  like  the  ori^ 
.ginal.  Some  nations  are  remarkable  for  this  faculty ;  the  Chinese 
and  the  French,  for  example.  The  French  are  more  skilful  than 
the  English  in  the  invention  of  patterns,  and  lience  their  fashions 
have  long  taken  the  lead.  Without  it  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory could  net  be  successfully  attempted,  nor  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge  or  art  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  forms.  Tliis 
faculty  leads  us  to  give  form  to  every  thing  which  occurs  to  us, 
or  of  which  we  are  informed.  It  is  of  essential  use,  and  affords 
much  gratification. 

SKBB. 

The  next  Percq)tive  Faculty  is  that  of  Size.  The  notion  of 
size,  or  of  dimension,  is  different  irom  any  belonging  to  Form, 
because  two  things  having  the  same  form  may  differ  vastly  in 
size.  Some  persons  who  have  this  faculty  powerful,  can  guess 
the  various  dimensions  of  an  object,  or  distances,  with  wonderful 
facility  and  exactness.  Hence  it  is  worthy  of  being  cultivated* 
It  is  of  essential  use  to  architects,  and  mechanicians,  and  artists 
generally,  as  well  as  to  geometricians. 

WEIGHT  OR  FORCK. 

The  next  faculty  has  been  called  that  of  Weight,  or  Resist- 
ance^ or  Force,  which  last  seems  to  be  the  most  general  term  that 
can  be  employed  to  denote  it ;  for  weight  is  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion, and  resistance  is  a  sense  of  something  opposing  force^  By 
comparing  degrees  of  the  force  of  gravitation  excited  on  different 
bodies^  or  different  masses  of  the  same  body,  we  come  to  know 
what  we  call  their  different  weights.  We  commonly  measure 
forces  by  weight,  by  ascertaining  what  weight  is  necessary  to 
overcome  resistance.  It  is  the  activity  of  this  faculty  that  en« 
ables  us  to  letan  by  experience  to  judge  what  amount  offeree  is 
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needed  ta  orercome  any  obstacle,  or  eflfect  any  purpose.  We  do 
not,  after  experience,  employ  so  much  force  to  move  a  ball  of 
cork  as  one  of  lead.  The  Acuity,  then,  seems  to  give  us  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  muscubu'  force  or  power,  and  of  all  other 
forces,  whatever  may  be  their  origin,  and  teaches  us  to  estimate 
and  how  to  use  them.  The  sense  of  touch  is  apparently  resolva- 
ble into  that  of  force,  as  it  operates  only  by  resistance  to  force. 
■  But  I  will  not  detain  you  with  such  discussions*  If  you  look  in- 
to the  Phrenological  Journal  you  will  find  some  papers  on  the 
subject  by  my  friend  Mr  Simpson  and  myselfj  and  I  believe  we 
are  at  last  pretty  nearly  agreed. 

COLOUR. 

The  next  faculty  is  that  of  Colour.  That  there  is  a  special 
£iculty  for  colour  seems  indisputable.  Many  persons  have  been 
known  whose  vision  was  perfect  in  reference  to  light,  who  could 
not  recognise  one  colour  from  another.  I  have  myself  been  ac- 
quainted with  individuals  who  were^ficient  in  this  quality. 
Some  can  distinguish  only  white  aim  black ;  others  cannot  distin- 
guish blue  and  green.  There  is  a  person  now  living  in  £diQ« 
burgh  who  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  draper,  but  from  the 
extraordinary  mistakes  he  made  in  respect  to  the  colour  of  goods 
which  customers  wanted,  he  was  obliged  to  foUow  another  pro- 
fession.  It  often  happens  that  a  person  can  draw  very  well  who 
cannot  paint,  producing  only  daubs  when  the  attempt  is  made. 
Though  this  faculty  perceives  colours  and  their  harmonies,  it  does 
not  give  the  power  of  applying  them.  That  depends  on  higher 
intellectual  faculties ;  and,  where  they  are  weak,  we  see  colours 
applied  and  arranged  without  taste,  and  in  a  glaring  incongruous 
manner.  We  see  this  sad  want  of  taste  in  the  vile  manner  in 
ivhich  prints  hung  up  in  schools  are  daubed.  It  is  better  to  have 
the  prints  without  colour,  or  well  coloured,  otherwise  the  taste  of 
the  young  people  may  be  sadly  vitiated.  I  do  not  speak  of  taste 
in  reference  to  painting  or  drawing  alone,  but  to  the  tasteful  use 
of  colours  by  those  who  may  become  artists  in  pattern  drawing, 
enamelHng,  paper  staining,  calico  printing,  painting  on  earthen- 
ware, &c.,  in  all  of  which  good  taste  is  requisite ;  and  therefore  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  ill-coloured  prints  should  he  forth- 
with banished  from  schoolrooms,  and  really  good  opes  substituted. 
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'Otherwise  harm  will  be  done  to  this  faculty  instead  of  its  l^ing 
'  improved.    When  a  child  is  observed  to  hesitate  and  mistake  one 
colour  tor  another,  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  it  is  because 
it  forgets  the  name,  or  cannot  distinguish  the  colour. 

LOCALITY. 

We  now  come  to  the  intellectual  Acuities  which  perceive  the 
Relations  of  External  Objects.  The  first  of  these  has  beeii 
named  Locality,  or  Relative  Position,  which  last  term  conveys 
its  function  most  distinctly.  This  faculty  was  first  recognised 
by  the  observation  that  some  persons  could  find  their  way  by  re- 
cognising places  where  they  had  been,  while  others  either  could 
not,  or  could  with  difficulty.  To  find  one's  way,  it  is  necessary 
'to  mark  the  position  of  objects  relatively  to  each  other.  This 
faculty  is  necessary  to  astronomers,  whose  science  could  not  ad- 
vance without  a  careful  observation  of  relative  positions.  To  nd- 
'  vigators  and  geographers  it  is  essential  It  gives,  when  active,  a 
propensity  to  travel  Some  animals  possess  this  faculty  in  an 
extraordinary  degree^  and  you  must  ail  have  heard  stories  of  dogs 
finding  their  way  in  a  wonderful  manner.  It  is  this  that  seems 
to  be  periodically  excited  in  migrating  animals.  It  also  gives  the 
pleasure  derived  from  scenery ;  and  is  indispensable  to  the  painter 
who  composes  landscapes,  that  he  may  give  all  the  objects  such 
relative  positions  as  make  them  harmonize  in  their  forms  and  co- 
lours. To  such  persons  as  are  little  endowed  with  this  faculty, 
pictures,  however  interesting  to  others,  convey  no  satis&ction, 
and  they  appear  to  have  no  perception  of  perspective.  Its  uses, 
then,  are  apparent.  When  over  active,  it  produces  restlessness, 
a  desire  for  constant  change  of  place,  and  for  new  scenes.  It  is  a 
faculty  that  merits  cultivation  in  childhood,  when  it  appears  de- 
ficient especially.  It  is  necessary  in  the  sublimest  of  the  sciences, 
and  is  a  source  of  much  instruction  and  pleasure. 

NUMBER. 

The  next  fiiculty  is  that  of  Calculation  or  Number.  It  is  well 
known  that  individuals  difier  greatly  in  their  powers  of  calcula- 
tion. Some  have  had  il  so  strong  and  active  as  to  have  been  pub- 
licly exhibited.     One  of  them,  the  celebrated  George  Bidder, 
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told  me  that  his  power  became  known  to  himself  in  consequence 
of  his  having  been  behind  some  of  his  schoolfellows  in  repeating 
the  multiplication  table,  which  thej  did  by  rote,  as  many  do;  but 
he  was  not  so  quick  in  getting  things  by  heart.    His  attention 
having  been  roused  by  fault  having  been  found  with  him  (I  fur- 
get  whether  he  said  he  had  been  punished),  be  found  that  he 
could  calculate  each  step  of  the  table  with  great  rapidity,  and  by 
doing  so  repeat  the  table  as  fast  and  faster  than  others.    He  then, 
by  mental  processes  which  occurred  to  him,  came  to  solve  ques- 
tions without  the  assistance  of  written  figures,  and  consequently 
not  only  got  far  before  those  who  had  rules  merely  by  rote,  but 
excelled  and  astonished  his  teachers.    I  used  to  have  Bidder  fre- 
quently at  my  house,  and  often  surprised  my  guests  by  making 
them  ask  him  questions  out  of  a  ready  reckoner,  which  he  solved 
alniost  before  the  questions  were  uttered.    He  would  mentally 
solve  in  a  minute  such  a  question  as  this:    Suppose  a  wheel 
of  4  feet  diameter  to  run  on  a  road  and  make  50  revolutions 
in  a  minute,  how  far  would  the  carriage  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached  go  in  10  hours  ?     Of  the  vast  use  of  this  faculty  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  in  life  I  need  not  speak.    No  one  doubts 
the  importance  of  cultivating  it,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to 
it.    The  apparatus  of  Wilderspin  is  admirably  adapted  to  giving 
notions  of  number,  to  making  children  learn  certain  facts  re- 
lated to  number  in  a  better  way  than  altogether  by  rote.    But 
I  think  very  young  children  may  be  induced  to  exercise  the  fa- 
culty of  number  in  a  more  efficient  way  than  merely  getting 
words,  the  names  of  numbers,  and  the  results  of  calculation  which 
are  facts.    The  true  exercise  is  to  make  them  find  out  something 
like  method  and  combination,  and  I  think  this  may  be  done,  at 
least  if  I  may  judge  from  an  experiment  I  once  made  in  the 
Dingwall  Infant  school,  and  of  which  I  believe  the  master  has 
availed  himself.    It  was  this ;  the  children  were  singing  out  the 
pence  table,  and  I  stopped  them  at — thirty  pence  is  two  and  six- 
pence.    How  do  you  find  out,  children,  that  thirty  pence  is  two 
and  sixpence  ?  I  said.    They  all  looked  at  me  with  very  grave 
and  anxious  faces,  and  I  paused  a  while,  seeing  that  their  minds 
W^re  at  work.    I  then  hinted  the  first  step,  by  saying,  Tell  me 
how  many  pennies  make  a  sixpence.     Six,  was  instantaneously 
screamed.    "Well  then,  children,  how  many  sixpences  are  in  a 
shilling?    Two,  were  the  ready  answers.    Now,  then,  how  nmch^ 
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i9  two  sixes  ?  Twelve.  Very  well ;  How  manj  pennies  are  there 
in  a  shilling  ?  Twelve.  Very  well ;  you  see  that  because  six 
pennies  make  a  sixpence,  and  because  two  sixpences  make  a  shiU 
ling,  you  have  only  to  add  two  sixes  together,  which  makes 
twelve.  Now,  if  twelve  pennies  make  one  shilling,  how  many 
should  there  be  in  two  shillings  ?  This  seemed  to  require  a  little 
time,  but  at  length  one  of  them  sung  out,  twice  twelve  is  twenty* 
four,  and  the  rest  sung  out  too,  happy  that  the  discovery  wa» 
made.  Well  then,  children,  we  have  got  as  £ir  as  twenty. four ; 
now  tell  me  how  many  do  you  want  to  make  up  thirty  ?  Verr 
soon  the  answer  was  given,  six.  Well  then,  you  see  that  when 
you  think  how  many  pence  are  in  a  sixpence,  and  in  a  shilling, 
and  in  two  shillings,  you  find  out  how  many  pennies  make  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  which  we  also  call  half-a-crown ;  because 
five  shillings  make  a  crown,  which  is  sixty  pence,  because  five 
times  twelve  make  sixty.  Now  remember  all  this  w|ien  I  see 
you  again.  Here  the  matter  ended.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  very  best  form  of  teaching  is  conversation ;  any  thing 
like  tasks  being  altogether  abolished.  This  no  doubt  requires 
high  talent  and  accomplishment  in  a  teacher,  and  an  infant  school 
teacher  needs  more  than  any  other ;  but  no  pains  nor  expense 
should  be  spared  to  procure  the  best  qualified ;  and  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  the  subject  has  been  and  stUl.is  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament 

ORDER. 

The  next  faculty  we  come  to  consider  is  that  of  Order,  or,  per- 
haps, Symmetry  is  the  proper  name  for  it  We  observe  some 
persons  exceedingly  careful  to  place  things  and  keep  them  in  or- 
der. Even  children  are  noticed  who  shew  a  disposition  to  restore 
things  to  their  usual  places  where  they  have  been  removed.  This 
disposition,  however,  does  not  exhibit  the  entire  function  of  the 
faculty.  That  is  exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of  things  in  a  de- 
terminate order,  according  to  their  use  and  form.  For  example^ 
suppose  there  were  a  number  of  figures,  all  of  different  heights, 
this  faculty  would  give  the  tendency  to  place  the  shortest  firsts 
the  next  in  size  second,  and  so  on  to  the  tallest  Suppose,  again^ 
that  there  is  one  tall  figure  and  two  shorter  of  equal  size,  then 
the  tall  one  is  placed  in  the  middle  and  one  on  each  side-    The 
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operation  of  the  faculty  is  also  observable  in  architecture*  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  walks  in  pleasure  grounds,  planting  trees,  &c. 
A  ludicrous  example  of  it  is  narrated  of  a  gardener,  in  whom  the 
Acuity  was  so  powerful  that  the  word  uniformity  was  always  in 
his  mouth.  On  one  occasion,  a  person  had  been  condemned  to 
stand  in  what  was  called  the  jougs,  or  pillory,  and  the  post  hap- 
pened to  stand  on  one  side  of  a  gate  leading  into  the  approach  to 
the  place  where  the  gardener  served.  So  great  was  his  love  of 
uniformity,  that  he  had  a  jougs  erected  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gate,  and  bribed  a  man  to  stand  as  long  as  the  culprit  was  exhi- 
bited. 

The  desire  to  see  a  thing  completed  appears  to  belong  to  this 
faculty,  and  also  what  the  English  call  tidiness— a  word  for  which, 
I  regret  to  say,  there  is  no  equivalent  in  Scotland.  Cleanliness 
is  an  essential  part  of  tidiness.  This  faculty,  then,  appears  most 
luefuL  The  encouragement  to  cleanliness  promotes  health ;  and 
a  habit  of  it  is  agreeable  to  all  around  us. 

TIME. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  human  mind  takes  cognizance 
of  time,  or  duration.  That  there  is  a  special  faculty  for  this  is 
proved,  as  in  other  cases,  by  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  dif- 
ferent individuals.  Some  can  guess  with  great  exactness  the 
time  that  elapses  between  one  event  and  another,  while  others 
cannot  approach  to  correctness.  Some  can  perform  certain  ac- 
tions exactly  in  the  same  time  with  others,  and  some  cannot  keep 
time  to  music  in  dancing,  nor  when  they  attempt  to  play  on  mu- 
sical  instruments,  or  to  sing  in  concert.  Much  expense  is  often 
uselessly  incurred  in  teaching  music  to  young  persons  deficient 
in  this  fiiculty  and  the  next,~that  of  Melody,  or  Tune^ 

TDNE. 

That  this  faculty  exists  independent  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  persons  who  hear  may  be  indifferent 
to  music ;  while  others  are  so  fond  of  it,  as  to  give  up  their  whole 
time  to  it.  It  is  a  faculty  from  which  so  much  rational  and  in- 
nocent enjoyment  may  be  derived,  as  to  make  it  very  desirable  to 
cultivate  it. 
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ARTIFICIAL  LAKOUAOE  OR  SPEECH. 

We  now  come  to  the  facultj  of  Language,  ignorance  of  the  ex* 
istence  of  which  has  led  to  vast  errors  in  education.  Natural 
language  is  common  to  man  and  to  animals, — at  least  the  natural 
language  of  fiicuUies  possessed  by  both.  A  dog,  having  the  fiicuU 
tj  producing  anger,  knows  its  expression  by  the  sign  and  sound 
of  it  in  his  master.  Artificial  language,  which  is  the  means  of 
gratifying  all  the  faculties,  is  peculiar  to  man.  Into  the  philoso- 
phy of  this  subject  I  do  not  mean  to  enter.  By  means  of  this  fa- 
culty, audible  or  vi&ible  signs  were  invented  to  express  ideas ; 
and  to  employ  these  signs,  we  must  have  organs  of  voice,  sight, 
and  hearing.  I  should  have  stated  before,  that  each  fiiculty  is 
,  apparently  more  or  less  perfect  in  different  parts  of  its  functions* 
In  this  of  Language,  we  find  some  persons  deficient  in  memory, 
for  names,  as  others  may  be  for  dates.  Various  qualities  of  ob- 
jects may  be  remembered,  and  the  particulars  in  which  one  thing, 
differs  from  another,  while  their  names  are  forgotten.  Disease, 
or  injury  of  the  part  where  the  organ  of  this  faculty  is  placed, 
produce  failure  of  memory,  and  even  loss  of  words  has  occurred. 
There  are  persons  who  cannot  speak  more  than  two  or  three 
words  at  a  time,  who  are  deemed  idiots,  and  they  are  so  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent ;  but  while  the  cause  of  imbecillity  is  sought  for  in 
the  tongue  and  other  organs  of  speech,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
brain.  All  the  organs  of  speech  may  be  perfect,  and  yet  the  pow- 
er to  command  words  to  express  thought  and  feeling  be  absent. 
This  &culty  informs  us  of  arbitrary  signs,  those  called  letters 
and  words,  enables  us  to  remember  them,  and  facilitates  all  exer- 
cises connected  with  words.  Admitting  this  faculty,  then,  and 
that  it  is  powerful  in  some  and  weak  in  others,  it  is  evident  that 
in  learning  languages,  one  person  may  excel  another  in  a  great 
degree,  by  mere  force  of  natural  endowment.  But  schoolmasters 
have  acted  as  if  deficiency  in  this  faculty  could  be  made  up  by 
the  free  use  of  bundles  of  birch-twigs  or  straps  of  leather,  applied 
t(>  tender  skin,  so  as  to  make  it  smart.  A  boy  with  this  faculty 
well  developed  will  necessarily  excel  those  who  have  but  a  mode* 
rate  share  of  it.  If,  then,  ability  is  given  by  Nature,  why  should 
a  hoy  be  rewarded  for  possessing  what  he  did  not  obtain  for  him- 
s^lfj  and  another  be  punished  on  his  account  ?  That  the  world 
should  have  gone  on  so  long  before  facts  of  hourly  occurrence  led 
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to  the  observation,  that  both  eiiclowment  and  deficiency  originated 
in  natural  constitution,  is  a  matter  of  surprise.  Nay,  so  extnu 
ordinary  have  bpen  the  effects  of  our  ignorance,  that  deficient 
subjects  have  been  thus  most  neglected,  while  they  were  those  to 
whom  the  greatest  attention  is  requisite.  When  I  was  at  school 
it  appeared  that  the  master  considered  the  boobies,  or  dunces,  to 
have  been  sent  to  him  only  to  be  flogged.  I  have  known  many 
dunces,  into  whom  flogging  could  not  drive  Greek  and  Latin,  live 
to  be  men  distinguished  for  many  more  useful  acquirements,  and 
for  being  useful  members  of  society,  while  mere  linguists  were 
left  far  behind  by  these  same  supposed  dunces.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied — ^it  would  be  absurd  to  deny — that  the  acquirement  of 
modem  languages  is  extremely  useful,  and  that  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages an  elegant  accomplishment ;  but  to  devote  six,  ten,  or  more 
years,  the  most  important  of  life,  to  dead  languages,  is  exceedingly 
IrrationaL  The  faculty  of  language  ought  to  be  assiduously  cul- 
tivated, and  the  memory  of  words  particularly.  But  this  is  to  be 
done  by  satisfying  the  pupil  of  its  utility  ;  and,  with  such  as  can. 
not  understand  utility,  coaxing  and  reasonhig,  not  punishment 
and  tasking,  are  to  be  employed.  By  coaxing,  I  do  not  mean 
bribery ;  though  there  is  no  harm  in  that,  provided  that  bribing 
one  does  not  injure  another.  Much  may  be  done  -by  making 
learning  a  thing  of  amusement.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  schoolmaster  without  a  grave  face, 
and  apparently  almost  incapable  of  smiling.  If  ever  it  falls  to 
my  lot  again  to  chuse  a  schoolmaster,  the  chief  test  of  his  quali- 
fication  shall  be  his  being  able  to  tell  a  funny  story,  and  being 
disposed  to  laugh  and  make  merry.  The  comers  of  his  mouth 
shall  turn  up,  and  not  down.  Instruction  should  be  a  thing  of 
delight  and  amusement,  not  of  labour  and  terror.  I  have  suffer- 
ed,  and  many  of  you  may  also  have  suffered,  much  terror,  labour, 
and  pain  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  languages ;  and  have  gained  no- 
thing from  it  in  after  life.  Many  of  us  can  be  useful  to  our  fel- 
low creatures  though  we  may  have  entirely  forgotten  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  though  we  know  no  other  but  our  mother 
tongue^  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  faculty  of 
language  ought  to  be  sedulously  improved,  the  usefulness  of  mo- 
dern languages  inculcated,  and,  as  accomplishments,  Greek  and 
Latin  may  be  acquired ;  though,  if  morality  be  regarded,  there 
will  be  found  no  means  of  guarding  ^r  improving  it  in  the  school 
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literature  of  Greece  end  Rome.  It  is  supposed  that  a  cleisi^maii 
becomes  a  better  Christian  than  his  neighbours  hy  learning  to 
read  the  New  Testament  in  Greek*  I  wisH  all  would  agree  in  how 
it  should  be  translated,  and,  when  translated,  in  its  meaning  and 
extent ;  and  the  world  would  be  more  peacefiil. 

COMPARISON. 

We  now  come  to  the  Relfecting  Faculties,  which  are  two 
in  number,  Comparison  and  Causality.  With  respect  to  the  faculty 
of  Comparison,  it  may  be  better  understood  by  the  word  analogy  ; 
for  every  faculty  compares  within  its  own  sphere.  This  faculty, 
however,  compares  objects  cognised  by  different  faculties,  and  com- 
pares things  with  one  another  which  have  no  actual  resemblance. 
For  example,  the  fiiculty  of  colouring  compares  one  cdour  with 
another  ;  but  when  we  compare  the  harmony  of  soft  sounds  to  the 
blending  of  the  colours  in  the  rainbow,  it  is  the  fiiculty  we  now 
speak  of  that  makes  the  comparison.  It  compares  things  of  tbe 
most  opposite  kinds,  and  perceives  likeness  which  takes  the  form 
of  analogy.  For  example,  the  death  of  a  good  man  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  fine  sunset.  The  Scriptural  analogy  between  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  and  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  is  prompted  by, 
and  addressed  to,  this  faculty.  Poetry  is  full  of  it ;  and  those 
orators  are  most  popular  who  deal  in  fimci&l  comparisons ;  be- 
cause the  multitude  is  better  endowed  with  this  faculty  in  gene- 
ral,  than  with  the  next  faculty  we  are  to  consider.  Every  orator 
or  preacher  who  has  more  of  this  &culty  than  of  that  which  leads 
to  strict  logical  reasoning,  deals  in  metaphors,  similes,  and  figures 
of  speech,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  such  of  his  other  faculties 
as  may  be  most  prominent.  The  celebrated  Dr  Chalmers,  whose 
faculties  for  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  predominate,  generally 
uses  figures  of  speech  derived  from  the  sciences.  Many  persons 
are  thought  profound  reasoners  who  do  nothing  more  than  state 
anal(^es ;  and,  because  they  strike  the  hearers  as  reasonable^  an 
inference  is  drawn  which  strict  reasoning  might  not  warrant. 
Nothing  deceives  so  much ;  and  hence  orators  and  lawyers  before 
a  jury  make  ample  use  of  it;  and,  consequently,  truth  suffers  not 
a  little  on  some  occasions,  while  on  others  it  is  powerfully  en. 
forced.  A  speech  or  a  sermon  is  scarcely  attended  to  when  it  is 
an  argumentative  detail;  but  when  full  of  illustrations,  and 
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tropes,  and  figunefl^  it  is  to  many  minds  improTed  in  perspicuity, 
and  carries  all  before  it.  Two  speakers,  skUful  in  the  use  of  ana- 
logy, speaking  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question,  puzzle  the  lis- 
teners  exceedingly,  when  they  do  not  apply  strict  reason  or  the 
feeling  of  justice  to  what  they  hear.  King  James  the  First  of 
England,  having  listened  to  two  theologians  on  a  disputed  point, 
scratched  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  **  The  deil's  in  the  carles, 
they're  baith  in  the  right.** 

While  this  faculty  of  Comparison  catches  ideas  from  the  per- 
oeptire  or  Imowing  faculties,  and  deliberately  institutes  an  ana- 
logy or  a  rimile,  the  faculty  of  Ideality  clothes  its  expression  with 
aiumation  and  flie»  and  ^ves  all  its  charms  to  oratory,  and  no 
small  share  of  its  influence.  Comparison  may  be  said  to  be  a 
candle,  which  throws  a  quiet  and  suihdent  light  upon  an  object, 
but  Ideality  converts  the  candle  into  a  lamp.  It  may  be  said  to 
resemble  the  lyre  of  Timotheus,  which  raised  the  soul  to  heaven ; 
while  Ideality  is  the  organ  of  St  CedUa,  which  drew  an  angel 
down.  We  speak  of  the  softness  of  charity,  and  of  hardness  of 
heart;  and  a  thousand  instances  of  Comparison,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Ideality,  will  occur  to  you. 

This  &culty,  like  every  thing  arising  from  the  Creator,  is  emi. 
nently  us^il  in  exciting  our  notice  of  things,  and  their  proper- 
ties and  qualities.  It  seems  to  lead  us  to  say — ^This  will  do  well, 
but  that  will  do  better ;  and  makes  us  choose  the  best  To  lead 
the  young  to  compare  one  thing  with  another,  imparts  pleasure 
to  their  minds,  and  adds  vastly  to  their  knowledge.  If  we  see  two 
masses  of  matter  before  us,  exactly  similar  in  size,  and  shi^,  and 
colour,  they  may  yet  differ  in  other  quahties,  which  it  is  necessary 
lor  us  to  know.  Comparison,  then,  prompts  us  to  touch  them, 
^d  this  informs  the  &culty  of  Individuality  that  they  are  both 
hard  or  soft,  or  one  hard  and  the  other  soft ;  and  farther  know- 
ledge is  given  through  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  bearing. 
Although  this  &culty  is  more  generally  possessed  powerful  than 
any  other,  it  loses  its  energy  by  neglect.  Exercise  must  be  given 
to  it,  else  it  will  not  afford  the  benefit  intended  by  the  Creator 
we  should  derive  from  it. 


CAUSALITY. 

The  last  faculty,  we  have  to  consider  is  named  Causality,  from 
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its  function  of  giving  the  idea  of  the  invisible  bond  between  cause 
and  effect.  It  satisfies  us  that  every  phenomenon  must  have  a 
cause,  and  leads  us,  step  by  step,  to  the  First  Cauise  of  alL  And 
not  only  does  this  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  matter,  but  to  the 
motives  and  causes  of  action  in  ourselves  and  fellow  creatures. 
The  faculties  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality  apply  themselves 
to  judge  from  facts,  Qiusality  from  circumstances.  Hence,  on 
the  trial  of  a  culprit,  a  jury  endowed  with  much  Individual!, 
ty,  and  little  Causality,  will  hardly  convict  on  circumstantial 
evidence.  If  chusing  a  jury  by  ballot  could,  on  occasion,  give 
us  the  men  endowed  with  the  largest  share  of  Causality,  it  would 
be  valuable.  As  things  are,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  trials  iu  civil 
causes  to  be  removed  from  a  place  where  it  is  supposed  justice 
has  not  been  done  to  another.  Juries  ought  not  to  be  chosen  by 
ballot,  but  on  account  of  intellect ;  and  the  old  mode  of  leaving 
the  judge  to  select  was  better  than  the  present,  as  he  selected 
men  who,  from  their  known  estimation  for  discernment,  were  best 
fitted  for  a  particular  case.  This  £Eieulty  enables  the  mind  to  pe- 
netrate  deeply  into  every  thing ;  and,  in  argument,  will  not  ad:, 
rait  of  any  thing  but  the  strictest  sequence.  When,  however,  it 
is  not  supported  by  Individuality  and  Comparison,  it  (Carries  us 
into  the  region  of  speculation,  far  away  from  the  concerns  of  life. 
When  Causality  is  feeble,  the  mind  cannot  enter  into  the  ab. 
stractions  of  science,  or  the  intricacies  of  business.  In  such  a  case, 
remote  and  contingent  things  are  not  perceived,  and  the  profound 
investigations  of  Causality  are  deemed  little  better  than  dreams 
and  impossibilities.  In  this  we  find  the  cause  of  imperfect  legis- 
lation and  inefficient  government.  The  ambition  which  Love  of 
Approbation  excites,  leads  men  to  Undertake,  what  they  cannot 
perform.  Instead  of  examining  into  the  dependence  of  one  thing 
on  another,  they  resort  to  temporary  means  of  effecting  an  object, 
which  may  for  a  moment  succeed,  but  ends  in  making  ■  bad  worse. 
Were  our  legislators  well  informed  of  things,  and  their.  reUttions 
to  each  other ;  if  they  knew  man,  and  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  external  things ;  if  they  &lt  the  imperative  demands  of 
Conscientiousness,  and  rose  above  their  .petty  selves ;  they  would 
not  tamper  so  much  with  the  wel&ie  of  society,  nor  risk  its  peace 
and  security.  If  well  stored  with  the  knowing  and  reflecting 
]}0wer8,  six  men  would  represent  our  community  better  than  600 
iU-provided  with  aught  but  pr^udice  and  party  spirit.    The  true 
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philosophicid  understanding  is  made  up  of  the  Acuities  of  Indivi- 
duality and  Eventuality,  which  make  us  acquainted  with  facts 
and  phenomena ;  the  &culty  of  Comparison,  which  informs  us  of 
their  identity,  analogy,  or  difference;  and  of  Causality,  which 
pronipts  us  to  penetrate  into  the  causes  of  every  thing.  This  fa- 
culty enables  a  person  to  find  resources  when  ordinary  means  ard 
not  present.  I  have  seen  one  labourer  spend  a  whole  day  trying 
to  remove  a  stone  with  the  tool  in  his  hand,  which  was  not  adapt- 
ed for  the  purpose.  I  have  seen  another  go  for  a  proper  tool  and 
do  the  thing  at  once.  A  person  with  a  tolerable  share  of  Causal 
lity  will  contrive  means  to  produce  an  effect  that  may  be  desir- 
ed ;  while  another,  deficient  in  it,  will  be  idle,  or  ask  another  to 
do  that  for  him  which  he  cannot  do  himself  A  person  with  a 
fair  share  of  Individuality  and  Language  will  write  a  good  book 
of  narrative,  but  i^  without  a  good  share  of  Causality,  he  at- 
tempc  to  unfold  a  chain  of  reasoning,  he  gets  confused.  Such  a 
piarson,  taking  up  a  book  written  by  one  with  a  large  endowment 
of  causality,  calls  it  dry  and  tiresome.  Young  people  being  prone 
to  indulge  in  reading  stories  which  gratify  by  their  fects  and  oc- 
currences, the  faculties  for  which  are  usually  most  prominent  iA 
childhood  and  youth,  the  most  important  faculty  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is  ^eft  idle,  and  becomes  feeble  solely  from  want  of  exer- 
cise. Those  faculties  which  are  naturally  strongest  require  leas 
attention  than  such  as  are  feeble,  and  it  may  be  said,  perhaps  no 
faculty  requires  so  much  careful  nursing  as  Causality. 

For  more  extended  illustrations  of  the  functions  of  the  &eul- 
ties,  I  must  refer  you  to  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology ;  and  for 
their  connection  with  external  'things,  to  his  work  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  Man.  This  last  work  has  been  so  much  appreciated  by 
our  neighbours  in  the  South,  that  it  has  run  Uurough  many  edi- 
tlonSf  of  many  thousands  of  copies  each,  in  a  time  almost  incre<- 
dibly  short. 


From  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  human  fkculties,  it  will 
have  been  perceived,  that  nothing  in  man's  nature  has  been  cre- 
ated in  vain;  that  every  faculty  is  useful  to  him  w^en  it  is  re- 
gulated according  to  the  Divine  Will ;  and  that  they  are  produci 
tive  of  evil  only  when  we  bring  it  on  ourselves,  by  disregarding 
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the  pYoper  cUltivati6n  of  the  Moral  Sentiments,  tlie  exercise 
of  which  is  intended  to  counteract  every  tkdng  like  excess  in 
the  animal  nature  of  man,  and  to  place  him  in*  the  kigl)  station 
which  the  Creator  intended  him  to  occupy.  There  are  yet  many 
difficulties  that  meet  us  while  investigating  human  nature ;  and 
we  are  apt  hastily  to  draw  conciusiona  which,  when  we  reflect  <m 
the  perfection  of  the  Creator,  we  ought  to  suspend,  as  derogatory 
to  his  benevolence  and  justice,  and  lay  to  the  account  of  our  own 
ignorance.  In  acting  thus,  we  perceive  that  we  may,  by  indus- 
try,  substitute  knowledge  for  ignorance  $  and  we  are  excited  to 
search  into  Grod*s  works :  "^  Seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  knodr  and  it 
shall  be  opened  imto  you."  £veiy  thing  done  in  contradiction 
to  the  Moral  Sentiments  brings  its  own  punishment.  We  are 
apt  to  accuse  ikte^  luck,  and  so  fi>rth ;  but  whenever  we  trace  ef- 
fect to  its  cause,  we  find  that  we  ourselves  are  to  blame  for  pro- 
moting our  propensities  to  act  blindly.  I  repeat,  read  Mr  Combe*8 
w<H^  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  and  you  will  there  find  ample 
illustration  of  what  has  now  been  stated.  A^^eheap  edition  of  thai 
work  has  been  published  by  the  Messrs  Chambers,  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  a  great  amount  of  instruction  and  entertato- 
ment 


MUTUAL  INFLUENCE  OF  FACULTIES. 

I  will  now  request  your  attention  to  the  mutual  influence 
which  the  different  Acuities  have  upon  each  other.  They  seldom 
act  singly,  but  almost  always  in  combination.  You  will  easily  con- 
ceive that,  as  men  are  not  endowed  vith  the  fhculties  equally,  that 
is,  every  one  not  having  them  in  the  same  proportion,  talent  and 
character  come  thus  to  be  infinitely  varied.  No  two  individuals 
are  aUke  in  eyery  respect.  If  any  <^  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  calculate  the  variations  which  may  occur  among  thirty-five 
fiiculties,  taking  into  account  different  states  of  activity,  as  well 
as  power  from  difference  in  size,  you  will  very  soon  perceive  I  do 
not  use  the  term  infinitely  unadvisedly.  To  a  teacher  a  knowledge 
of  the  faculties  is  indispensable ;  and  that  each  faculty  has  its  or« 
gan  in  the  brain,  and  may  be  observed  externally  to  a  very  con- 
siderable  extent,  is  a  valuable  fiu:t  to  assist  in  determining  the 
power  of  an  individual,  and  this  is  the  province  of  phrenological 
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Bcience.  Since  there  is  this  evidenl  variety  in  dispositions  and 
talents^  it  is  absurd  in  any  teacher  to  imagine  himself  the  model 
or  standard  being,  and  to  expect  that  every  pupil  can  do  what 
he  can  do  with  equal  facility.  The  proportions  among  the  facul. 
ties  in  him  being  different  from  those  in  his  pupils,  require  him 
to  study  the  differences  with  care,  and  to  act  accordingly.  But 
this  is  seldom  done.  The  mutual  influence  must  be  attended  to. 
The  courage  of  females  is  roused  into  unusual  activity  when  their 
young  are  in  danger,  though  at  the  same  time  they  have  but  lit- 
tle of  the  feeling.  The  desire  to  possess,  Acquisitiveness,  excites 
caution,  and  these  two  excite  Secretiveness.  Firmness  is  aided 
by  Hope  and  a  sense  of  Justice.  Wonder  may  be  roused  by  Idea- 
lity, and,  in  short,  the  operations  on  each  other  appear  also  infi- 
nite.  But  it  is  evident  Uiat  the  fiiculties  which  are  most  powerful 
will  chiefly  influence  the  others  that  are  less  so ;  and  hence,  when 
these  are  known,  and  appear  to  act  unfavourably,  the  weak  pow- 
era  must  be  assisted,  and  the  strong  ones  repressed.  It  is  always 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  bring  the  moral  sentiments  into  a 
state  of  activity,  as  they  ought  to  have  the  chief  influence  in  di- 
recting all  the  others  to  their  legitimate  uses.  When  emulation 
is  roused,  the  influence  of  one  fiiculty  over  another  is  perceived 
in  its  unusual  eflbits  to  exceL  If  a  prize  is  offered  to  Acquisi- 
tiveness,  on  certain  conditions,  the  faculties  adapted  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  are  instantly  set  to  work.  When  any  particular  study 
attracts  an  individual,  he  may  ruin  his  health  by  over-work- 
ing to  gratify  himself,  as  others  often  do  from  a  desire  to  be 
distinguished.  The  brain  being  the  seat  of  the  Acuities,  and 
the  centre  of  nervous  energy,  any  faculty  over-wrought  pro- 
duces disease,  which  often  terminates  in  imbecility  and  death. 
To  over-task  children  is  ruinous ;  and  it  requires  the  utmost  care 
in  a  teacher  to  modify  the  amount  of  work  to  suit  the  strength  of 
the  fiiculty  under  cultivation ;  for  one  may  need  more  exercise 
than  another,  and  one  may  be  able  to  effect  more  than  another. 
In  reference  to  emulation,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  if  two  chil- 
dren are  set  to  get  some  liaes  of  poetry  by  heart,  and  have  an 
equal  endowment  of  Love  of  Approbation,  but  an  unequal  talent 
for  language,  both  will  exert  the  same  spirit,  but  the  one  with 
the  better  faculty  of  Lianguage  will  outstrip  the  other.  In  or- 
dinary  schools  the  boy  with  the  best  faculty  would  be  rewarded, 
and  the  other  punished,  though  both  had  made  equal  efforts* 
Suppose  now  that  they  both  had  Language  equally  powerful,  but 
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that  one  bad  a  great  deal  more  Love  of  Approbation  than  the 
other,  this  one  will  excel  the  other  because  he  has  a  stronger  mo- 
tive^ and  may  become  the  better  scholar  of  the  two.  In  this  case 
also  the  teacher  may  err  in  ^ot  stimulating  the  weaker  Love  of 
Approbation.  But  the  two  should  never  be  set  to  compete  with 
each  other.  Each  one  needs  to  be  taught  by  himself.  Seeing, 
then,  that  the  faculties  powerfully  influence,  each  other,  it  be- 
comes of  vast  importance  to  give  them  a  proper  direction.  If  we 
reflect  on  what  ought  to  constitute  a  happy  society, .  we  at  once 
conclude  that  the  cultivation  of  morality  renders  it  so.  AJorality 
is  not,  however,  negative— it  is  not  the  mere  absence  of  crime  or 
vice ;  but  also  the  positive  operation  of  doing  good.  Therefore, 
in  Education,  we  have  to  direct  all  the  facilities  to  their  proper 
objects,  and  the  superior  moral  sentiments  are  those  which  de- 
serve the  highest  cultivation,  because  they  are  the  directors  of 
all  the  others.  In  past  time  the  understanding  has  been  exclu- 
sively cultivated  as  the  chief  part  of  the  mind ;  but  unless  the 
understanding  be  under  the  guidance  of  moral  sentiment,  it  will 
be,  as  it  has  been,  employed  only  to  assist  inferior  faculties  to 
gratify  themselves.  If  we  look  about  us  in  the  world,  we  shall 
see  that  this  statement  is  too  true.  A  person  inclined  to  gratify 
Acquisitiveness  by  stealing,  but  with  a  puny  understanding,  will 
betray  himself,  or  be  easily  detected ;  but  with  a  better  intellect, 
he  will  consider  all  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  means,  so  as 
to  avoid  detection  if  he  can.  Strong  intellect  with  weak  moral 
sentiment  produces  a  dangerous  character.  Persons  of  this  stamp 
prove  frequently  the  scourges  of  nations.  Why  is  crime  punish- 
ed, but  because  we  prefer  .moral  conduct  to  criminal  ?  Why  is 
sin  denounced,  but  because  good  deeds  are  acceptable  to  the  Crea- 
tor ?  Yet  while  crimes  are  sedulously  punished,  and  while  sin  is 
sedulously  preached  against.  What  is  done  to  give  strength  and 
mastery  to  moral  feeling  ?  Nothing.  It  is  neither  promoted,  nor 
are  the  abuses  of  the  faculties  repressed ;  tl>e  intellect  is  all  in  all 
in  the  existing  system  of  education.  The  understanding  has  its 
best  employment  in  the  attainment  af  due  effect  from  moral  and 
religious  feelings.  How  often  is  it  forgotten  from  whence  the 
command  issued  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves  ?  In  this 
command  our  Self-Esteem  is  appealed  to,  and  we  are  desired  to 
estimate  the  love  we  have  for  ourselves,  and  to  deal  out  the  same 
pro])ortion  of  love  to  all.    So  highly  did  the  Author  of  Christia- 
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mty  value  this  moral  feeling  of  love,  and  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  morality  issued  by  God,  that  He  declared  He  esteemed  those 
who  did  the  will  of  his  Father  as  his  dearest  relatiTes.  Universal 
benevolence  is  the  grand  touchstone  of  Christianity,  and  yet  is  rare 
among  Christians,  who,  as  the  world  now  is,  are  too  often  governed 
by  selfishness  alone.  That  this  is  the  case  can  be  attributed  only 
to  ignorance  of  our  own  nature,  and  the  consequent  errors  of  edu- 
cation. The  moral  and  religious  feelings  should  have  supremacy, 
and  rule  over  all  the  faculties,  directing  their  applications  to  pro- 
per objects.  They  are,  however,  neglected,  as  if  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  moral  feeling  in  nature.  Though  man  has  power 
over  his  inferior  in  creation,  he  is  not  entitled  to  abuse  it.  The 
moral  sentiments,  if  he  would  listen  to  them,  forbid  every  abuse, 
and  command  the  exercise  of  mercy.  He  kills  for  food,  but  is 
not  permitted  to  torture.  Far  less  has  man  authority  to  inflict 
evil  on  his  fellow  men.  All  agree  in  such  opinions,  but  all  do 
not  agree  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  such  ends.  Means 
and  ends  are  often  confounded.  Some  wait  for  divine  influence  ; 
but,  in  my  humble  apprehension,  it  is  improper  to  expect  divine 
aid,  until  we  have  made  a  proper  use  of  what  God  has  aireudy  put 
within  our  reach.  I^t  us  first  use  that  as  we  ought,  and  then 
we  may  in  reason  look  for  a  divine  blessing  on  our  labours. 

The  vast  importance  to  society  of  moral  conduct  is  very  gene- 
rally admitted.  To  secure  it,  a  w^ell  directed  and  well  conducted 
education  of  the  faculties  appears  to  be  the  means  best  calculated 
iat  this  purpose.  Let  us  next  consider,  then,  that  the  tendency 
of  each  faculty  is  to  produce  action ;  therefore  the  primitive  func- 
tions must  be  studied  before  the  proper  education  can  be  applied 
to  direct  that  actian.  Emulation  has  been  referred  to,  which 
arises  out  of  the  Love  of  Approbation.  Hence,  when  this  fiu:ulty 
is  strong,  it  needs  no  encouragement,  but  rather  repression. 
When  moderate,  a  sound  judgment  will  find  opportunities  of  em- 
ploying it  with  advantage.  Nor  should  the  fear  of  offending 
either  this  or  Self-£steem  deter  from  accustoming  children  to 
have  their  faults  pointed  out  to  them,  and  the  feelings  which  oc- 
casion them  explained,  and  directing  the  exercise  of  faculties 
which  are  antagonist  to  those  which  are  predominant.  Any  of 
the  faculties  may  be  directed  to  good  or  to  evil.  The  correction 
of  predominance  mustof  necessity  be  gradual^  and  patience  is  th(^ 
^xij>  virtue  in  a  teacher.    The  exercise  of  mere  authority,  a  word 
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of  commaod,  c«»ikol  change  a  natun}  tendency.  The  same  treat- 
ment will  not  suit  every  child ;  and  education  will  never  produce 
good  conduct,  which  ia  preferable  to  learning,  while  teachers  con- 
tinue to  believe  the  mind  of  every  chikf  a  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  whatever  they  will  may  be  impressed.  Hence  it  is  my 
opinion  that  no  exp^Me  should  be  spared  by  the  public  to  procure 
the  services  of  teachers  fully  qualified  to  manage  every  case. 
Such  are  rare,  and  proportionally  precious. 

To  return  to  the  direction  of  the  fiunilties.  Love  of  Approba- 
tion demands  distinction.  This  may  be  procured  by  proper  and 
improper  means ;  and  unless  the  &culty  be  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  moral  sentiments,  it  may  call  the  lower  propensi- 
ties into  action,  and  seek  notoriety  in  debauchery,  and  mischief, 
and  riot ;  while,  if  under  right  direction,  it  may  demand  gratifica- 
tion from  the  constructive  and  other  faculties  applied  to  the  arts, 
or  ftom  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties  in  the  walks  of 
acsence.  The  consequences  of  frsud  may  be  contrasted  with  thoae 
ef  hooesty,  and  Acquisitiveness  be  prevented  from  gratification 
from  dishonesty,  by  guiding  it  to  derive  higher  pleasure  from  the 
practice  of  honourabte  industry.  Nor  is  it  necessary  only  to 
guide  the  facultiea.  Children  may  he  taught  their  own  nature 
as  far  as  they  may  be  able  to  comprehend  it ;  may  be  told  that  a 
fiKulty  predominates,  which,  for  their  future  happiness,  they  must 
check ;  and,  for  the  same  purpose,  that  they  must  exercise  one 
that  is  weak.  Motives  for  action  must  exist,  and  the  best  and 
most  rational  motives  should  be  excited,  and  this  too  in  attention 
to  bodUy  as  well  as  to  mental  health. 

.  The  amount  of  direction  and  instruction  which  may  be  given 
by  well  informed  teachers  and  parents  on  every  occasion,  and  to 
▼«ry  young  children,  is  immense.  The  nature  of  food,  whence 
1%  is  derived,  how  it  is  cooked,_a  thousand  things  may  be  told 
about  what  might  be  thought  trifles  ;...4md  moral  knowledge,  as 
well  as  physiod,  may  be  conveyed  in  the  same  way.  Neither 
parents  nor  teachers  should  ever  repress  curiosity,  by  telling 
them  that  they  are  not  old  enough  to  know,  or  that  it  is  not  pro- 
per they  should  know.  This  is  a  disgraceful  way  to  hide  igno- 
ranca  It  is  better  at  once  to  acknowledge  ignorance,  and  to  pro- 
mise inquiry.  Bread  furnishes  discourse  on  agriculture^  chemis- 
try, and  mechanics ;  a  potato,  on  vegetable  physiology ;  a  knife, 
on  mineralogy,  mining  metallurgy,  and  various  arts ;  a  bit  of  pa- 
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per  will  furniih  matemlg  for  a  long  lecture;  eren  a.patticle  of 
du8l  fumisbes  a  theme  for  modi  instruction  and  amuBement. 
But  those  who  are  ill  taught  cannot  teach*  Although  children 
jnaj  not  be  able  to  follow  out  the  processes  of  reasoning  and  cal- 
culation, and  of  observation,  that  lead  to  discovery,  they  will  be 
found  capable  of  enjoying  the  detail  of  the  fiicts  of  science^  and 
not  always  unable  to  apply  them. 

It  is  a  lamentable  mistake^  but  a  very  common  one,  to  su[^ose 
it  enough  to  tell  a  child  to  be  this  or  that, — to  be  merciful,  obe- 
dient, and  so  forth,  as  if  this  could  ereaie  feelings.  If  a  feeling 
of  benevolence  do  not  exist,  no  preaching  about  charity  or  mercy 
can  excite  it.  The  feelings  must  be  excited  to  action,  and  not 
vainly  bidden  to  exist  Another  thing  equally  unfortunate  is^  thai 
teachers  are  not  aware  that  the  same  fiiculties  may  be  exercised 
in  childhood,  on  objects  very  different  from  those  to  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  afterwards  applied.  A  child  may  be  ambitious  to 
possess  a  toy,  when  a  man  may  strive  for  the  badge  of  an  order  of 
knighthood,  to  possess  an  estate,  or  may  feel  unhappy  because  he 
jcannot  obtain  what  another  has,  and  thus  envy  and  jealousy  may 
result,  and  all  this  from  the  same  source. 

We  often  see  nurses  and  mothers  torment  children  by  resisting 
their  demands,  and  at  last  yielding  to  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
injurious.  If  any  £iculty  predominates,^if  firmness  produce  ob- 
stinacy and  courage  resistance,  let  them  be  repressed  by  steady 
conduct,  and  not  be  encouraged  by  the  hope  that  they  will  gain 
their  endai  Too  often  children  are  required  to  do  what  is  uigust, 
and  that  is  not  the  way  to  teach  them  justice.  Timid  children 
should  be  cautiously  accustomed  to  fiice  danger.  If  they  are  too 
bold,  means  may  be  found  to  let  the  child  experience  evil  conse- 
quences, and  be  taught  the  propriety  of  keeping  combative  impulse 
down.  When  children  are  too  much  applauded,  they  become  vain 
and  proud,  and  are  thus  tempted  to  do  wrong,  and  become  trouble- 
some. The  feeling  of  private  interest  is  in  general  too  stmog, 
and  it  is  actually  taught  that  the  chief  purpose  of  life  is  to  accu- 
mulate riches ;  and  that  the  object  of  such  accumulation  is,  that 
fdl  desires  may  be  gratified,  money  being  supposed  capable  of  pro- 
curing all  we  need.  Those  who  acquire  riches  are  very  apt  to 
give  wealth  undue  importance ;  and,  indeed,  the  world  is  too  apt 
to  defer  to  it  in  all  things.  Acquisitiveness  thus  derives  nutri- 
ment and  becomes  excessive,  and  its  gntification  becomes  so  im- 
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perious  that  other  faculties  are  called  upon  to  serve  it.  There  is 
no  injustice  in  any  pursuit  while  another  is  not  injured.  But 
when  selfishness  prevents  Benevolence  from  bestowing  what  is 
not  needed  by  self,  an  injury  is  inflicted  on  society.  When  Be- 
nevolence acts  powerfully,  and  overcomes  selfishness,  benefits  are 
conferred.  Yet,  when  we  look  around  us,  we  perceive  that  the 
action  of  the  faculties  sinpip  is  too  much  cherished,  and  injury  to 
others  in  the  attainment  of  gratification  overlooked.  Those  who 
have  most  talents  will  govern  those  who  have  least ;  and  as  long 
as  talent  is'  employed  for  selfish  purposes,  and  not  for  the  general 
advantage  of  society,  and  is  not  under  controul  of  the  moral  sen- 
timents, tyranny  will  rise,  be  pulled  down,  and  another  tyranny 
b6  established ;  and  so  on  will  the  world  go,  being  turned  and 
overturned.  The  direction  given  to  all  the  feculties  onght  to  be 
in  obedience  to  the  moral  sentiments- 

RELIGIOUS  FEELING. 

I  may  be  expected  to  say  something  of  the  direction  of  the 
sentiments  which  combine  to  give  the  religious  feeling.  Very 
little  will  suffice.  Modes  of  worship  are  various  in  different 
countries.  Some  consider  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  some  of 
animals,  as  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  Some  assume  painful  pos- 
tures, others  dance ;  some  fast,  some  flog  or  cut  their  skin,  and 
various  absurd  things  are  done  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  Some,  again,  fearing  an  evil  spirit  more  than  loving 
a  good  one,  perform  similar  actions  for  propitiation.  So  credulous 
are  mankind,  that,  let  Any  one  trump  up  a  story,  however  ridicu- 
ious*^  it  may  appear  to  common  sense,  and  pronounce  it  with  an 
air  of  authority,  it  will  be  believed.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  bar- 
barians or  savages,  for  even  Christians  differ  among  themselves, 
and  sects  are  formed  by  boldness  of  preaching,  or  rank  imposture. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Joanna  Southcote  had  followers  who 
believed  every  thing  she  said,  and  did  what  she  commanded. 
Credulity  is  the  offspring  ,of  Hope,  and  ought  to  be  checked, — 
imposture  succeeds  with  Marvellousness,  which  should  be  put  on 
its  guard, — truth  should  be  unfolded  to  the  Intellect,  and  to  Con- 
sdentiottsness ;  and  when  they  are  satisfied,  there ,  is  little  risk 
ftom  credulity  or  imposture.  There  exists  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  interpretations  to  be  given  to  the  con« 
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tents  of  the  Bible,  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  various  doc> 
trines  that  divide  Christians,  There  seems  no  prospect  of  a  per- 
fect union ;  and  this  will  be  more  and  more  distant,  while  pecu- 
liar doctrines  are  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  before  they 
are  capable  of  judging  for  themselves,  or  understanding  what  they 
are  commanded  to  believe.  In  this  matter  each  sect  must  be  left 
to  itself,  until  knowledge  shall  be  increased,  or  it  shall  please  God 
to  interpose  and  point  out  truth  from  error. 


DIRECTION  OF  FACULTIES. 

Besides  giving  the  faculties  such  a  direction  as  to  secure  recti- 
tude of  general  conduct,  due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
station  which  it  is  likely  will  be  occupied  in  after  life,  and  how 
acquired  knowledge  will  be  applied.  In  every  station  moral  con- 
duct  is  necessary,  and  hence  the  assiduous  cultivation  and  regula- 
tion of  the  faculties  can  never  be  unnecessary.  In  reference  to 
their  own  bodily  health  and  comfort,  as  well  as  to  their  interests 
as  members  of  society,  good  conduct  is  required  from  every  ope ; 
and  as  it  is  also  indispensable  in  order  to  shew  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  God,  it  is  the  end  of  their  existence.  Improvement 
in  moral  conduct  is  desired  by  all ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  means 
hitherto  employed  to  effect  this,  however  they  may  be  sanctitmed 
by  long  use,  be  found  inefficient,  they  should  be  set  aside^  and 
new  means  employed,  such  as  may  be  justified  by  increasing 
knowledge  of  our  own  nature.  Force,  punishment,  temptation, 
will  neither  produce  good  feelings  nor  eradicate  bad  ones ;  they 
will  not  create  intellect,  nor  prevent  it  being  applied.  We  must 
know  what  already  exists,  and  apply  what  reason,  directed  by 
knowledge,  deems  proper.  There  are  faculties  adapted  to  evei'y 
employment  of  life;  and  while  some  may  be  most  sedulously  cul- 
tivated that  are  to  be  used  in  a  particular  profession,  not  one 
should  be  neglected.  Education  for  boys  has  too  long  consisted 
of  Iiatin  and  Greek ;  for  girls,  music,  drawing,  and  French,  and 
little  or  nothing  else.  But  were  they  instructed  also  in  natural 
history  in  all  its  various  branches,^were  chemical  experiments 
exhibited  to  them,*  and  mechanical  operations,  we  should  confer 
great  pleasure,  and  give  instruction  at  the  same  time.  Put  young 
people  ia  the  way  ot  knowledge,  and  they  wiU  sooia  display  parr 
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tiality  fcfr  sometliiiig,  and  point  out  in  this  way  the  kind  of  em- 
ployment in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  excel,  so  as  to  make 
themselves  independent  Even  in  regard  to  accomplishments, 
we  try  to  force  them  in  a  manner  the  most  preposterous,  and  at 
vast  expenditure  of  money  and  of  time.  How  women  complain 
of  the  time  wasted  on  music  ?  And  it  is  also  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose,  that  fondness  for  music  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  en- 
able a  person  to  perform  on  instruments.  Even  the  wishes  of 
an  individual  will  not  enable  him  to  succeed ;  and  this  I  can  state 
from  my  own  case.  We  do  not  find  many  ladies  who,  after  leav- 
ing school,  practise  mnsic  for  the  pleasure  it  affords  to  themselves. 
To  ezeel  in  any  thing,  there  must  be  a  desire,  and  the  necessary 
combination  of  talent  to  execute.  If  let  alone,  and  placed  in  the 
way  of  music  or  drawing,  children  soon  exhibit  their  desires. 
And  this  may  be  disoovored  by  putting  various  instruments  in 
their  way,  and  noticing  their  choice.  I  think  Wilderspin  limits 
playthh^  too  much ;  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  greater  the  ra- 
riety  of  playthings  the  better,  provided  they  be  what  leads  to 
utUity. 

Accomplishments  are  most  desirable  when  not  attained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  what  is  more  important,  but  unless  there  be  a  natural 
desire  for  them  they  should  be  let  alone ;  for  where  no  deslx^ 
exists — ^no  love  for  the  things  themselves— to  excel  so  as  to  make 
them  agreeable  is  impossible.  Those  who  love  and  understand 
music  do  not  meet  one  in  twenty  perf<nrmers  that  can  please  them. 
If  mamas  imagine  that  husbands  are  to  be  caught  for  their 
daughters  by  means  of  accomplishments  in  an  inferior  degree, 
they  are  mistaken.  Nor  wHl  any  wise  man  marry  for  the  sake  of 
accomplishments  alone.  While  they  are  most  agreeable  and  de- 
sirable in  his  eyes,  he-demands  more  than  one  fiiculty  in  a  state 
of  cultivation.  All  must  have  leisure  time  to  recruit  after  exer- 
tion, whether  bodily  or  mental,  and  that  time  is  most  delight- 
fiiUy  filled  up  by  music,  drawing,  or  works  of  art  But,  as  al- 
ready observed,  let  no  time  or  money  be  expended  on  these,  un- 
less there  be  that  which  enjoys  them  for  their  own  sake^  as  well 
as  the  demre  to  please  others.  To  desire  to  please  is  a  powerful 
and  valuable  motive,  and  should  be  carefully  encouraged.  When 
any  thing  is  done  not  quite  to  our  minds,  it  is  better  to  say,  **  I 
am  nmch  pleased  with  what  you  have  done,  I  will  now  show  you 
how  it  may  be  better  done  ;*'  than  to  scold  or  punish.     At  a  writ- 
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ing  school,  the  pupUs  sometimes  get  a  rap  over  the  hand  ht  not 
shaping  their  letters  properly,  and  thus  the  poor  little  fingers  are 
disabled  from  doing  better.  The  mode  of  teaching  to  write  by 
forcing  little  children  to  make  letters  too  laige  even  for  a  grown 
hand,  and  which  are  never  afterwards  used,  is  an  absurdity  that 
reigns  at  this  day,  to  the  disgrace  of  common  sense.  Children 
ought  at  once  to  learn  the  smallest  hand  in  usep  But  the  cupi- 
dity of  writing-masters  will  exclaim  against  this,  because  it  would 
amazingly  abridge  the  time  occupied  in  learning,  and  save  money 
to  the  parents  instead  of  filling  their  pockets.  A  child  that  has 
a  talent  for  drawing  will  shew  it  in  writing,  which  is  in  fiict  a 
branch  of  drawing,  and  depends  on  the  Acuities  of  Form  and 
Constructiveness.  It  would  be  of  great  importance  could  a  space 
defended  from  the  weather  be  provided  for  children  at  infant 
schools^  and  where  large  black  boards,  and  a  supply  of  bits  of 
chalk,  could  be  placed  for  their  use,  with  which  they  might  write 
or  draw  as  they  pleased.  As  things  are,  such  boiu^  might  be 
used  in  fair  weather  in  the  play-ground. 

The  faculty  of  Order  should  be  carefully  cultivated  and  di. 
rected.  Whatever  is  given  to  children  ought  to  be  accompanied 
by  instructions  how  they  are  to  take  care  of  it,  and  to  return 
it  when  they  have  no  further  use  for  it,  and  not  to  break  or  de- 
stroy. Young  females  cannot  be  too  early  accustomed  to  keep 
a  house  in  order,  and  family  accounts  distinct  This  is  the  natu- 
ral province  of  females,  and  such  as  excel  in  these  matters  are 
universally  a])plauded  and  highly  esteemed.  In  general  conduct, 
Order  is  of  great  value,  and  practice  is  necessary  for  its  improve- 
ment. The  regulation  of  time,  for  bestowing  it  on  different  oc- 
cupations, is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  A  boy  should  be  placed 
in  various  situations,  and  be  left  to  exercise  his  own  powers,  and 
to  manage  in  his  own  way ;  and,  being  observed  well,  be  may  be 
instructed  when  he  errs,  and  commended  when  he  does  right. 
Perhaps  this  may  not  suit  girls  so  well ;  yet  it  is  best  to  let  them 
learn  as  much  as  possible  from  reality,  rather  than  wholly  from 
the  experience  of  others. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  of  it«  but  am  of  opinion,  that  the  faculty 
of  Order  contributes  pretty  largely,  as  well  as  Benevolence,  to 
what  is  called  refinement  of  manners.  All  coarseness  of  beha- 
viour is  disagreeable,  as  well  as  awkward  motions,  and  every 
thing  odd.    All  this  may  be,  if  not  eradicated,  greatly  amended 
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or  prevented  in  yaung  persons,  hy  pointing  out  their  awkward- 
ness, and  shewing  th^m  what  to  imitate.  Nothing  renders  society 
so  agreeable  as  suavitj  and  easy  manner.  No  doubt  this  to  many 
comes  of  itself  naturally,  but  to  very  many  it  does  not,— and, 
therefore,  it  should  form  part  of  early  education  to  form  manner. 
We  often  see  among  persons  who  move  in  the  most  refined  80> 
ciety  those  who  allow  some  unmannerly  action  or  expression  to 
escape;  and  Destructiveness,  under  the  cover  even  of  smiles,  too 
often  employs  itself  to  detract  from  our  neighbours  ;  and  Secre- 
tiveness  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  too  often  employed,  in 
what  is  called  the  best  circles,  to  invent  and  propagate  falsehood. 
Mischievous  and  unchristian  as  the  propagation  of  lies  may  be, 
when  done  with  the  appearance  of  good  manners,  still  proper  be- 
haviour is  not  to  be  neglected  though  thus  abused.  As  Shakspeare 
says,  a  man  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain  ;  but  a  smiling 
face  has  charms  which  are  not  to  be  banished  on  that  account 
from  the  faces  of  the  good,  though  they  may  serve  as  masques  for 
villany. 

In  directing  the  reflecting  faculties,  we  have  no  scarcity  of 
subjects  on  which  they  may  be  exercised.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  children  are  incapable  of  reasoning.  Doubtless  they  cannot 
reason  with  so  much  power  as  a  grown-up  person,  but  this  is  very 
different  finom  their  not  being  able  to  reason  at  all.  I  formerly 
gave  you  an  example  of  how  Comparison  and  Causality  might  be 
exercised  in  arithmetical  questions.  But  it  may  be  done  in  very 
trifles.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  children  at  an  infant  school, 
could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  hiws  of  the  planetary  motions, 
by  some  short  lectures  and  experiments  with  their  swing,  and  the 
laws  of  motion  while  playing  with  marbles.  Cause  and  efiPect  are 
found  every  where,  and,  in  children,  Individuality  and  Eventua- 
lity are  seldom  idle.  There  is  something  else,  however,  required 
besides  the  facts  for  inductive  reasoning,  and  the  capacities  of  the 
children.  A  knowledge  of  the  subject,  of  the  constitution  f  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  great  tact,  must  be  possessed  by  the  teacher. 
As  I  said  before,  no  situation  requires  so  much  in  a  teacher  as  an 
infant  school  He  must  have  the  knowledge  of  a  score  of  profes- 
sors, and  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  they  should  be  suitably 
remunerated,  for  their  employment  is  the  most  useful,  I  will  say 
the  most  noble,  of  all  professions^ 
.    There  is  nothing  so  hurtful  as  to  tax  Benevolence.     Tfaie 
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feeling  sets  us  agoing  to  institute  schoolf  and  other  cfainiti^  and 
most  erroneously  to  relj  on  the  voluntary  support  of  the  public 
The  truly  benerolent  form  but  a  small  propmrtion  of  the  Com- 
munity, and  Tery  often  they  are  not  found  among  those  who  hare, 
or  ought  to  have,  something  to  spare  for  the  gratification  of  this 
feeling.  Those  who  have  less  Benevolence  leave  the  whole  bur^ 
den  on  those  who  have  most ;  and  thus  the  best  institutions  set 
agoing  with  enthusiasm  are  left  to  pine  away.  This  is  one  among 
many  reasons  why  the  State  should  take  up  the  cause  of  Educa* 
tion,  on  the  most  extensive  and  most  liberal  scale.  Indeed  it  is 
time  for  us  to  look  about;  for  Great  Britain,  looked  up  to  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  is  lagging  far  behind  her  nei^boors  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education.  Gross  injustice  is  often  committed  on  the  bene- 
volent, who  are  often  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  desires, 
and  obliged  sometimes  to  withdraw  thek  bounty,  and  to  refuse  de- 
mands, by  causes  of  a  private  nature,  over  which  they  have  no  coo. 
txoul ;  and,  among  others,  by  the  duty  of  providing  for  their  own. 
Yet  I  have  known  such  persons  cruelly  defomed,  while  others,  who 
love  to  sound  the  trumpet,  ostentatiously  give  their  ahns,  and 
delight  in  seeing  their  names  and  deeds  in  newspapers  and  sub^ 
scription  lists.  Nay,  I  have  known  instances  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian injunction  not  to  let  the  left  hand  know  what  the  rig^t  doeth 
in  the  giving  of  alms  was  obeyed,  but  defeated  by  those  who  en- 
£>rced  publicly  that  injunction  sending  paragraphs  to  the  news- 
papers. The  benevolent  alone  should  not  be  taxed  for  what  is 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  alL 

To  return.  It  is  chiefly  by  exercising  the  reflective  powers 
that  new  ideas  are  acquired.  But  instead  of  furnishing  a  succes. 
sion  of  new  ideas  to  young  people,  their  time  is  wasted  in  learn- 
ing  to  express  the  same  ideas  by  difierent  signs.  Horse'  is  as 
good  a  word  as  equus  or  hippos.  Ass  is  shorter  than  asinus,  and 
AS  expressive  as  onos.  It  is  of  little  use  to  a  child,  when  taking 
his  food,  to  know  that  a  spoon  was  once  called  kochliaiion,  or  por- 
ridge jusculum.  To  learn  such  things  does  not  cultivate  the 
understanding,  or  impart  knowledge.  Modem  languages  are  ex- 
tremely  useful,  but  the  acquirement  of  dead  ones  should  be  re- 
.garded  as  mere  accomplishment.  It  has  been  said  the  dead  lan- 
guages are  necessary  for  learned  professions.  They  are  so,  only 
becante  in  such  professions  thete  is  monopoly.  Physicians  sel- 
dom think  it  necessary  now  to  preserve  mystery  with  patients  in 
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regard  to  the  medicines  they  prescribe ;  and  examinations  for  de« 
grees  are  not  now  carried  on  in  Latin,  at  least  in  Edinburgli.  If 
dead  languages  are  to  be  taught  in  early  life,  (which  they  ought 
not  to  be),  they  ought  to  be  secondary  to  the  acquirement  of  ge- 
neral  knowledge.  Instruction  in  art  and  science,  properly  con- 
veyed,  stimulates  reflection,  and  excites  desire  to  make  &rther 
discoveries.  Children  should  be  so  conducted  as  that  they  may 
make  discoi/;eries,  or  seem  to  make  them,  themselves ;  and  this  is 
attained  by  conversatkmal  and  practical  education.  How  many 
human  beings  live  and  die,  and  know  nothing  of  the  air  they 
breathe,  the  light  that  enables  them  to  see,  or  the  heat  that  gives 
them  warmth  ?  How  many  pass  their  lives  knowing  nothing  of 
-the  food  they  eat  or  drink,  or  of  that  wherewith  they  are  clothed  ? 
Ignorance  of  common  things  pervades  all  classes,  and  chiefly  the 
highest.  It  is  owing  to  the  ideas  of  legislators  being  confined  by 
want  of  general  knowledge,  that  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
States  is  retarded,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people  abridged.  I  could 
scarcely  hesitate  to  undertake  to  match  perhaps  more  than  half 
of  our  Representatives  in  Parliament,  in  their  amount  of  poai- 
tively  useful  knowledge,  by  an  equal  number  of  pupils  selected 
^m  a  well  conducted  in&nt  schuoL  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
that,  after  visits  to  infant  schools,  I  have  been  obliged  on  reach- 
ing home  to  apply  to  books ;  and  many  good  people  have  retired 
from  an  examination  of  babes,  fuU  of  regret  that,  in  their  time, 
no  such  schools  existed. 

Allow  me  to  repeat,  that  each  faculty  has  an  inclination  to  act 
in  its  own  sphere ;  but  when  it  so  acts,  it  acts  blindly.  £ach  &- 
-culty  assists  and  governs  another,  and  the  directors  that  are  in- 
tended by  the  Creator  to  keep  all  in  a  right  direction  are  the 
moral  and  reflective  Acuities.  Each  or  all  may  be  abused,  but 
education  is  intended  to  prevent  this,  Maxims,  and  rules,  and 
precepts,  are  inadequate  without  practice.  Each  faculty  'must 
be  exercised  in  its  legitimate  sphere  of  action.  Bad  example 
ought  to  be  shunned.  Yet  it  is  too  true  that,  while  children  have 
•sobriety  preached,  they  see  the  reverse  at  home,  all  classes  aim. 
•ing  at  luxury  and  display.  Lessons  are  read  in  schools  in  which 
avarice  and  vanity  are  denounced;  yet,  when  they  look  about 
them,  they  see  all  busy  in  making  the  most  of  others^  and  grati- 
fying vanity  and  selfishness*  Vanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit* 
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MOTIVES  OF  ACTION, 


-It  is  of  importance  in  conducting  education,  to  consider  from 
what  source  the  motives  ibr  action  proceed,  for  there  can  be  no 
action  without  a  motive.  If  certain  fiiculties  exist  in  man,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  set  before  jou,  then  it  is  obvious  that  each 
faculty  has  its  own  gmtification  as  a  motive  for  exciting  action. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  there  should  be 
certain  fiurulties  superior  to  others,  in  order  to  proper  education. 
Each  fiunilty  is  good  in  itself  and  its  abuse  only  is  evil.  But 
liability  to  abuse  renders  education  and  direction  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  society.  Since  the  manifestations  of  the  faculties  axe 
influenced  by  organization,  this  is  a  most  important  fiict,  and  puts 
mudi  in  our  power  for  regulating  society,  which  we  did  not  be- 
fore possess.  It  enables  us  to  see  the  cause  of  improper  and  hurt- 
ful manifestations,  and  to  guard  against  them.  The  great  aim  in 
regulating  motives,  is  to  produce  only  such  actions  as  are  justified 
hy  the  superior  faculties,  when  these  operate  in  full  vigour.  The 
motive  which  excites  Acquisitiveness  should  be  regulated  by  Be- 
nevolence,.^the  proper  aim  being,  not  only  to  please  ourselves, 
but  to  assist  others  by  a  share  of  what  we  acquire.  When  we 
kill  for  food,  there  are  two  faculties  at  woi^,  one  of  which  I  did 
not  before  mention, — ^the  desire  for  food,  and  the  propensity  to  kilL 
Benevolence  again  interferes,  and  bids  us  kill  suddenly,  and  not 
to  inflict  unnecessary  pain.  In  the  same  way,  Conscientiousness 
interferes  to  prevent  any  other  fiiculty  gratifying  itself  by  doing 
injustice  to  others.  When  the  superior  sentiments  act  from  their 
own  motives,  they  are  highly  gratified;  and  not  less  so  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  enforce  the  moral  law  upon  the  lower  fiiculties. 
The  law  of  Nature  is  the  law  or  will  of  God,  and  none  but  He  can 
alter  it.  Christ  himself  declared  he  came  to  fulfil  it,  not  to  de- 
stroy it ;  and  by  his  personal  example  exhibited  how  it  ought  to 
be  fiilfilled  by  others.  The  entire  constitution  of  nature  seems 
to  have  been  adapted  to  man,  and  he  has  been  also  adapted  to  it. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  why  is  any  thing  as  it  is,  but  to  dis- 
cover what  is,  and  to  act  accordingly.  Therefore,  if  we  discover 
by  hiductive  reasoning  that  man  possesses  certain  fiu^ulties,  and 
that  their  manifestations  depend  on  organization,  we  must,  hold 
this  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  law  of  Nature,  and  employ  the  dis. 
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covery  for  the  amelioration  of  our  species.  Some,  indeed,  main- 
tain that  man  is  by  nature  incapable  of  improvement,  and  yet, 
with  great  inconsistency,  call  upon  him  to  mend  his  ways,  and 
punish  him  if  he  does  not  We  are  told  in  Scripture  there  are 
just  persons  that  need  no  repentance,  and  that  those  exist  who 
are  a  law  unto  themselves.  This,  then,  is  sufficient  authority 
for  believing  that  man  is  capable  of  being  improved,  so  as  to  be« 
come  more  just,  and  to  need  less  the  penalties  of  the  law.  If 
man  be  not  capable  of  improvement,  for  what  purpose  are  so  many 
efforts  made  in  his  behalf?  When  we  know  the  sources  or  mo- 
tives from  which  actions  proceed,  a  very  great  step  to  improve- 
ment is  made.  The  motives  which  proceed  from  the  higher  fa- 
culties  are  the  religious,  in  respect  to  our  relation  to  God ;  and 
saoral,  as  respects  our  relations  to  our  fellow,  men.  God  having 
created  man,  and  established  the  laws  of  Nature  in  reference  to 
him,  men  differ  in  opinion  embraced  in  the  question — Did  God 
make  man  to  serve  any  purpose  of  his  own,  to  gratify  himself,  or 
for  man*s  own  sake,  that  he  might  confer  happiness  on  his  crea- 
tures ?  It  is  obvious  that  God  cannot  stand  in  need  of  any  thing 
that  man  can  bestow,  in  order  to  augment  his  own  happiness.  It 
is  equally  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  received  more  willingly  by 
the  Creator  than  obedience  to  the  laws  which  he  has  established. 
Man  feels  that  happiness  is  his  being's  end  and  aim,  the  end  and 
aim  of  his  nature.  To  understand  that  nature,  must  therefore 
greatly  contribute  to  happiness,  and  understanding  it  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  obedience  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  this  is  agree:, 
able  to.  the  Creator.  Ignorance  and  perversity  conceal  his  own 
nature  from  man,  and  prevent  his  listening  to  those  who  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  ctiscover  it,  and  are  willing  to  afford  him 
this  important  means  of  attaining  the  object  that  is  the  chief  one 
of  his  life — happiness  here  and  hereafter.  Nay,  he  not  only  will 
not  listen,  but  he  reviles  his  greatest  benefactors. 

Young  people  may  soon  be  taught  many  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  satisfied  that  they  cannot  be  changed,  and  that,  if  they  in- 
fringe them,  they  will  suffer  natural  punishment  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  fire  bums ;  yet  we  could  not  do  without  it  It  makes 
water  to  boil,  and  thus  puts  gigantic  power  into  the  hands  of  man ; 
Ibut  such  is  the  nature  of  heat,  that,  if  we  touch  boiling  water,  we 
are  scalded.  If,  therefore,  we  disobey  a  law  of  nature  by  thrust- 
ing ft  hand  into  burning  fuel  or  into  boiling  water,  we  are  pun^ 
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ished.  Cautiousness  is  giren  to  enable  ua  to  avoid  accidental 
infringement  of  the  laws,  and  the  Knowing  Faculties  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  them.  When,  once  we  know  these,  it  is  inva. 
riablj  and  necessarily  our  own  fault  if  we  suffer  the  penalty  of 
infringement.  But  while  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  that  we 
shall  thus  necessarily  suffer  for  every  infringement  of  natural 
law,  which  is  His  own  law,  he  has  at  the  same  time  rendered 
these  very  laws  subservient  to  our  happiness,  and  therefore  obe- 
dience is  as  sure  to  bring  us  satisfaction  as  disobedience  punish* 
ment.  Children  may  be  taught  this,  and  ought  to  be,  because  it 
will  not  only  save  them  pain  in  acquiring  knowledge  for  them* 
selves,  and  excite  caution  along  with  curiosity,  but  lead  to  the 
contemplation  and  veneration  of  that  inconceivable  Power  and 
Goodness,  that  has  ordered  all  things  for  our  good,  under  the 
easy  condition  of  obedience.  The.  proper  use  of  the  faculties,  the 
controul  of  motives  by  the  superior  powers,  is  obedience;  but  it 
is  easier  to  shew  men  the  law,  than  to  induce  them  to  obey.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  bring  men  to  comprehend  why  the  government 
of  the  faculties  should  tend  to  the  general  good  of  the  human 
race^  and  to  induce  them  to  prefer  that  good  to  their  individual 
gratification  in  listening  to  the  solicitations  of  inferior  feelings, 
and  neglecting  the  warnings  and  advice  of  the  superior  senti* 
ments.  Whichever  of  these  last  may  be  most  powerful  in  any 
individual  whom  we  wish  to  call  back  from  disobedience,  and  to 
look  to  the  injury  inflicted  by  his  conduct  on  society,  let  them  be 
appealed  to.  If  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  prevail,  stir 
up  these  to  do  the  good  work ;  if  Hope  and  Veneration  prevail, 
let  their  motives  be  made  use  of;  and  if  both  the  natural  and  re- 
vealed law  can  be  used,  it  will  go  hard  indeed  if  obedience  cannot 
be  secured.  Such,  however,  is  the  present  unfavourable  state  of 
the  human  race,  that  we  can  live  only  to  see  the  beginning  of 
improvement.  It  is  fitting  that  every  thing  should  be  done  to 
reclaim  the  old,  but  the  finest  fruit  will  be  obtained  by  cultiva- 
ting the  plant  when  young.  If  the  superior  motives  will  not  re- 
claim, then  let  us  have  recourse  to  inferior  ones,  such  as  Love  of 
Approbation,  Acquisitiveness,  reward  and  punishment,  &c  But 
let  these  be  the  last  resources.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  the  same  action  may  arise  from  different  motives.  One 
child  may  obey  from  fear,  another  firpm  a  desire  of  praise,  a 
third  from  a  prospect  of  gain,  a  fourth  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
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A  teacher  who  knows  human  nature  as  taught  by  Phrenology, 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  motives  with  great  precision,  and  to 
correct  them  so  as  to  satisfy  children  of  the  value  of  the  high- 
est motives.  Nor  should  it  be  fox^tten,  that  children  do  manj 
things  from  mere  imitation ;  and  there  are  occasions  when  this 
faculty  may  be  very  profitable  in  education.  It  is  this,  how. 
ever,  that  renders  good  example  so  necessary,  and  bad  example  so 
disastrous.  Children*s  minds,  when  not  trained,  are  easily  led, 
unless  their  faculties  be  somewhat  precocious,  or  determinate. 
They  consider  whatever  others  do,  or  extol,  to  be  right ;  and 
thej  act  by  imitation,  whether  what  they  see  or  hear  be  good 
or  bad.  It  is  most  dangerous  to  exhibit  conduct  to  children  that 
is  contrary  to  the  precepts  inculcated  on  them.  If  they  are  ex-> 
pected  to  be  just,  let  them  be  treated  with  justice,  and  see  others 
so  treated.  Nothing  unjust  should  ever  be  demanded  of  a  child ; 
and  they  should  be  made  to  submit  to  every  just  demand,  and  no 
resistance  on  their  part  yielded  to.  Unjust  demands  should  ne« 
ver  be  persisted  in.  Children  are  able  to  perceive  moral  distine* 
tions  before  they  can  reason.  There  is  one  thing  that  may 
here  be  mentioned,  which  is  a  very  common  error,  and  one  which, 
while  intended  for  one  thing,  produces  the  reverse.  Giving  holi- 
days by  way  of  reward,  clearly  indicates  that  being  in  school  is  a 
punishment.  To  keep  holidays  makes  children  like  them,  be- 
cause, when  they  come  round,  they  are  allowed  to  be  idle.  This 
is  indeed  the  same  kind  of  error,  but  not  so  gross  a  one,  as  making 
children  learn  portions  of  the  Bible  by  way  of  punishment.  Both 
tend  to  make  them  dislike  that  to  which  we  wish  to  attach  them. 
Yet  no  error  is  so  common,  and  betrays  a  sad  want  of  reflection 
in  teachers  and  managers  of  schools,  while  it  shews,  when  once 
we  are  aware  of  it,  how  much  ignorance  of  our  own  nature  yet 
obtains  in  the  world.  The  same  folly  is  extended  to  religion ; 
and  in  some  churches  the  saying  of  prayers  a  certain  number  of 
times  is  enjoined  as  penance.  By  what  I  have  said,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  it  is  believed  that  human  nature  is  yet  in  so 
improved  a  state,  that,  to  produce  good  conduct,  appeals  even  to 
the  lowest  motives  are  not  necessary.  Every  one  differs  from 
another,  and  therefore  different  motives  must  be  excited.  But 
on  every  occasion  let  the  highest  motives  be  tried  first,  because 
many  will  be  found  to  submit  to  them,  while  others  will  need  to 
be  stimulated  by  disagreeable  things,  such  as  a  cautious  excite* 
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ment  of  keen  hunger,  or  privations  of  various  kinds,  or  a  mode« 
rate  and  not  a  cruel  use  of  the  rod  applied  to  the  motive  of  fear. 
In  order  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  principle  of  motives  of 
action,  it  is  incumbent  on  teachers  to  study  the  nature  of  man, 
and  parents  will  be  all  the  better  of  applying  themselves  to  it. 
We  have  yet  to  consider  that  individu^  of  the  human  race  dif- 
fer from  each  other  in  natural  endowment,  and  this  in  infinitely 
various  proportions.  This  tact  establishes  the  principle,  as  yet 
almost  unknown,  that  education  cannot  be  carried  on  by  means 
of  one  motive.  The  aim  of  it  is  one,  but  the  means  of  attaining. 
it  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  different  constitutions  of  those 
to  be  taught.  £very  one  is  not  equally  capable  of  improvement, 
and  those  that  are  least  so  require  the  greatest  attention  and  care. 
Some  are  so  greatly  endowed  that  they  excel  at  once  in  whatever 
they  turn  their  attention  to.  Others  well  endowed,  but  not  so 
much,  cannot  reach  excellence  in  more  than  a  few  things,  and 
some  in  only  one  or  two ;  and  those  there  be  who  excel  in  no- 
thing, but  have  only  middling  powers;  and  so  on  we  descend  from> 
the  most  brilliant  genius  to  the  idiot.  Some  characters  are  natu- 
rally moral,  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  act  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  Others,  stamped  by  a  religious  character,  act  from  fidtb* 
When  persons  of  different  natural  character  have  certain  faculties 
so  active  as  to  produce  a  motive.  Love  of  Approbation,  for  ex- 
ample, they  will  strive  to  make  others  like  themselves,  and  to. 
bring  them  over  to  their  own  way  of  thinking.  This  creates 
much  disturbance  in  the  world,  and  in  religious  matters  gives 
rise  to  sects  and  sectarian  spirit,  and  unchristian  wrangling  about 
interpretations  and  forms.  Education  must  be  adapted  to  human 
nature,  otherwise  it  will  never  improve.it.  No  single  motive,  as 
already  observed,  can  succeed.  All  men  cannot  be  made  philo- 
sophers, though  some  may  think  it  possible.  No  one  who  un- 
derstands human  nature  can  expect  that  the  motives  which  re- 
guUtte  his  own  conduct  will  regulate  that  of  ail  others-  Yet 
this  is  imagined  by  teachers  of  every  kind ;  and  preachers  some- 
times wonder  at  their  want  of  success,  while  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  their  making  their  own  feelings,  as  proportioned  in  themselves, 
the  stendard  for  all  others.  Hence,  while  a  sermon  is  delivered, 
we  jsee  a  few  listening,  others  fidgetting,  some  taking  snuf^  and ; 
probably  the  mtgority  seeking  relief  to  their  weary  brains  in  de- 
votion to  Morpheus.    He  before  whom  the  nature  of  man  was. 
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open,  tkk  a  different  cottTBfr.  He  implied  to  every  tn6tire,-~ex. 
cited  erery  moral  feeling,  and  did  not  confine  hknself  to  one  or 
two.  Let  those  who  donbt  this  read  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Preachers  confine  themselves  to  the  inferior  sentimeat8,^--to  Ac« 
quisitiveness,  which  desires  reward,  — to  Cautiousness,  which 
dreads  punishment.  Time  and  knowledge  will  rectify  this,  and 
briiig  about  the  perception  of  the  principle  of  motives ;  and  it 
should  be  remembered,  the  teadier  of  humility  must  not  be 
prond^  Mr  he  who  inveighs  against  vanity  be  vain.  He  who 
says  we  should  keep  ourselves  unspotted  fiK)m  the  world,  should 
not  be  a.  slave  to  the  wsorld's  opinion,  nor  rest  his  happiness  on 
itff  applause.  As  such  eontrsrieties  exist,  the  cause  of  their  ap- 
pearance is  to  be  found  hx  the  ignorance  that  brings  up  young 
men  to  professions  for  which  their  predominant  facultiet  unfit 
them.  However  powerful  his  understanding  may  be,  he  that  is' 
too  largely  endowed  with  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Ac- 
qidsitiveness,  and  Self>E8teem,  should  not  be  brought  up  fi>r  the 
ehurch.  Those  of  weak  understanding  are  equally  unfit  Na 
BUto  wko  is  known  to  be  capable  of  taking  a  bribe  is  made  a  judge, 
nor  should  any  one  with  too  much  Cautiousness  be  made  a  gene, 
nd ;  nor  should  any  one  who  is  fond  of  power,  or  too  strongly  at- 
tached to  a  party,  be  sent  to  the  national  council  to  represent 
fi;ee  people.  But  while  feelings  are  to  be  exercised  that  are 
adapted  to  a  particular  profession,  the  higher  sentiments  muat 
predominate  to  render  an  individual  usefiil  and  respected  in  the 
situation  to  which  he  may  be  called.  A  clergyman  must  have 
Veneration,  and  a  soldier  Combativeness ;  but  neither  can  be  re^ 
spected  nor  useful,  if  he  be  deficient  in  Benevolence  and  Justice. 
Without  these  intellect  is  of  no  arail.  A  mechanic  may  have 
less  intellect,  and  a  greater  share  of  moral  feeling,  than  a  bishop 
or  a  philosopher ;  but  he  is  not  a  worse  woricman  or  member  of- 
sodety  on  that  account^  nor  is  the  bishop  or  philosopher  more  re- 
spected-for  his  deficiency. 

WHile  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  is  ad*' 
ndtted,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
to  be  neglected.  They  have  been  given  to  us  expressly  to  enable 
us  te  find  out  God  In  his  works,  and  make  us  wise.  Some  neglect^ 
and  even  despise,  intellectual  acquirements.  Such  persons  must 
be  poorly  endowed  with  intellectual  power,  or  their  feelings  must 
be  in  a  morbid  stat^    Such  are  the  persons  who  become  hermits, 
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and  put  awaj  ham  them  alltempoial  ooDcems.  Mirny  unhtppy 
cre8tufe8,.<if  all  feligioiiB^  aeefc  the  approbatkti  of  God  hy  tortur^. 
mg  tbeaaelvea.  Some  are  of  opinion,  from  a  morbid  state  of  feel* 
ing  and  small  endowment  c^  intellea,  that  all  knowledge  of  everj 
kind  it  comprehended  in  the  Bible.  Schoola  are  known  wheve, 
i^  in  the  course  of  readin^^  any  thing  is  said  of  the  natuial  hiato. 
ry  of  the  beat,  the  sdiolars  are  stopped,  and  made  to. turn  up  and 
read,  from  the  bo^  of  Kings,  that  two  she  bears  came  out  of  a 
wood  to  dey(Hir  the  children  who  mocked  EJjafaa.  If  a  fi>x  hap* 
pens  to  be  mentioned,  or  the  nests  of  hiids,  they  axe  told  that 
every  thing  is  in  the  Bible  necessM^  to  be  known,  and  they  are 
made  to  read,  as  a  proof  of  thii^  that  foxes  hare  holes  and  the 
bnds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  and  every  applicable  passage  is  thus 
sought  out,  aa  i^  by  doing  80,  the  credit  of  the  Bible  eould  be  raised 
by  its  being  considered  as  a  treatise  on  natural  history,  instead  of 
being  looked  upon  in  a  more  rational  Hght. 

The  intellect  is  necessary  to  r^;uhite  the  feelings  Without 
it.  Benevolence  would  exercise  itaetf  on  unworthy  objecta,  and 
Veneration  on  stocks  and  stones.  Unreasonable  hvpeB  are  certain 
of  disappointment ;  and  unenlightened  justice  ii  seldom  seaasoBed 
by  mercy.  No  judgment  can  be  fanned  without  reflectien,  dse 
it  is  probable  it  will  be  erroneous.'  The  intellect,  in  Bhort,  is  es«. 
eential  to  conduct  .^ 

In  cultivating  the  intellect,  every  thing  that  is  taught  should 
be  usefuL  Some  persons  are  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that,  U  a  man 
be  a  good  classical  scholar,  he  is  every  thing.  Being  a  scholar  de. 
pends  almost  wholly  on  one  fitculty.  Reflection  is  not  necessary ; 
all  that  is  needed  is  a  talent  for  artificial  rigns,  so  perfect,  as  to 
have  a  good  memory,  which  gets  ready-made  rules  by  heart. 
With  respect  to  tiie  spirit  and  structure  of  language,  it  may  be 
understood  without  dead  languages.  CSasrical  scholars  will  give 
you  the  names  of  things  in  G'seek  and  Latin,  but  may  net  be  able 
to  give  ypu  any  information  In  regard  to  their  properties  and  qua. 
lities.  A  boy  learning  Latin  once  asked  his  father  an  unlndcy 
question.  Who  made  the  Latin.  Language^  and  for  what  did  he 
make  it  ?  Another  boy,  with  a  feeble  feouity  of  language,  wished 
he  had  not  been  bom,  since  he  had  to  learn  Latin.  It  has  been  ^ 
remarked,  that  many  sprightly  boys,  of  excellent  capacities  fer 
useftil  knowledge,  have  been  so  disgusted  with  the  dead  languages,  . 
as  te  retreat  iroin  the  dmdgery  of  sehoola  to  low  company,  and 
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have  become  bad  members  of  society.  I  have  seen  this  myself  at 
a  great  English  school ;  and,  not  long  since,  I  was  in  the  company 
of  some  young  men  who  had  been  at  Eton  and  WesUmnster, 
whose  conversation  turned,  with  much  apparent  deli^^t,  wholly 
on  the  low  blackguardism  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  At 
such  schools  the  existence  of  any  faculty  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion, save  that  of  learning  Greek  and  Latin,  seems  to  be  wholly 
unknown,  or,  if  known,  to  be  wholly  disregarded,  as  unworthy  of 
cultivation.  Yet  from  such  seminaries  do  our  legislators  and  aris- 
tocracy issue.  To  consider  mere  scholarship  as  a  test  of  genius  ia 
ridiculous.  It  can  only  shew  that  a  great  scholar  is  endowed 
greatly  with  one  fiiculty,  which. might  have  been  more  profitably 
employed  on  living  languages.  Whatever  difference,  then,  may 
be  in  natural  endowment,  the  efforts  made  to  educate  should  be 
the  same,  but  most  asriduous  where  there  Is  a  deficiency.  This, 
however,  is  not  attended  to  in  schools.  The  best  endowed  are 
the  favourites,  and  receive  indulgences  and  rewards  which  would 
be  moire  properly  bestowed  on  those  who,  though  with  leas  suc- 
cess, exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  This  ren- 
ders classification  necessary,  and  those  with  weak  powers  should 
not  be  exercised  along  with  those  who  are  more  clever.  It  is  al- 
ways more  agreeable  to  children  to  keep  pace  with  each  other ; 
and  giving  precedence  to  the  clever  only  pufis  them  up  and  ren* 
ders  them  proud,  while  it  dispirits  and  renders  unhappy  those  to 
whom  attention  should  be  chiefly  directed.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  possible  to  render,  by  education,  a  weak  endowment  equal  to  a 
strong  one ;  it  is  only  afiirmed  that  it  may  be  greatly  improved, 
beyond  what  it  would  turn  out  were  education  not  employed. 
Besides,  as  good  conduct  is,  and  ought  to  be  always;  the  chief  aim, 
not  only  may  weak  powers  be  improved  in  reference  to  this  ob- 
ject,  but  sudi  as  are  too  strong  modified  and  directed. 

General  should  precede  professional  education ;  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  latter,  classification  is  again  necessary.  For 
it  will  be  ^und  that  the  tendencies  of  some  are  in  one  direction, 
and  those  of  otliers  in  different  ones.  And  after  the  division  ac- 
cording to  the  object  to  be  taught  in  reference  to  professions, 
young  people  must  again  be  classed  according  to  their  ability.  In 
general  education  it  is  necessary  to  announce  many  fiicts  without 
stopping  to  detail  the  processes  by  which  they  were  discovered ; 
at  the  same  time,  when  this  can  be  done  shortly,  and  in  a  man<» 
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ner  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  it  should  be  done.  And 
on  all  occasions  it  would  be  proper,  and  very  encouraging  to  the 
pupils,  and  a  means  of  exciting  their  faculties,  to  ask  them  if  thej 
would  like  to  know  how  such  and  such  a  thing  was  found  out ; 
and  the  detail  will  rouse  their  own  powers  of  observation,  and 
greatly  assist  in  displaying  the  different  degrees  of  mental  activi. 
ty.  For  mental  activity  depends  not  more  on  the  size  of  the 
brain  than  on  its  quality  and  state  of  health ;  and  that  health  is 
always  affected  by  the  general  state  of  the  body.  That  general 
state  is  designated  by  physiologists  Temperament 


TEMPERAMENTS. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in' such  a  work  as  this,  to  convey  a  full  no- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  Temperament.  Yet  a  brief  account  is 
proper,  because  every  day*s  experience  proves  the  correctness  of 
the  theory,  and  it  is  of  very  great  importance  in  training  the 
young. 

The  entire  system  of  the  body  is  made  up  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans ;  of  those  which  |)repare  and  circulate  the  blood ;  and  of  those 
which  contribute  to  keep  mind  and  body  in  action,  and  which 
have  the  name  Nervous  System.  There  are  some  who  have  the 
digestive  powers  proportionally  more  fully  developed  than  the 
sanguineous  or  nervous  systems ;  some  who  have  the  sanguineous 
greatest ;  and  some  in  whom  the  nervous  system  predominates. 
The  digestive  process  goes  on  in  the  abdominal  viscera ;  the  san- 
guineous in  the  thorax  or  chest ;  and  the  nervous  in  the  brain. 

When  we  observe  a  person  with  a  large  abdomen,  and,  propor- 
tionally,  a  small  head  and  small  chest,  this  person  is  said  to  have 
the  Lymphatic  Temperament.  All  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
plump  and  rounded ;  the  fiice  {lale  and  full ;  and  the  expression  of 
the  eye  heavy.  There  is  a  slowness  in  every  movement,  and  an 
aversion  to  exercise  and  labour.  The  constitution  is  heavy  and 
dull  A  child  with  such  a  constitution  cannot  exert  itself,  even 
when  willing,  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  others  'with  a  more 
fiivourable  one.  Yet  I  have  seen  sudi  a  one  knocked  about  and 
flogged  at  school,  and  the  little  effect  of  such  treatment  rousing 
the  ignorant  master  into  fiiry.  Common  sense  allowed  its  fair 
sway  at  once  condemns  such  savage  treatment,  and  dictates  what 
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it  ought  to  b^  Encouragement  to  exertion  is  the  obvious  mesne 
of  improvement ;  and  though  experience  has  not  jei  proved  it« 
analogy  leads  us  to  hope  that,  by  proper  attention,  such  a  tempe« 
rament,  taken  early,  may  be  very  much  improved. 

When  the  chest  is  large»  and  the  brain  and  abdomen  small  in 
proportion,  we  have  the  Sanguine  Temperament  The  complexion 
is  florid,  and  the  hair  usually  fair.  In  this  there  is  much  activity 
of  body ;  and  the  mind  partakes  of  it  even  to  lestlesaness.  The 
elaboration  ^f  the  blood,  in  capacious  lungs,  is  ^edy  and  perfect, 
and  its  circulation  is  rapid  and  abundant ;  and  thus  the  system  is 
greatly  excited.  Here  we  need  repression  more  than  encourage- 
ment. There  is  both  strength  and  activity,  but  these  are  chiefly  , 
devoted  to  muscular  efforts,  and  less  to  mental  effort ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  digestion  will  not  b>.'  so  rapidly  performed. 

When  the  head  is  large,  indicating  a  large  brain,  and  the  chest 
and  abdomen  small,  there  will  be  little  disposition  to  exert  the 
limbs,  and  little  muscular  strength,  and  less  perfect  digestion. 
But  there  will  be  much  power  of  mind,  as  well  as  activity ;  the 
nervous  energy  being  proportional  to  the  mass  of  nervous  matter, 
and  this  energy  becoming  more  conspicuous  as  the  size  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen  are  less.  This  state  of  things  constitutes  the 
Nervous  Temperament. 

We  see  these  temperaments  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  lower 
creation.  Among  our  domestic  animals,  we  find  the  lymphatic 
temperament  in  those  disposed  to  fatten, — ^for  example,  in  the 
New  Leicester  sheep  ;  and  if  &rmers  were  acquainted  with  this 
matter,  they  would  select  animals  with  large  abdomens  and  small 
chests  and  heads.  The  sanguine  temperament  we  find  in  dogs, 
and  especially  in  the  greyhound^  the  form  of  which  has  been 
strikingly  adapted  by  the  Creator  for  extraordinary  muscular  ef- 
fort ;  and  accordingly,  the  chest  is  very  large,  and  the  abdomen 
very  small.  Beasts  and  birds  of  prey  are  distinguished  by  a  com- 
bipation  of  the  sanguine  and  nervous  temperaments.  Indeed  it 
is  somewhat  rare  to  see  any  one  of  them  in  great  predominance^ 
and  they  are  commonly  combined  in  various  proportions.  In 
some  individuals  they  are  so  combined,  that  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another,  predominates  in  its  influence.  We  are  sometimes 
surprised  to  see  a  large  heavy-looking  person  active  and  making 
great  exertions,  and  dancing  lightly.  Such  persons  will  be  foun4 
to  have  capacious  chests  and  large  heads,  as  well  as  a  large  abdo? 
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tnen  and  general  plumpness.  Wken  the  neiVous  and  sanguineous 
systems  are  both  energetic,  and  the  abdominal  moderate,  there  is 
apt  to  be  too  much  activity,  and  much  risk  to  general  health. 
The  waste  arising  from  overexertion,  needs  a  supply  which  feeble 
digestion  cannot  affords  The  utmost  care  is  therefore  necessary 
to  prevent  undue  waste  from  'over-exertion.  Parents  fUl  into  sad 
Mistakes  in  reference  to  this.  A  precocious  child  is  exhibited 
and  pushed  forward,  and  its  nervous  energy  destroyed ;  bad  health 
follows,  and  it  is  carried  to  an  early  grave.  Children  with  large 
and  active  brains  ought  to  be  kept  back  until  their  nervous  sys* 
tem  has  acquired  its  full  growth  and*  tone.  Its  precocious  acti- 
vity  should  be  expended  on  employments  and  amusements  that 
require  little  effort ;  and  there  is  no  risk  of  its  being  left  behind 
others,  for  as  soon  as  the  brain  has  acquired  strength,  its  power 
and  activity  will  soon  place  it  foremost  in  the  race. 

A  knowledge  of  the  temperaments,  then,  appears  of  import- 
ance to  teachers,  since  they  are  found  to  modify  mental  as 
wdl  M  bodily  activity;  which  last  is  derived  from  the  form- 
er.  This  should  be  attended  to  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and 
no  young  person  should  be  encouraged  to  follow  a  profession 
for  which  his  temperament  may  not  suit  him.  Improper  edu- 
cation  may  repress  faculties  that,  if  turned  towards  objects  suit- 
ed to  them,  might  have  enabled  the  possessor  to  exceL  Some 
are  made  soldiers  who  would  have  graced  a  pulpit,  and  others 
there  are,  who  might  have  beaten  any  other  drum  better  than 
the  drum-ecclesiastic  It  is  very  natural  for  boys  in  a  large  class 
at  school,  while  they  are  not  saying  lessons,  to  follow  their  na- 
tural bias,  by  drawing  on  the  blank  leaves  of  their  books,  or  do- 
ing any  thing  which  they  can  conceal  from  the  master;  and  if 
they  are  discovered  they  are  punished  for  doing  something  rather 
than  sit  idle.  Instead  of  resorting  to  punishment,  the  teacher 
should  note  down  the  fact,  and  either  communicate  with  the  pa- 
rentSj  or  employ  the  natural  bias  in  a  rational  manner.  At  pre- 
sent men  are  appointed  to  stations  of  trust  and  imi>ortance  with- 
out the  slightest  attention  being  paid  to  their  natural  endowments 
and  character,  and  the  duties  intrusted  to  them  are  but  too  often 
ill  performed,  or  dishonestly  undertaken.  The  Society  of  the  Je- 
suits rose  to  possess  extraordinary  power  and  influence,  chiefly 
from  attending  to  the  natural  talents  of  their  pupils.  They  care- 
fully noted  the  natural  bias,-  and  chose  for  admisrion  into  the  or- 
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der  only  those  with  acute  understandiiig,  and  employed  them  in 
matters  which  their  natural  disposition  enabled  them  to  manage 
with  dexterity.  This  society  perceived  what  Phrenolc^  after- 
wards demonstrated,  by  discovering  the  cause  of  varied  mental 
endowment.  The  purposes  to  which  the  Jesuits  applied  their 
knowledge  of  human  nature  are  not  to  be  commended,  but  their 
sagacity  enabled  them  to  wield  a  weapon  of  power  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  society  was  destroyed  and  dispersed,  but 
the  &ct8  by  means  of  which  it  had  flourished  remain  the  t8m&; 
and  though  it  be  in  the  power  of  men  to  kvail  themselvea  of  them 
for  purposes  tending  to  promote  human  happiness,  they  are  too 
much  inclined  to  shut  their  eyes  against  truth. 

In  professional  education  a  vast  deal  of  time  is  wasted ;  and  the 
cupidity  of  monopolizing  professors  forces  the  student  to  expend 
his  money  and  his  time,  and  to  weary  his  brain  for  that  which  can 
be  of  no  use  to  him,  unless  he  happens  to  have  a  natural  partia- 
lity to  it  Every  kind  of  knowledge  is  useful,  but  where  a  pnK 
fession  is  to  be  followed,  the  acquirement  of  any  branch  not  im^ 
mediately  connected  with  it  ought  not  to  be  compulsory.  Our 
clergy  are  forced  to  attend  certain  classes  in  the  universities,  and 
a  vast  miyority  do  no  more  than  attend.  The  study  of  man, 
whom  he  is  to  guide,  forms  no  part  of  his  duty,  while  it  should 
be  a  principal  part  of  it.  AU  that  is  required  being,  that  the  stu- 
dent shall  answer  a  few  questions  in  the  dead  languages,  expound 
a  few  texts  in  a  way  he  knows  will  please,  though  contrary  per- 
haps to  his  own  sentiments,  and  he  is  turned  out  to  seek  pa- 
trons. When  we  are  among  professional  men,  we  find  them  of 
every  variety  of  mental  constitution ;  whereas  all  should  have 
that  portion  of  mind  that  is  necessary  for  their  business  in  the 
greatest  vigour,  and  the  moral  sentiments  in  full  command. 
The  profession  of  the  law  exercises  powers  in  a  direction  too  of- 
ten in  opposition  to  morality  and  religion.  In  conducting  a  law- 
suit, deception,  fraud,  and  even  direct  falsehood  are  too  much  em- 
ployed to  deceive  judges  and  juries,  and  justice  can  seldom  be 
said  to  triumph.  We  meet  with  similar  anomalies  in  other  pro- 
fesdonjs,  whether  learned  or  mechanicaL 

I  have  extended  this  summary  perhaps  too  much,  although  the 
subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  From  my  desire  to  include 
as  many  important  truths  as  possible  into  a  small  space,  there  is 
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an  apparent  want  of  connection,  which  jou  will  excuse ;  an(i  also 
some  meagreness  of  illustration.  Mj  object  has  been  more  to 
excite  farther  inquiry,  than  fullj  to  elucidate ;  and  jou  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  find  what  jou  may  desire  in  various  works  written 
by  eminent  men.  The  formation  of  a  Library  you  will  find  of 
much  importance ;  and  I  cannot  urge  too  much  your  procuring 
JLecturers,  to  give  oral  instruction  in  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge. 
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AN  EXAMINATION,  &c. 


Mr.  Combe's  work  on  *  The  Constitution  of  Man ' 
is  well  known,  widely  circulated,  and  very  highly  es- 
teemed by  thousands  of  readers.  Mr.  Scott  comes 
forward  as  the  opponent  of  most  of  the  views  advocated 
in  that  work,  and  gives  the  following  explanations  of 
his  reasons  for  doing  so  :  — 

^'  Although,  during  the  first  seven  years  after  its  publica^ 
tion,  I  did  not  consider  an  answer  called  for^  seeing  that  it 
seemed  t6  have  excited  little  attention ;  the  case  was  altered 
after  it  appeared  that  the  sale  of  it  increased  to  many 
thousands,  among  a  class  of  readers  not  the  best  fitted  to 
detect  its  fallacies ;  and  that  it  was  circulated  chiefly  in  those 
places  where  the  population  had  far  outgrown  the  means  of 
proper  Church  accommodation  ;  and  where,  of  course^  it  was 
ofiered  to  the  people  not  along  with,  but  in  lieu  of,  religious 
instruction.  It  was  then  pressed  upon  me  by  several  friends, 
that  the  work  ought  to  be  answered,  and  that  I  ought  to 
undertake  the  task,  as  I  understood  the  subject  of  Phrenology, 
as  maintained  and  taught  by  Mr.  Combe,  and  was  able  to 
address  him  in  his  own  language  ;  and  that  as  I  had  already 
studied  his  book  with  the  view  of  answering  it,  the  labour  was. 
already  half  performed." 

As  some  hundreds  (not  to  say,  thousands)  of  persona 
^ow  understand  Phrenology,  as  taught  and  maintained  by 
Mr.  Combe,  it  is  not  very  clear  how  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Scott  being  one  of  them  should  cause  him  to  be 
particularly  singled  out  for  the  performance  of  a  duty* 
which  the  fact  of  his  having  already  studied  the  work 
^*  with  the  view  of  answering  it "  would  stamp  as  a  self- 
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imposed  task.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Scott's  friends 
that  any  published  work  ought  to  be  answered,  if  contain* 
ing  serious  moral  errors.  And  if  the  real  motive  of  Mr. 
Scott*s  undertaking  be  a  desire  of  refuting  the  errors 
contained  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Combe>  with  the  hope  of 
counteracting  an  injury  thus  threatened  to  others,  I  also 
may  plead  the  call  of  duty,  urging  me  to  examine  the 
errors  contained  in  Mr.  Scott's  work,  and  to  expose  its 
utter  unfitness  to  give  evidence  against  Mr.  Combe's 
views.  The  notice  in  the  forty-ninth  number  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal  must  be  construed  as  an  intimation 
that  Mr.  Combe  entertains  no  intention  of  doing  this 
himself ;  nor  should  I  have  felt  any  desire  to  obtrude 
myself  into  a  position  declined  by  him,  had  it  not  been 
rumoured  that  a  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Scott's  work  is 
preparing  for  circulation  among  the  people ;  —  to  return 
the  words  of  Mr.  Scott  upon  himself,  "  among  a  class  of 
readers  not  the  best  fitted  to  detect  its  fallacies."  Much 
better  fitted  are  they,  however,  than  Mr.  Scott  appears 
to  believe,  though  a  little  assistance  may  do  them  no  harm, 
as  a  preventive  antidote. 

In  taking  on  myself  this  task,  I  must  intimate  that  it 
is  done  by  one  who  has  already  made  his  own  decision  on 
the  demerits  of  Mr.  Scott's  essay ;  and  who  will  write 
accordingly,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  full  review  of 
its  contents,  or  of  discussing  the  questions  treated  of  in 
*  The  Constitution  of  Man,'  but  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how^immeasurably  this  work  of  Mr.  Scott  falls 
short  of  its  lofty  pretension  of  refuting  Mr.  Combe's 
philosophical  doctrines.  Without  subscribing  to  the  whole 
of  those  doctrines,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  they  are  gene- 
rally sound  in  principle,  and  are  calculated  to  efiect  great 
good.  I  am  just  as  well  convinced  that  Mr.  Scott's 
present  work  is  largely  diluted  with  error,  is  calculated 
to  injure  superficial  readers,  and  has  been  written  under 

bias  greatly  distorting  the  judgment  of  its  author.    I 
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hope  elsewhere  to  enter  upon  some  consideration  of  the 
philosophical  doctrines  maintained  by  Mr.  (]!ombe ;  and 
shall  then  have  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  one  or  two 
points,  in  regard  to  which,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Mr. 
Scott's  opinions  are  more  tenable  than  those  of  Mr. 
Combe.     Generally  it  appears  to  be  quite  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Scott*s  treatise  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  and 
occupies  332  pages,  besides  a  long  preface.  To  go 
regularly  through  the  whole,  and  expose  all  the  miscon- 
ceptions and  errors  contained  in  it,  would  be  an  unprofitr 
able  waste  of  time,  type,  paper,  and  every  thing  else. 
I  shall  therefore  take  the  Preface  and  First  Chapter,  for 
examination  ;  and  shall  presume  the  whole  work  morally 
overturned,  if  I  am  successful  in  showing  from  these  that 
Mr.  Scott  has  greatly  misconceived  the  statements  and 
opinions  of  Mr.  Combe  (such  misconception  being  proved 
by  the  strange  manner  in  which  Mr.  Combe's  essay  is 
misquoted  and  misrepresented),  and  has  made  numerous 
errors  and  inconsistencies  in  his  own  arguments. 

MR.   SCOTT's    PREFACE. 

The  very  first  page  of  the  preface  accuses  Mr.  Combe 
of  attacking  "  divines  as  guilty  of  gross  neglect  of  duty 
in  not  at  once  adopting  "  his  phrenological  "  views,  and 
following  them  out  in  all  their  consequences  in  their 
instructions  to  the  people."  This  statement  is  so  much  an 
exaggeration  as  to  be  scarcely  any  thing  else  than  a  mis- 
statement. Mr.  Combe  says  that  divines  have  been  too 
apt  to  disregard  the  lights  of  science,  and  in  neglecting  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  knowledge, 
they  have  failed  to  effect  that  degree  of  good  which  they 
otherwise  might  have  done.  This  is  a  mere  truism, 
applicable  not  only  to  divines  but  to  many  other  teachers  ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  find  by  his  works,  Mr.  Combe  limits 
himself  to  this  intimation,  and  to  pointing  out  certain 
circumstances  which  have  stood  in  the  way  and  prevented 
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the  full  benefits  expected  from  the  exertions  of  divines. 
A  short  extract  from  the  work  in  question  will  show,  that 
whilst  he  points  out  the  causes  of  their  want  of  success, 
he  still  speaks  of  divines  with  due  respect.  The  supposi- 
tion of  extreme  cases  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a 
passage,  which  may  not  be  understood  in  all  its  force,  when 
presented  apart  from  the  general  text  of  the  book.  Let 
us  first  suppose  the  case  of  an  individual  attending  church, 
who  is  entirely  deaf.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the 
most  eloquent  appeals  of  a  clergyman  will  be  useless  with 
this  person ;  and  that  if  his  clerical  guide  would  confer 
any  religious  benefit  upon  him,  the  defect  must  be  first 
known,  and  removed,  or  some  other  mode  of  instruction 
resorted  to.  Suppose,  again,  that  instead  of  deafness, 
some  disease  or  malformation  of  brain  renders  the  indi- 
vidual incapable  of  correctly  appreciating  the  admoni- 
tions of  his  pastor.  The  instructions  of  the  latter  will  be 
just  as  completely  thrown  away  whilst  he  remains  igno- 
rant of  the  impediments.  These  are  extreme,  jjut  plain, 
instances,  which  every  one  must  see.  We  will  now  let 
Mr.  Combe  add  a  third  supposition,  equally  plain  and 
indisputable  to  those  who  have  studied  the  influence  of 
the  brain,  though  less  obvious  to  ignorant  persons.  — 
*'  If  certain  physical  circumstances  and  occupations  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  blunt  all  the  higher  feelings  and 
faculties  of  the  mind,  in  consequience  of  their  influence  on  the 
nervous  system  in  general^  and  the  brain  in  particular^  and  if 
religious  emotions  cannot  be  experienced  with  full  effect  by 
individuals  so  situate^  the  ascertainment^  i^ith  a  view  to 
removal,  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  eff*ects,  of  these  impedi* 
ments  to  holiness,  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  This  view 
has  not  been  systematically  adopted  and  pursued  by  the 
religious  instructors  of  mankind  in  any  age  or  any  country^ 
and  for  this  sole  reason,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  the  state 
of  moral  and  physical  science  did  not  enable  them  either  to 
appreciate  its  importance  or  carry  it  into  effect."  How 
widely  unlike  an  attack  upon  divines  for  gross  neglect  of 
duty  does  this  passage  read  I     Now  we  must  call  on  Mr. 
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Scott  to  make  good  his  words,  by  adducing  some  passage 
in  which  Mr.  Combe  has  attacked  divines  for  gross  neglect 
of  duty  in  not  at  once  adopting  phrenological  views. 
And  as  to  following  out  such  views  in  all  their  coti" 
sequences,  Mr.  Combe  does  not  himself  attempt  this. 
Nay,  he  expressly  intimates  that  ages  must  elapse  before 
it  can  be  done. 

Arguing  on  his  assumed  ground,  that  Mr.  Combe  at- 
tacks the  divines  for  being  unacquainted  with  Phrenology, 
and  for  not  teaching  it  to  their  flocks,  our  author  contends 
that  it  is  a  recent  science,  yet  imperfect ;  and  that  the 
clergy,  as  a  body,  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  it,  and  con- 
sequently unable  to  teach  it  if  approved  of,  or  to  refute 
it  if  deemed  erroneous.  If  Mr.  Combe  has  not  attacked 
the  clergy,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Scott,  this  ingenious  defence 
is  just  a  waste  of  words.  But  the  clergy  have  had  the 
same  opportunities  as  other  persons,  for  learning  the  doc- 
trines of  Phrenology ;  though,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  no  tolerant  person  would  condemn  them  for 
being  yet  little  acquainted  with  these  doctrines,  as  a  body. 
Moreover,  many  individuals  among  the  clergy  are  warm 
advocates  of  Phrenology ;  although  several  circumstances 
combine  to  make  the  medical  profession  first  adopt  and 
appreciate  the  subject. 

Mr.  Scott  next  proceeds  to  explain  his  own  connection 
with  Phrenology ;  which  being  merely  a  personal  matter 
need  not  detain  us.  He  follows  this  with  an  insinuation  that 
the  extensive  circulation  of  Mr.  Combe's  work  has  been 
brought  about  by  eleemosynary  aid.  There  is  no  direct 
statement  to  this  effect ;  but  readers  ignorant  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  could  scarcely  fail  to  draw  such  a  conclusion, 
from  the  following  passage,  if  not  previously  warned 
against  doing  so :  — '*  It  was  not  until,  by  aid  of  the  '  Hen- 
derson Bequest/  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  the  price,  that  it 
came  to  have  any  considerable  circulation."  The  earlier  cir- 
culation of  Mr.  Combe*s  work  depended  almost  entirely 
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on  phrenologisis,  a«  Mr.  Scott  wefl  knows ;  and  at  the 
date  of  it&  first  publication,  they  were  few  in  number,  and 
struggling  against  vehement  opposition  and  obloquy. 
Since  then,  phrendogbts  have  increased  ten  or  twenty 
fold,  and  the  public  has  been  taught  to  appreciate  the 
work.  The  "  Henderson  Bequest**  reduced  the  price  of 
only  2000  out  of  26,000  copies  sold ;  to  say  nothing  of 
8000  (or  13,000)  copies  now  in  press,  or  lately  printed. 

But  the  fact  of  the  increased  and  increasing  demand  can- 
not be  got  over ;  so  in  the  true  spirit  of  disparagement,  we 
hare  the  following  causes  alleged : — '^  I  am  not  surprised 
at  this  extensive  sale  of  the  Essay,  as,  along  with  many  errors^ 
it  contains  much  that  is  both  instructive  and  amusing.  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  interesting  discoveries  of  Gall  and 
Spurzbeim,  together  with  other  matter  well  adapted  to  the 
class  of  readers  for  whom  it  seems  principally  intended.  This, 
with  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  the  work,  may  account 
for  its  extensive  sale/*  The  "  interesting  discoveries  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  "  are  more  amply  set  forth  in  works 
of  less  price  than  the  ^Constitution  of  Man:'  and, 
though  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  the  work  is  one 
cause  of  its  extensive  sale,  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  persons  bought  even  a  cheap  book  of  this 
nature  merely  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  The  primary 
cause  of  the  whole  circulation  cannot  be  disguised  by  a 
covering  so  flimsy ;  and  that  primary  cause  is  the  esteem 
in  which  the  work  is  held.  It  was  the  value  of  the  work 
which  induced  the  late  Mr.  Henderson  to  appoint  part  of 
his  bequest  to  procure  a  cheap  edition  of  it.  And  as  to 
the  *<  People's  Edition,"  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  work  was  held,  that  the  publish- 
ers ventured  to  bring  out  an  edition  at  a  price  so  low.  It 
is  the  certainty  of  an  extensive  demand  that  authorises 
the  reduction  of  price.  The  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work 
has  thus  created  both  the  cheapness  and  the  great  sale. 
And  further,  it  is  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Combe'4  work,  that 
Mr.  Scott  will  be   indebted   for  the   circulation  of  hia 
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own.  One  word  more  on  this  topic:  great  sale  is  no 
proof  of  absolute  value ;  but,  generally  speaking,  among 
works  treating  of  the  same  subjects,  the  best  will  sell  best ; 
puffing  and  such-like  other  extraneous  aids  being  out  of 
the  calculation.  Now,  works  on  Moral  Philosophy  have 
not  usually  proved  saleable  ones,  and  Mr.  Combe  is  too 
honourable  and  independent  to  buy  newspaper-puffs  or 
other  underhand  assistance. 

Next  comes  the  paragraph  already  quoted  (p^e  3.) 
as  Mr.  Scott's  reason  for  publicly  answering  the  work  of 
Mr.  Combe*  There  are  some  other  statements  in  that  para- 
graph which  require  a  moment's  attention.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  Mr.  Scott  can  know  where  the 
work  is  chiefly  circulated,  and  whether  it  is  bought  chiefly 
by  persons  destitute  of  the  opportunity  of  religious  in- 
struction. But  even  supposing  his  statements  on  this 
head  to  be  accurate  guesses,  it  would  still  be  a  ridiculous 
perversion  of  words  to  say  that  the  work  is  offered  to  them 
in  lieu  of  religious  instruction.  Were  Mr.  Scott  to  go 
and  lecture  on  Astronomy  or  Phrenology,  in  a  village  des- 
titute of  a  church,  who  could  be  so  absurd  and  disin- 
genuous, as  to  say  that  he  was  offering  the  inhabitants 
Astronomy  or  Phrenology  in  lieu  of  religious  instruction ! 
Here  we  suppose  the  case  of  Mr.  Scott  actually  seeking 
that  particular  place>  and  really  offering  his  lectures  to  the 
particular  persons  destitute  of  church  accommodation. 
Mr.  Combe,  however,  offers  his  Essay  to  the  public  at 
large,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  whom  can  have  church 
or  chapel  accommodation,  if  they  wish  it ;  and  he  offers 
it  in  lieu  only  of  ignorance  and  error. 

On  the  succeeding  page  (xiv.)  we  ffnd  the  following 
passage,  which  so  nearly  describes  the  difficulties  of  an- 
swering Mr.  Scott's  own  book  as  almost  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  explaining  wherefbre  a  part  only  has  been 
selected  :-^^^  Mr.  Combe's  work  takes  so  wide  a  range^  em« 
liraces  or  touches  so  vast  a  variety  of  tulijects^  and  contaiQp 
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so  great  a  multitude  of  errors,  that  in  order  to  answer  it  com« 
pletely — to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat — and^  admitting 
what  may  he  true^  to  expose  and  refute  all  that  is  erroneous, 
— it  would  be  necessary  to  write,  not  a  book,  but  a  library." 
Had  the  work  of  Mr.  Combe  contained  a  tithe  of  the  pro- 
portion of  chaff  to  be  found  in  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  the 
latter  would  have  had  little  reason  to  be  angry  at  its  ex- 
tensive sale.  And  though  I  have  intimated  how  impos- 
sible it  is,  in  a  brief  space,  *Ho  expose  and  refute  all  that 
is  erroneous"  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Scott,  he  has  fortu^ 
nately  facilitated  an  approximation  to  this,  by  so  dex- 
terously naaking  one  part  refute  another,  that  a  pair  of 
scissors  might  do  a  great  deal  towards  refuting  the 
whole. 

Some  theological  points  are  then  alluded  to,  and  Mr. 
Combe  is  accused  of  attacking  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish 
["  our  "]  clergy.  If  to  make  certain  statements  of  fact,  and 
to  express  certain  opinions,  neither  of  which  exactly  ac- 
cord with  the  creed  of  some  particular  church  or  sect,  be 
to  attack  the  clergy,  Mr.  Combe  has  been  guilty  of  this  sin, 
like  almost  every  other  writer  on  moral  or  natural  science. 
But  Mr.  Combe's  alleged  attack  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
clergy,  in  this  instance,  is  just  about  as  much  of  an  attack 
as  was  that  already  noticed  on  page  5.  After  attempting 
to  explain  the  circumstances  which  led  theologians  to 
suppose  that  human  nature  contained  no  elements  of 
improvement  in  itself,  he  concludes  thus: — **  I  am  far 
from  casting  blame  on  the  individuals  who  fell  into  these 
mistakes ;  such  errors  were  inevitable  at  the  time  in  which  they 
lived,  and  with  the  lights  which  they  possessed ;  but  I  point 
them  out  as  imperfections  which  ought  -  to  be  removed." 
I  think,  with  Mr.  Scott,  that  Mr.  Combe  would  have 
acted  more  judiciously  in  avoiding  any  allusion  to  the- 
ological doctrines  in  a  purely  philosophical  work.  [Such, 
at  least,  appears  to  be  the  feeling  of  Mr.  Scott,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  treatise  (page  2.);  although  he  after- 
wards (page  322.)  writes,  <<  I  conceive  that  Mr.  Combe,  is 
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inexcusable  in  omitting  to  take  any  notice  of  a  future  state."] 
So  long  as  theologians  keep  their  doctrines  apart  firom 
rules  of  conduct  in  this  life,  it  is  easy  to  avoid  collision 
therewith ;  but  when  they  are  forced  upoa  others,  as  the 
basis  of  practical  rules  of  conduct,  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  avoid  a  virtual,  if  not  an  avowed,  assent  or  dissent 
to  them. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  specify  what  he  calls 
Mr.  Combe's  ohfecdons  to  the  "  Paradisaical  State  of  our 
First  Parents,"  &c.  As  they  involve  questions  of  the- 
ology, I  shall  decline  entering  into  their  consideration ; 
but  may  give  one  instance  showing  the  method  by  which 
Mr.  Scott  vamps  up  these  objections  for  Mr.  Combe. 
His  eighth  chapter  is  headed  "  Mr.  Combe's  Objections  to 
the  Paradisaical  State ;"  and  under  this  head  he  introduces 
certain  extracts  from  Section  V.  of  the  *  Constitution;' 
which  section  is  headed  by  Mr.  Combe  "  Faculties  of 
Man  compared  with  external  Objects."  The  following  is 
one  of  the  extracts : — ^^  It  is  clear  that  the  gift  of  an  organ 
of  Cautiousness  implied  that  man  was  to  be  placed  in  a  field  of 
danger.  It  is  adapted  to  a  world  like  the  present,  Ihd  would 
be  at  variance  with  a  scene  into  which  no  evil  could  intrude" 
Now,  this  passage,  introduced  under  Mr.  Scott's  head- 
title  (the  italics  also  being  his  own),  does  read  very  like 
an  "  objection."  But,  deprived  of  its  italic  letters,  and 
placed  under  Mr.  Combe's  own  head-title,  it  only  proves 
that  man  is  well  adapted  to  the  world  in  which  he  is  liv- 
ing, and  such  was  Mr.  Combe's  evident  meaning.  The 
extract,  in  fact,  becomes  "an  objection,"  through  Mr. 
Scott's  own  misposition  of  it  I 

The  following  passage  relates  to  a  more  important 
practical  question,  than  the  purely  theological  doctrines, 
and  cannot  be  passed  over: — "  Mr.  Combe's  system 
proceeds  on  a  principle  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Christianity. 
That  system  aims  at  improving  the  moral  nature  of  man  in 
the  first- place,  holding  that,  if  this  were  attained,  all  other 
improvement  would  necessarily  foUaw.     Mr.  Combe,  on  the 
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contrary^  maintains  iJiat,  in  order  to  improve  the  moral  nattii^ 
of  man^  we  must  first  improve  his  physical  condition ;  and^ 
accordingly^  he  directs  our  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the 
petty  details  of  diet,  clothing,  exercise,  &c.,  ^  what  we  shall 
eat,  and  what  we  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  we  shall  be 
dothed.'  "  I  have  already  instanced  the  extreme  case  of 
loss  of  labour  in  preaching  to  a  deaf  man,  or  to  one  so 
insane  or  idiotic  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  precepts  of  Christianity.  It  is  just  as  evident  that 
the  newly-born  infant  cannot  have  its  moral  nature  im- 
proved by  religion,  without  first  being  fed,  and  clothed, 
and  having  attentions  bestowed  on  its  physical  condition. 
The  growing  child  must  still  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
instructed  in  many  things,  before  it  can  be  made  to 
understand  moral  or  religious  duties.  So  also  must  the 
ignorant  savage.  So  also  must  the  untaught  inhabitant 
of  a  Christian  country.  So  also  must  the  most  highly 
educated  and  intellectual  persons,  if  their  faculties  are 
prostrated  in  utter  drunkenness,  or  raving  in  the  delirium 
of  fever.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  we  are  to  neglect 
the  physical  condition  of  these  individuals  until  their  moral 
nature  has  been  improved  ;  and  if  in  these  cases  we  are 
forced  to  attend  to  the  physical  condition  first,  why  is  it 
to  be  neglected  in  those  other  cases,  where  some  pre- 
liminary change  therein  is  just  as  indispensable,  although 
it  may  not  be  required  to  an  equal  amount  ?  The  vessel 
must  first  be  made  capable  of  receiving  the  things  it  is 
intended  to  contain ;  and  every  one — Mr.  Scott  not 
excepted — practically  believes,  that  if  he  fail  to  take 
proper  food,  &c.,  he  will  also  speedily  fail  to  understand 
Christianity  and  everything  else.  Moreover,  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact,  that  physical  suffering  is  invariably 
accompanied  by  moral  inferiority,  in  nations. 

A  few  lines  afterwards,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Combe's 
.^ssay,  we  have  the  following  notable  mis-statement;-— 
'^  intended,  it  will  be  observed,  as  a  practical  manual  of  con- 
duet^  for  the  use  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes."     That  ^^  The 
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People's  Edition*'  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  pei'sons 
of  limited  means,  is  implied  in  its  name ;  but  that  Mr. 
Combe  wrote  his  essay  chiefly  for  such  persons,  or  with 
any  prospect  that  its  circulation  would  be  chiefly  among 
the  working  classes,  is  contradicted  by  the  very  facts 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Scott.  He  expressly  states,  that  it  was 
not  brought  within  the  means  of  the  poorer  classes  — 
that  is,  not  republished  in  its  cheaper  form---tiU  seven 
years  after  first  publication ;  and  then  the  experiment  was 
made  by  the  suggestion  of  another  person,  not  of  the 
author  himself.  It  would  have  been  wiser  in  Mr.  Scott 
to  have  shewn  some  good  reason  for  his  assertion,  instead 
of  making  it  altogether  as  a  volunteer*explanation  of  Mr* 
Combe's  intentions ;  an  explanation  which  appears  to  be 
entirely  gratuitous,  and  destitute  of  any  plausible  founds 
ation  either  in  fact  or  in  probability.  In  the  very  first 
line  of  the  first  edition,  the  author  says  that  he  ofiers  it 
to  the  "  Public;"  not  a  word  about  any  particular  class 
of  the  public  being  mentioned.  And,  more  than  this,  the 
actual  sales  shew  it  to  have  been  bought  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  middle  classes,  if  we  are  to  take  the  prices 
of  the  editions,  and  the  comparative  numbers  of  the 
diflerent  ranks,  as  the  proper  tests. 

On  the  next  page,  there  is  a  far  worse  misrepresentation, 
induced  by  the  suppression  of  part  of  a  passage  quoted, 
the  portion  given  by  Mr.  Scott  conveying  quite  a  different 
meaning  when  seen  by  itself.  He  has  it  thus  :  —  '*  He 
labours  to  shew  that  his  system  is  in  harmony  with  the  precepts 
of  Christianity ;  and  yet  he  most  inconsistently  declares,  that 
these  precepts  are  ^  scarcely  more  suited  to  human  nature  and 
circumstances  in  this  worlds  than  the  command  to  fly  would 
be  to  the  nature  of  the  horse  !* "  Any  reader  may  judge  of 
the  fairness  of  this  representation,  by  seeing  the  whole 
passage.  Mr.  Combe  remarks  that  the  people  hear  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  in  churches,  on  Sunday,  but  that 
the  great  body  of  the  community— lawyers,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  others  —  spend 
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their  whole  energies,  in  their  several  callings,  during  the 
rest  of  the  week,  devoting  little  or  no  leisure  time  to 
religion ;  and  that  Sunday  again  '^  dawns  upon  them  in  a 
state  of  mind  widely  at  variance  with  the  Christian  condition." 
And  he  adds^  afterwards; — ^^  It  is  in  vain  to  say  to  indi- 
viduals  that  they  err  in  acting  thus :  individuals  are  carried 
along  in  the  great  stream  of  social  institutions  and  pursuits: 
The  operative  lahourer  is  compelled  to  follow  his  routine  of 
toil  under  pain  of  absolute  starvation.  The  master-manu- 
facturer, the  merchant,  the  farmer,  and  the  lawyer,  are 
pursued  by  competitors  so  active,  that  if  they  relax  in  selfish 
ardour,  they  will  be  speedily  plunged  into  ruin.  If  God  has  so 
constituted  the  human  mind  and  body,  and  so  arranged 
external  nature,  that  all  this  is  unavoidably  necessary  for  man^ 
THEN  the  Christian  precepts  are  scarcely  more  suited  to  human 
nature  and  circumstances  in  this  world,  than  the  command  to 
fly  would  be  to  the  nature  of  the  horse."  The  words,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Scott,  are  the  words  of  Mr,  Combe^  but  they  are 
not  the  whole  words,  and  herein  lies  all  the  difference. 
Any  candid  reader  must  see,  that  Mr.  Combe's  intention 
was  to  shew  that  the  habits  of  society  are  at  fault,  not 
that  Christianity  is  to  be  rejected  as  unsuitable  to  man. 
By  omitting  the  previous  words,  and  especially  the  doubt- 
ful or  conditional  if  and  then,  Mr.  Scott  has  given  an 
entirely  opposite  signification  to  the  passage.  This  might 
be  held  an  ingenious  trick  in  pleading  a  cause ;  but  let 
others  decide  how  far  it  is  justifiable. 

Mr.  Scott  thus  sums  up,  as  a  finale  to  his  prefatory 
remarks  on  *  The  Constitution  of  Man:' — "The  above 
may  serve  as  a  specimen, — but  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  yet 
merely  on  the  threshold, — that  Mr.  Combe  has  but  just 
broken  ground  before  the  walls  of  our  Zion,  and  that  he  already 
contemplates  still  greater  triumphs.  Indeed,  he  has  not  left 
it  to  inference,  but  has  openly  declared  his  aim  to  be  nothing 
less  than  to  plant  tjie  standard  of  Phrenology  on  the  very 
pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  to  make  our  pulpits  resound  with 
the  preaching  of  '  The  Natural  Laws!'  He  loudly  accuses 
our  divines  as  blind  guides,  because  they  have  not  already 
adopted  these  in  their  instructions  to  their  flocks,  instead  of 
the  clear  and  simple  morality,  and  the  sublime  and  consoling 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel." 
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I  retort  the  words,  —  «*  the  above  may  serve  as  a 
SPECIMEN  ;**  and  a  pretty  specimen  of  Mr.  Scott's  mode  of 
refuting  philosophical  errors  I  am  now  holding  up  to  view. 
But  let  us  have  a  sample  of  Mr.  Combe's  loud  acctisations 
against  the  divines,  (I  have  shewn  examples  of  his 
'<  attacks, ")  because  they  have  not  already  adopted  the 
natural  laws  in  their  instructions,  instead  of  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel : — *'  If  the  doctrine  unfolded  in  the  present 
treatise  be  in  any  d^ree  true,  it  is  destined  to  operate  pro- 
portionally on  the  character  of  clerical  instruction.  Individuals 
whose  minds  have  embraced  the  views  which  it  contains^ 
inform  me  that  many  sermons  appear  to  them  inconsistent  in 
their  different  propositions,  at  variance  with*^  sound  views  of 
human  nature^  and  so  vague  as  to  have  little  relation  to  prac- 
tical life  and  conduct.  They  partake  of  the  abstractedness  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  first  divine  of  comprehensive 
intellect  and  powerful  moral  feelings,  who  shall  take  courage 
and  introduce  the  natural  laws  into  his  discourses,  and  teach 
the  people  the  works  and  institutions  of  the  Creator,  will  reap 
a  great  reward  in  usefulness  and  pleasure."  And  again :  — 
*'  The  views  developed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  if  founded 
in  nature,  may  be  expected  to  lead,  ultimately,  to  considerable 
changes  in  many  of  the  customs  and  pursuits  of  society  ;  but 
to  accomplish  this  effect,  the  principles  themselves  must  first 
be  ascertained  to  be  true,  and  then  they  must  be  sedulously 
taught. .  It  appears  to  me  that  a  long  series  of  years  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  even  civilised  nations  into  a  condition  to 
obey  systematically  the  natural  laws." 

The  remainder  of  the  Preface  is  occupied  by  personal 
matters,  of  little  interest  to  others,  and  chiefly  connected 
with  a  different  publication.  Touching  these,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  Mr.  Scott  is  neither  liberal  in  his  comments 
nor  warranted  in  his  conclusions  from  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Thomson  ;  and  though  unable  to  speak  positively  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  I  strongly  .  suspect  that  Dr.  Thomson 
and  his  party  seceded  from  the  Infant-School  party,  in 
consequence  of  being  outvoted  by  the  latter,  and  not  from 
any  dislike  to  Mr.  Combe  in  particular,  who  was  only  one 
of  a  party  obnoxious  to  them.     Though  in  Edinburgh  at 
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the  time,  and  hearing  the  subject  discussed  by  persons 
concerned ;  yet,  as  a  stranger  to  the  local  politics  of  con- 
flicting parties,  in  Church  and  otherwise,  I  may  not  have 
fully  understood,  or  now  correctly  remember,  the  particu- 
lars. If  the  surmise  be  wrong,  I  beg  pardon  of  Mr.  Scott 
for  thus  mentioning  a  suspicion  that  may  appear  like  a 
contradiction  of  his  statement,  on  insufficient  grounds. 
As  to  the  cause  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  silence,  the  inference 
of  Mr.  Scott  appears  to  be  correct  He  was  little  likidy 
to  approve  a  book  which  is  so  much  better,  as  a  philo* 
sophical  work,  than  any  which  his  clerical  shackles  would 
allow  him  to  write. 

So  much  for  the  accuracy  and  consistency  of  Mr.  Scott's 
Preface.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  on  a  par  with  it,  if  not 
worse ;  and  I  presume,  it  will  now  be  admitted,  that  to 
wade  through  twelve  chapters  written  in  such  a  strain, 
would  be  a  thoroughly  irksome  and  unprofitable  use  of 
time.  Whether  Mr.  Scott  so  grievously  distorts  and  mis- 
represents the  statements  of  Mr.  Combe,  by  design,  or 
through  some  unavoidable  obliquity  of  reasoning,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  say ;  not  taking  on  myself  to  fathom  his 
intentions  so  easily  as  he  would  have  us  believe  himself 
able  to  penetrate  those  of  Mr.  Combe.  Neither  do  I  wish 
to  accuse  any  one  of  want  of  candour  and  veracity,  while 
it  is  possible  to  attribute  to  misconception  all  his  mis- 
statements. Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  an  indis- 
putable fact,  that  Mr.  Combe's  opinions  and  arguments 
are  greatly  misrepresented  in  the  '^  Harmony ;"  more  than 
one  instance  of  which  I  have  already  given,  and  others 
will  presently  appear. 

MR.  SCOTt's  first  CHAPTER. 

The  essay  of  Mr.  Combe  has,  for  its  principal  object, 
a  consideration  of  the  most  effective  measures  for  increas-* 
ing  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  As  a  preliminary 
investigation,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
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man,  and  his  relation  to  the  rest  of  creation  ;  because,  in 
the  absence  of  this  knowledge,  any  attempt  at  improving 
his  condition  must  be  mere  guess-work.  Such  an  inquiry 
may  be  reduced  to  three  questions : — What  is  human  na-* 
ture  ?  What  is  external  nature  ?  What  are  the  connexions 
or  nmtual  influences  of  the  two  ?  A  complete  answer  to 
these  questions  would  require  a  complete  knowledge  of 
all  the  laws  which  determine  the  several  events  occur- 
ring in  the  universe.  Such  an  answer  is  obviously  im** 
possible  at  present ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of 
this  impossibility  ever  being  removed.  Our  approxixna-* 
tion  towards  such  a  state  of  complete  knowledge  is  becom- 
ing closer, — or,  rather,  it  is  becoming  less  remote,  daily  ; 
but  the  distance  must  still  be  enormous.  We  may  not 
yet  have  a  greater  insight  into  the  order  or  plan  of  nature, 
proportionally  speaking,  than  a  domestic  dog  has  insight 
into  the  order  or  plan  of  all  human  actions.  Under  such 
circumstances,  any  attempt  to  specify  a  fixed  principle, 
which  shall  apply  to  the  whole  order  of  iiature>  can  be  at 
best  only  a  plausible  conjecture. 

Mr.  Combe  says  that  "  the  world  appears  to  be  ar- 
ranged, in  all  its  departments,  on  the  principle  of  gradual 
and  progressive  improvement.**  He  thinks,  with  many 
others,  that  the  records  of  Geology  (fossil  remains  of  or- 
ganised bodies,  &c.)  tend  to  shew  such  a  course  of  pro- 
gressive improvement  prior  to  the  ascertained  existence  of 
man  upon  earth.  And  he  further  supposes  that  man  has 
inherent  tendencies  to  improvement,  and  that  the  human 
race,  as  a  fvhole,  is  now  in  a  course  of  progressive  im- 
provement, and  has  been  so  through  the  historical  era.  I 
quite  agree  that  man  has  these  tendencies  to  improvement, 
and  that  the  race  has  kept  on  in  a  progressive  course  from 
past  to  present  times ;  but  must  differ  from  Mr.  Combe  in 
one  important  point,  namely,  the  general  application  of 
this  progressive  principle ;  my  reasons  for  which,  it  will  be 
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better  to  explain  elsewhere,  without  interfering  with  the 
objeet  at  present  in  view* 

Mr.  Scott  contends  for  a  first  state  of  perfection  in  man 
and  the  rest  of  creation,  a  subsequent  degeneracy,  fol- 
lowed by  an  increasing  deterioration  or  an  utter  stand- 
still, and  an  incapability  of  improvement  without  the 
direct  and  repeated  interference  of  Divine  Power.  He 
differs  entirely  from  Mr.  Combe,  on  this  point,  and  it  seems 
on  almost  every  other  point  also ;  but  his  first  chapter  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  consideration  of  this  progressive-improvement 
principle,  and  it  is  to  the  first  chapter  that  I  have  to  direct 
attention  at  present,  while  entering  on  an  examination  of 
the  success  with  which  he  does  battle  against  Mr.  Combe's 
views. 

The  chapter  is  divided  into  five  sections.  The  first  of 
these  sections  is  headed,  ^<  Mr.  Combe's  analogies  in  sup-» 
port  of  his  hypothesis."  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
counter-arguments  of  Mr.  Scott,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
call  to  mind  what  Mr  Combe's  hypothesis  and  analogies 
are.  He  writes, — '^  The  constitution  of  this  world  does  not 
look  like  a  8y8t€m  of  optimism.  It  appears  to  be  arranged  in  all 
its  departments  on  the  principle  of  slow  and  progressive  im- 
provement. Physical  nature  itself  has  undergone  many  revo- 
lutions, and  apparently  has  constantly  advanced.  Geology 
seems  to  shew  a  distinct  preparation  of  it  for  successive  orders 
of  living  beings,  rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  in. 
telligence  and  organization  until  man  appeared. 

"  The  globe,  in  the  first  state  in  which  the  imagination  can 
venture  to  consider  it,  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  appears  to  have 
been  a  fluid  mass,  with  an  immense  atmosphere  revolving  in 
space  round  the  sun.  By  its  cooling,  a  portion  of  its  atmo- 
sphere was  probably  condensed  into  water,  which  occupied  a 
part  of  its  surface.  In  this  state  no  forms  of  life,  such  as  now 
belong  to  our  system,  could  have  inhabited  it.  The  crystalline 
rocks,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  geologists,  the  primary  rocks, 
which  contain  no  vestiges  of  a  former  order  of  things,  were 
the  result  of  the  first  consolidation  on  its  surface.  Upon  the 
further  cooling,  the  water,  which,  more  or  less,  had  covered 
it,  contracted;   depositions  took  place;  shell-fish  and  coral- 
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insects  were  created^  and  began  their  labours^"  &c.  &c.  "  Five 
successive  races  of  plants  and  four  successive  races  of  animals 
appear  to  have  been  created^  and  swept  away  by  the  physical 
revolutions  of  the  globe,  before  the  system  of  things  became 
so  permanent  as  to  fit  the  world  for  man/'  &c.  &c.  ''  At  last 
man  was  created^  and  since  that  period  there  has  been  little 
alteration  in  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  globe." 

The  reader  will  please  to  remember  that  such  descrip- 
tions as  this  are  not  statements  of  facts,  but  of  inferences 
— guesses — drawn  from  certain  facts  ascertained  by  geo- 
logists ;  and  that  geologists  widely  differ  amongst  them- 
selves as  to  what  are  the  proper  inferences.  Mr.  Combe' 
speaks  only  of  the  appearance  of  progressive  improve- 
ment, and  Davy's  description  commences  with  the  admis- 
sion that  it' is  an  imaginative  one.  Moreover,  Mr.  Combe 
intimates,  by  a  foot-note,  that  he  takes  this  description, 
"  on  account  of  its  popular  style ;"  and  he  further  adds 
that  Lyell  "  controverts  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive 
development  of  plants  and  animals.*'  He  afterwards  says, 
— '^  This  brief  summary  of  the  physical  changes  of  the  globe,, 
is  not  irrelevant  to  our  present  object.  The  more  that  is  dis- 
covered of  creation,  the  more  conspicuously  does  uniformity 
of  design  appear  to  pervade  its  every  department.  We  per- 
ceive here  the  physical  world  gradually  improved  and  pre- 
pared for  man." 

These  extracts  suiRce  to  shew  that  Mr.  Combe  adduces 
the  inferences  of  geologists,  simply  as  an  analogical  or 
apparent  ground  in  support  of  his  supposed  principle  of 
progressive  improvement  in  the  world  at  large.  The  prin- 
ciple of  progression  is  just  as  complete,  whether  effected 
by  a  single  original  fiat  of  the  Creator,  or  by  repetitions 
of  such  ;  and  all  the  events  of  the  series  are  just  as  much 
brought  about  by  that  Creator.  Now,  who  would  believe 
that  Mr.  Scott  could  overlook  all  this  evident  meaning, 
could  pick  and  cull  a  few  detached  sentences  from  the 
imaginative  description  of  Davy,  and  then  quote  them  as 
if  they  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Combe  to  be  ascertained 
facts,  and  as  if  they  had  been  adduced  by  him  as  his 
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proof  in  support  of  a  totally  different  supposition,  namely, 
that  the  worlds  in  its  present  state,  contains  within 
itself  the  elements  of  improvement  which  time  alone  will 
evolve  and  bring  to  maturity  !  Mr,  Combe  neither  gives 
them  as  positively  ascertained  facts,  nor  does  he  state 
them  as  proofs  of  this  latter  proposition. 

Let  us  examine  whether  there  are  any  grounds  of  excuse 
for  such  a  jumble  of  confusion  and  misrepresentation.  In 
another  page  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Combe  has  the  follow- 
ing passages :  —  "In  our  own  country  two  views  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  have  long  been 
prevalent,  differing  widely  from  each  other,  and  which,  if 
l^itimately  followed  out, would  lead  to  distinct  practical  results. 
The  one  is,  that  the  world,  including  both  the  physical  and 
moral  departments,  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  im. 
provement,  which  time  will  evolve  and  bring  to  maturity  ;  it 
having  been  constituted  by  the  Creator  on  the  principle  of  a  pro- 
gressive system,  like  the  acorn  in  reference  to  the  oak,"  &c. 
&c.  '^  The  other  hypothesis  is,  that  the  world  was  perfect 
at  first,  but  fell  into  derangement,  continues  in  disorder,  and 
does  not  contain  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  recti- 
fication," &c.  &c.  "  It  appears  to  me  extremely  difficult  to 
reconcile  these  conflicting  views."  Mr.  Combe  does  not  ex- 
pressly adopt  either  of  the  views  stated ;  but  he  obviously 
leans  to  the  former,  and  Mr.  Scott  assumes  him  to  have 
adopted  it.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  it  relates 
to  the  world  in  its  present  state, — that  is,  since  inhabited 
by  man.  Mr.  Scott  ingeniously  modifies  the  hypothesis 
by  changing  "  time*'  into  "  sole  operation  of  time," — as  if 
time  were  an  active  cause,  and  stated  to  be  the  only  agent 
required.  He  further  quotes  garbled  extracts,  as  above 
intimated,  from  a  passage  relating  to  the  pa^t  condition  of 
the  earth,  suppressing  the  fact  of  the  passage  being  put 
forth  merely  as  an  imaginative  or  inferential  description. 
And  lastly,  he  adduces  these  garbled  extracts  as  contain- 
ing Mr.  Combe's  arguments  in  support  of  the  hypothesis, 
altogether  unconnected  with  them,  and  improved  by  Mr. 
Scott's  own  peculiar  additions,  as  just  shewn  I 
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Founding  upon  such  perverted  readings  of  Mr.  Combe's 
essay,  our  author  then  makes  merry  with  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  logic  of  Mr.  Combe ;  reducing  it  into 
the  following  form,  — "  The  world  originally  did  not 
contain  within  itself  the  principles  of  improvement,  there- 
fore it  does  contain  with  itself  the  principles  of  im- 
provement.— Q.  E.  D."  The  logic  created  by  Mr.  Scott, 
for  Mr.  Combe,  is  accurately  enough  represented  here ; 
bat  his  own  logic  admits  of  another  form,  equally  ineon- 
sequential,  and  less  innocently  so,  namely, — Mr.  Combe 
did  not  reason  thus,  therefore  I  say  that  Mr.  Combe  did 
reason  thus. — Q.E.D. 

By  so  assuming  the  inferences  of  some  of  the  geologists 
to  be  ascertained  facts,  and  further  assuming  that  the 
supposed  changes,  inferred  to  have  taken  place  in  physical 
nature,  required  a  direct  interference  of  the  Creator, 
Mr.  Scott  contends  that  the  analogy  is  in  favour  of  his 
presumption  of  such  interference  being  now  required  in  the 
moral  world.  However  feeble  and  remote,  still  the  analogy 
would  lean  this  way,  if  the  premises  were  sound.  I  have 
intimated  that  such  premises  are  mere  inferences,  and 
tiiey  are  inferences  of  very  doubtful  charactef  for  accuraey. 
I  must  add  that  the  facts  of  geology,  explained  by  the 
only  test  which  science  can  legitimately  apply  to  them — 
namely,  the  causes  now  in  action  —  lead  to  inferences 
shewing  a  very  different  course  of  events  prior  to  the 
time  when  man  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  his  exis^ 
ence.  And  thus  explained,  they  give  some  probability 
that  the  earth  has  contained  within  itself  the  elements  of 
all  the  changes  hitherto  unfolded  to  us  by  geologic^ 
researches.  In  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge^ 
a  philosopher,  reasoning  solely  on  philosophical  groundjSy 
is  not  entitled  to  say  that  the  productions  of  our  globe 
were  created  by  the  direct  exercise  of  Divine  Power. 
The  existence  of  the  earth  itself  9nay  be  only  one  of  a 
long  series  of  changes  in  our  planetary  system,  ultimately 
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referrible  to  the  Power  that  has  fashioned  all  things,  but 
which  may  have  required  no  more  direct  interference 
than  the  creation  of  Mr.  Scott's  essay  itself  has  required. 
Even  that  must  ultimately  be  traced  back  to  the  Universal 
Power,  indifferent  as  it  is. 

But  all  such  analogies  as  these,  traced  between  things 
so  unlike,  are  to  be  received  with  much  caution.  And 
gemote  as  the  analogy  is,  on  the  geological  side  it  depends, 
^s  I  have  explained,  on  premises  which  are  themselves 
the  mere  speculative  inferences  of  particular  individuals, 
I'easoning  upon  few  facts,  and  those  facts  being  of  a  kind 
exceedingly  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  Mr.  Combe's 
inferred  analogy  is  logically  deduced  from  his  real  premises, 
wd  Mr.  Scott,  with  all  his  ingenious  distortion,  has  failed 
to  prove  it  otherwise.  Whether  the  premises  are  sound 
J9  another  question,  to  be  left  to  the  geologists. 

The  second  section  of  the  chapter  is  entitled,  *^  Analogies 
tending  to  prove  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Combe's  doctrines." 
The  following  passage  occurs  near  the  commencement  of 
the  section ;  —  "  From  all  that  can  be  gathered  of  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  either  from  observation  of 
their  past  and  ^I'esent  state^  or  from  the  researches  of  geologists^ 
there  appears  nothing  like  progressive  creation  or  evolution  of 
individuals  or  species  in  any  department  of  nature.  When  a 
new  species  of  plants  or  animals  appears  to  have  been  created^ 
there  is  nothing  like  gradation  or  progression.  The  new 
species  is  not  derived  from  an  older  and  more  imperfect  one, 
but  starts  at  once  into  existence,  at  the  Almighty  fiat,  in  all 
its  completeness ^and  perfection."  When  Mr.  Scott  adduces 
speculative  opinions,  such  random  assertions  may  be 
swallowed  by  the  superficial ;  but  when  trenching  upon 
|;he  ground  of  natural  science,  it  behoves  iiim  to  be 
Ik  little  more  cautious  what  he  writes.  Does  he  pretend 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  earth  and  its  productions  ?  May  it 
not  be  suggested  in  reply,  that  his  utmost  knowledge 
hierein  consists  in  having  read  a  few  pages  of  somepopulai- 
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work  on  natural  history?  Geology,  be  it  observed,  has 
shewn  nothing  whatever  concerning  the  creation  of  races 
or  individuals.  Neither  the  mode  of  creation,  nor  the 
first  state,  nor  yet  the  last  state,  of  any  race  or  species, 
has  been  in  the  slightest  degree  explained  by  geological 
discovery.  The  fossil  records  of  past  life  are  limited  to 
incomplete  representations  of  the  state  of  individuals  at 
death ;  and  in  the  older  deposits  the  remains  are  scarcely 
more  than  mere  copies  of  their  shapes.  In  the  more 
recent  deposits,  good  skeletons,  &e,  are  found ;  but  in  all 
likelihood,  the  stony  models  and  skeletons,  whicb  have 
hitherto  met  the  eye  of  man,  will  not  bear  the  proportion 
of  one  individual  out  of  every  million  that  have  existed. 
Granting  this,  how  can  any  sober  reasoner  assert  positively, 
on  such  meagre  evidence,  that  intermediate  forms  and 
structures  have  not  existed?  Geology  is  fer  too  imperfect 
yet,  to  allow  of  any  fair  presumption,  from  its  individual 
facts,  either  of  the  transition  or  non-transition  of  one 
species  into  another.  On  the  great  scale,  it  is  as  clear  as 
such  evidence  can  make  it,  that  one  species  has  been 
substituted  for  another,  but  we  know  not  how  this  substi- 
tution has  been  brought  about ;  and,  aUawing  for  the 
difference  of  time,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
changes  brought  to  light  by  geological  researches,  at  all 
exceed  the  changes  now  effected  in  the  vegetable  world 
by  human  efforts.  So  fer,  therefore,  Mr.  Scott's  analogy 
goes  for  nothing.     £x  nihilo  nihil  fit. 

He  next  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  present  species 
have  not  changed.  At  least,  this  seems  to  be  the  proper 
inference  from  his  general  argument  (though  in  some 
cases  he  appears  to  suppose  a  change  for  the  worse),  and 
is  borne  out  by  his  reasons  for  quoting  the  scriptural 
notices,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  where  he  says,  ^^  I  refer 
to  the  above  passages,  merely  as  occarring  in  the  most  ancient 
writings  in  the  world,  to  shew  that  the;  productions  of  nature 
described  in  them^  possessed,  upwards  of  three  thousand  years 
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ago^  the  same  qualities  as  they  do  now,  and  that  no  improve^ 
ment  or  alteration  ever  has  taken  place  in  these  qualities." 

Our  author's  proofs  that  the  present  species  have  not 
changed,  commence  with  the  quotation  of  certain  scriptural 
notices  written  in  the  figurative  style  of  the  East ;  and  if 
we  are  to  take  these  descriptions  as  being  literally  true, 
and  then  compare  them  with  the  matter-of-^t  descriptions 
of  our  present  naturalists  and  travellers,  we  must  not  only 
decide  against  any  improvement,  but  allow  very  great 
degeneracy.  Now-a-days,  we  have  no  beasts  that  drink 
up  rivers  at  a  draughty  and  none  with  tails  like  cedar- 
trees  ;  yet  if  we  must  take  the  scriptural  notices  literally, 
such  creatures  did  live  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago. 
Neither,  in  the  present  day,  have  we  any  horses  whose 
necks  are  clothed  with  thunder;  but  since  such  descriptions 
fail  to  give  us  any  exact  information  as  to  the  number  of 
pounds  which  the  horses  of  ancient  days  could  bear  or 
draw,  or  to  tell  us  what  was  their  speed  as  measured  by 
time,  we  know  not  how  to  construe  the  figures  employed 
in  Scripture.  When  Mr.  Scott  has  enlightened  us  on 
these  little  matters,  we  shall  be  put  into  a  condition  for 
deciding  whether  the  horse  has  improved,  degenerated, 
or  remained  the  same* 

In  a  foot-note,  our  author  refers  to  a  more  precise  kind 
of  evidence,  namely,  the  circumstance  of  Cuvier  having 
examined  the  Egyptian  mummies,  and  found  the  embalmed . 
animals  exactly  accord  with  those  of  the  present  day, 
including  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  and  others.  But  I  fear 
this  '^  proves  too  much.'*  Mr.  Scott  himself,  with  all  his 
easiness  of  assertion,  will  not  venture  to  afi^rm  that  all 
^ur  breeds  of  dogs  were  known  to  the  Egyptians  three 
thousand  years  ago.  How  then  is  it  possible  that 
"  not  the  smallest  difierence  is  to  be  perceived  ?  "  We 
may  have  some  dogs  which  closely  resemble  the  canine 
mummies  of  Egypt;  but  the  question  is  not  whether 
every  individual  dog  of  to-day  is  an  improved  animal. 
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If  we  have  one  single  breed  superior  to  the  breeds 
of  past  ages,  then  has  the  dog  been  improved  as  a 
species.  Moreover,  Cuvier  expressly  intimates  that  he 
cites  only  the  evidences  of  two  or  three  thousand  years 
ago,  a  space  of  time  which  shrinks  to  a  mere  point,  if 
compared  with  the  eras  of  geologists;  possibly,  not  bearing 
so  high  a  proportion  to  geological  durations  of  time,  as  a 
single  hour,  or  a  single  second,  bears  to  a  thousand  years. 
Further,  we  have  good  grounds  for  inferring  that  only  a 
very  slight  alteration  of  climate  has  occurred  during  these 
two  or  three  thousand  years,  while  enormous  variations 
are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  the  geological 
eras.  An  illustration  may  assist  in  shewing  the  liability 
to  false  inferences,  by  predicating  of  a  long  series  of 
events  from  inspecting  a  small  part  of  the  series.  In  the 
middle  period  of  life,  many  individuals  change  so  gradually 
that  we  see  little  difference  between  the  same  person  on 
the  first  and  last  day  of  the  same  year.  Yet  is  a  year 
one-seventieth  part  of  a  life ;  and  in  the  seventy  years  an 
individual  passes  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  thence 
wanes  again  to  feebleness.  Now,  two  or  three  thousand 
years  may  not  be  the  seventieth,  or  even  the  seven- 
hundredth  part  of  the  duration  of  a  species ;  so  that  an 
inappreciable  change  for  two  or  three  thousand  years, 
were  it  established,  would  be  no  very  cogent  argument 
against  a  great  change  during  the  full  series  of  time  and 
events. 

So  much  for  the  evidences  of  geology  and  history,  and 
of  embalmed  remains.  They  are  much  too  meagre  and 
inconclusive  to  be  founded  upon;  and  howsoever  they 
may  tend,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Scott,  "  to  prove  the 
opposite  of  Mr.  Combe's  doctrine,*'  most  assuredly  the 
tendency  is  immeasurably  short  of  proof;  and  in  my 
opinion,  they  actually  tend  the  other  way.  But  the 
question  as  to  what  now  occurs,  as  to  what  is  effected  by 
human  labours  under  the  present  lights  of  science,  is  a 
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much  more  tangible  subject.  Is  it  not  an  indisputable 
fact  that  man  has  effected  very  great  changes  in  the 
breeds  of  animals,  where  interest  has  prompted  him  to 
make  efforts  for  this,  purpose?  We  cannot  say  that  he 
has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  changing  one  species  of  animid 
into  another  known  species,  or  of  establishing  a  new 
species  by  any  modifications  of  one  already  in  existence ; 
but  if  he  had  effected  this,  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to 
one  against  our  knowing  the  circumstance,  since  available 
descriptions  of  species  are  the  work  of  the  last  hundred 
years  only,  and  even  yet  there  is  not  the  zoologist  or 
botanist  who  can  give  any  definition  or  explanation  of 
what  constitutes  a  species.  The  nearest  approach  towards 
bringing  about  a  sudden  change  of  species,  occurs  in  the 
production  of  hybrids  or  mule-breeds.  This  is  some- 
thing ;  but  it  is  not  the  way  for  permanently  converting 
or  creating  species,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so  at  all.  These 
hybrids  rarely  breed  with  each  other ;  and,  when  mixing 
with  the  original  stocks,  they  soon  revert  back  so  far  as 
to  be  undistinguishable.  If  man  is  ever  to  create  a 
permanent  species,  he  must-  go  to  work  in  a  much  more 
gradual  manner,  by  coupling  together  varieties  becoming 
more  and  more  unlike  the  original  stock  at  each  descent. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  what  would  be  effected  by  following 
this  course  through  several  hundreds  of  successive  descents. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  dog  had  been  thus  created. 
If  not,  where  is  the  original  stock  to  be  found  ?  The 
domestic  dog  has  become  wild  in  America  and  elsewhere, 
but  in  what  place  is  the  wild  stock — the  forefather  race — 
of  our  domestic  dog  to  be  looked  for?  We  must  allow 
that  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  higher  (vertebrate) 
orders  of  animals  is  very  slight  either  way ;  but  so  far  as 
there  is  evidence,  it  "  tends"  to  show  a  possibility  of 
change  and  progression. 

In  the  vegetable  world,  however,  it  is  peculiarly  man's 
interest  to  bring  hundreds  or  thousands  of  species  (as 
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they  are  called)  into  a  domesticated  state,  to  use  his 
utmost  skill  in  bringing  about  considerable  changes  in 
many  of  them,  and  to  keep  extending  these  changes. 
The  extent  to  which  their  external  circumstances  can  be 
varied,  and  the  facility  of  rapidly  producing  many  sue-* 
cessive  generations,  with  other  peculiarities  appertaining 
to  vegetable  life,  afford  additional  aids  to  his  exertions. 
Accordingly,  we  find  varieties  produced,  and  regularly 
continued  by  descent,  having  greater  differences  between 
themselves,  than  are  seen  between  other  races  generally 
supposed  to  be  distinct  species.  So  much  do  our  gardens 
now  abound  with  intermediate  varieties  or  transition- 
species,  so  gradually  is  one  kind  run  into  another,  that 
the  united  skill  of  all  the  botanists  in  the  world  would  fail 
to  distinguish  them.  Nor  are  such  changes  effected  only 
by  the  exertions  of  man.  So  little  are  species  distinguish^ 
able,  so  liable  are  some  of  them  to  run  into  variations^ 
that  no  botanist  can  now  tell  what  are  the  distinct  species 
of  rose,  bramble,  willow,  mouse-ear,  sedge,  and  many 
others,  even  in  their  wild  states.  How  truly  ridiculous, 
then,  is  it  for  Mr.  Scott  to  say  that  "  each  species,  at  its 
first  creation^  receives  a  distinct  and  definite  constitution^ 
which  it  transmits^  without  the  capacity  of  improvement^ 
through  all  succeeding  generations ; "  and  to  add  further, 
that  this  utterly  unproved  proposition,  —  nay,  this  pro- 
position contradicted  by  every-day  experience,  is  "  con- 
sistent with  all  the  known  facts  I  " 

In  one  sense,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  species  have 
received  a  definite  constitution ;  but  a  capability  of  being 
changed  and  improved  appears  to  be  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  each  individual  and  race.  The  constitution 
of  all  bodies,  organic  or  inorganic,  is  definite  while  they 
remain  in  statu  quo  ;  but  if  a  change  occur  in  the  ma- 
terial body,  a  corresponding  change  of  constitution  also 
occurs.  Now,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  nature, 
absolute  rest  does  not  exist ;  everything  is  undergoing 
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change.  Hence,  the  definite  constitution  of  species  can 
essentially  mean  only  a  close  resemblance  of  condition 
and  qualities  between  certain  individuals ;  and  the  definite 
constitution  of  individuals  can  mean  only  an  amount  of 
change  not  measurable  by  our  faculties. 

But  let  us  return  from  a  question  of  little  practical 
importance.  Whether  the  constitution  of  each  species  be 
called  definite  or  not  so,  Mr.  Scott  cannot  escape  the 
obvious  fact,  that  human  exertions  have  efiected  great 
changes  in  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals  and  plants ; 
and  these  changes  having  been  efiected,  the  elements  of 
such  changes  must  have  been  in  the  world.  How  does 
he  meet  this  difficulty  ?  By  two  gratuitous  assumptions^ 
one  of  them  so  random  and  improbable,  as  to  set  at 
defiance  all  grave  reasoning  and  sober  observation.  The 
other  is  more  plausible,  namely,  that  many  of  the  changes^ 
called  improvements,  are  in  reality  no  such  thing.  But 
this  is  a  proposition  with  which  we  need  trouble  ourselves 
very  little.  .  In  the  absence  of  any  proper  definition  of  the 
term  improvement^  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  general 
verdict  of  the  public,  whether  the  green-gage  plumrtree, 
with  its  luscious  fruit,  is  not  an  improvement  upon  the 
austere-berried  sloe-bush  ;  whether  the  pippin  and  codlin 
apples  are  not  improvements  upon  the  wild  crab ;  and 
whether  the  swift-footed  greyhound,  the  intelligent  lap- 
dog,  and  the  powerful  mastifi*,  are  not  improvements  upon 
any  known  wild  race  of  dog,  wolf,  or  fox,  —  for  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  dog  has  not  descended  from  one  or 
both  of  the  two  latter  stocks.  I  shall  presume  public 
opinion  to  be  given  in  favour  of  improvement  here.  Mr* 
Scott  probably  anticipated  such  a  verdict,  and  is  prepared 
to  meet  it  by  the  other  assumption  above  alluded  to  ;  to 
wit,  that  such  apparent  improvements  are  nothing  more 
than  a  partial  restoration  towards  an  original  state  of 
perfection,  from  which  the  animals  and  plants  have  dege- 
nerated ! 
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Certainly,  this  is  a  most  complete  way  of  overtumuig 
all  evidence  derived  from  our  imaginary  improvements 
upon  organized  beings.  The  only  blemish  in  this  beau- 
tiful speculation  is,  that  neither  geology,  history, 
mummies,  nor  present  observation,  affords  a  shadow  of 
evidence  in  support  of  it.  Mr.  Scott  himself  has  first 
contended  that  the  evidences  of  geology,  history,  and 
embalmed  remains,  go  to  prove  the  absence  of  any  alter- 
ation in  the  different  races  of  plants  and  animals ;  and 
immediately  thereafter,  with  marvellous  inconsistency, 
he  boldly  asserts  that  such  changes  have  occurred,  and 
that  twice  over,  first  downwards  to  degeneracy,  and  then 
upwards  on  the  way  to  perfection  i^ain  I  Of  course,  it  is 
incumbent  on  Mr.  Scott  to  show  where  and  when  the 
green-gage,  pippin,  codlin,  greyhound,  lap-dog,  and  mastiff 
—  or  superior  kinds  of  plums,  apples,  and  dogs  —  existed 
jn  a  wild  state ;  otherwise  we^^shall  be  compelled  to  refer 
their  originally-perfect  stocks  to  the  creative  energy 
of  our  author's  own  imagination. 

Every  fact  of  natural  history  seems  opposed  to  Mr. 
Scott's  curious  notions  on  this  topic.  Whatever  is  known 
of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  is  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sumption that  ihe  fruits  and  animals  above  mentioned, 
and  hosts  of  others,  are  almost  as  much  the  creations  of 
man,  out  of  the  materials  of  nature,  as  is  the  bread  that 
he  eats  or  the  wine  that  he  drinks.  Whether  this  be 
the  case  —  as,  we  may  presume,  most  reasonable  persons 
will  hold  it  be  —  or  whether  these  be  mere  restorations 
frpm  degeneracy ;  in  either  case,  we  are  entitled  to  say, 
that  the  world  does  now  contain  within  itself  the  elements 
of  improvement,  which  man,  aided  by  time  and  natural 
processes,  is  evolving.  If  external  nature  supplies  the 
materials  to  be  improved,  and  man  supplies  the  power 
which  fashions  those  materials,  still  man  is  only  the  agent 
of  nature,  and  a  part  of  the  world ;  so  that  in  every  sense 
the  world  contains  in  itself  the  elements  of  all  these  im- 
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provements.  And  ai»  they  are  yet  proceeding,  even  at  an 
increasing  rate,  the  presumption  becomes  very  strong  that 
they  will  still  go  on  to  an  extent  the  end  of  which  we 
cannot  at  all  see  or  c<mjecture. 

In  opposing  these  two  sections  of  Mr.  Scott's  first 
chapter,  I  have  been  in  some  measure  compelled  to  touch 
upon  questions,  the  facts  of  which  can  be  little  familiar 
to  general  readers;  but  to  explain  them  fully  would 
require  long  statements  out  of  place  here.  It  is  easy  for 
Mr.  Scott  to  make  an  affirmation  or  negation,  and  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  rest  satisfied  with  a 
simple  contradiction  thereto ;  but  it  appeared  better  to 
show,  however  partially,  the  nature  of  the  ground  upon 
which  my  contradiction  must  depend  for  its  support. 
One  word  in  conclusion.  Zoologists  and  botanists  have 
usually  a  predominance  of  the  knowing  over  the  reflective 
faculties.  They  observe  well,  but  often  reason  wretchedly. 
Many  geologists  also  partake  of  this  mental  peculiarity. 
Hence,  while  we  rely  on  their  observed  facts,  we  must  re- 
ceive their  inferences  and  conclusions  with  some  caution. 

In  his  third  section,  Mr.  Scott  labours  to  show  that  the 
evidences  of  history  prove  the  human  race  to  have  been 
either  stationary  or  degenerating,  instead  of  advancing. 
Truly,  many  of  us  will  remember  the  days,  when,  as 
schoolboys  poring  over  the  literary  remains  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  the  magniloquent  descriptions  of  their  writers, 
we  did  entertain  some  vague  ideas  respecting  the  wonder- 
ful greatness  and  superiority  of  those  nations ;  chiefly,  it 
may  be  conjectured,  owing  to  that  trifling  circumstance  in 
the  *  classical  education  *  of  youth,  the  being  left  in  utter 
ignorance  of  all  that  related  to  our  own  country.  Mr. 
Scott  has  escaped  the  contamination  arising  from  inter- 
course with  the  world,  and  appears  still  to  retain  hi» 
childhood's  veneration  of  antiquity,  carried  even  to  the 
length  of  a  glowing  admiration  of  the  barbarian  greatness 
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of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  he  de- 
votes sundry  pages  of  eloquent  declamation  and  ingenious 
argumentation,  to  support  his  hypothesis  that  the  earliest 
were  also  the  best  and  greatest  nations.  But  nothing 
seems  to  have  captivated  his  fancy  so  highly  as  the  Py- 
ramids of  Egypt ;  on  which  account  I  shall  select  hni 
arguments  drawn  from  these  structures,  for  a  little  critical 
examination.  He  writes  thus : — ''  I  allude  to  the  temples  and 
catacombs  of  Egypt;  and,  above  all^  to  the  Pyramids — those 
stupendous  monuments,  which  seem  to  have  been  executed  by 
a  race  of  giants,  and  left  standing  as  if  in  scorn  of  the  weak- 
ness and  degeneracy  of  all  succeeding  generations/'  &c.  &c. 
*•  Nothing  so  simple  was  ever  so  sablime/'  "  These  monu. 
ments  ate  vast  in  the  aggregate — vast  in  the  individual  parts^ 
— and  the  weight  of  the  materials,  and  the  power  and  science 
which  must  have  been  used  in  their  construction,  absolutely  op- 
press the  imagination." 

What  a  grandiloquent  flourish  at  the  expense  of  us 
degenerate  "  succeeding  generation  1 "  But  may  it  not  be 
suggested  to  the  author,  that  one  reason  of  our  modern 
kings  not  building  great  pyramids,  even  if  so  silly  as  to 
wish  it,  is  the  difficulty  of  persuading  their  people  to  let 
them  waste  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  manhood  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  in  building  a  pyramid  I  This 
waste  is  presumed,  supposing  the  erection  of  a  pyramid 
to  be  still  as  difficult  and  tedious  an  undertaking,  as  it 
must  have  been  in  the  days  of  his  majesty  Cheops,  of  py- 
ramidal memory.  But  let  us  inquire  about  this,  and  see 
whether  our  author's  imagination  is  not  oppressed  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  own  description,  more  than  by  "  the 
weight  of  the  materials,  and  the  power  and  science,"  &c. 
Our  engineers  of  to-day  would  hardly  find  their  imagina- 
tions thus  oppressed.  They  would  quietly  sit  down,  and 
calculate  the  time  and  power  necessary  for  effecting  the 
object;  and  if  the  nation  would  provide  the  money,  London 
would  speedily  provide  the  requisite  quantity  of  science, 
skill  and  enterprise  to  boot ;   leaving  plenty  to  spare  for 
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rail-roads,  American  steam-packets,  and  atiy  other  hobby 
of  the  day. 

If  the  Great  Pyramid  had  been  solid,  and  buih  wholly 
of  granite,  its  weight  would  have  approximated  to  six 
million  tons.  It  is  neither ;  and  the  probable  weight  may 
be  guessed  at  from  four  to  five  million  tons.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth  weigh  two  million 
tons,  and  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  that  it  might 
have  been  made  twice  the  size  if  necessary.  So  little  did 
this  undertaking  exhaust  the  energies  or  resources  of  the 
nation,  that  in  all  likelihood  not  a  tenth  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation knew  what  our  government  was  about ;  and  it  is 
not  an  improbable  thing,  that  this  page  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  intelligent  and  sensible  man,  who  has  never 
yet  heard  of  the  Breakwater.  As  in  this  case,  the  under- 
taking of  piling  up  five  million  tons  into  a  pyramid  would 
be  merely  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  for 
the  British  government  The  Breakwater  cost  upwards  of 
one  million  sterling.  Had  it  been  made  equal  to  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  weight  of  materials,  the  expense  might  have 
been  two  and  a  half  or  three  millions.  During  several  years 
of  the  late  wars  with  Napoleon,  our  government  contrived 
to  draw  something  like  twice  this  sum  monthly y  out  of  John 
Bull's  pocket,  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  and  a  further  sum 
not  much  less  in  amount,  by  way  of  losins. 

Then,  as  to  the  vastness  of  their  dimensions.  The  Great 
Pyramid  is  estimated-— for  the  reported  measurements 
diflPer — at  480  feet  in  height,  and  750  feet  in  the  length 
of  its  side,  or  3000  feet  in  circuit.  The  spire  of  St.  Paul's, 
destroyed  by  fire,  is  said  to  have  been  raised  to  the  height 
of  520  feet  (forty  feet  higher  than  the  pyramid);  the  height 
of  the  present  cross  being  370  feet.  The  circuit  of  the 
whole  building  is  nearly  2300  feet.  Including  ten  years 
for  the  formation  of  the  road  and  hewing  of  the  stones, 
thirty  years  were  consumed  in  building  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid ;  and,  apparently,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  were 
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employed.  At  a  conjecture — for  I  lack  the  data  neces- 
sary to  make  any  proper  calculation — the  steam  power 
of  England  would  enable  a  much  smaller  number  of  men 
to  imitate  this  pyramid  in  as  many  months  as  it  formerly 
required  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Scott's  oppressed  imagination  will 
find  some  relief  from  these  hints ;  but  I  may  add  one 
other  little  fact,  calculated  to  show  how  common-place  an 
occurrence  it  is  for  the  people  of  Britain  to  transport 
a  weight  of  materials,  such  as  exists  in  the  Pyramids, 
without  being  at  all  oppressed  in  imagination  or  other- 
wise. Our  annual  consumption  of  coal  is  fifteen  million 
tons ;  or  three  hundred  million  tons  in  twenty  years.  Need 
we  feel  such  wonder  that  Cheops  could,  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  carry  the  materials  for  a  pyramid  only  one  sixtieth 
part  of  this  weight,  while  commanding  the  wealth  and  la- 
bour of  a  whole  nation?  Why,  instead  of  regarding  the 
Pyramids  as  structures  '^  left  standing  as  if  in  scorn  of  the 
weakness  and  degeneracy  of  all  succeeding  generations," 
the  coal-carriers  of  Britain  will  be  apt  to  claim  for  them, 
selves  a  much  greater  physical  power  than  was  expended 
in  these  mighty  efforts  of  departed  greatness  I  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  physical  power,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Manchester  rail-road  was  opened  in  1829 ;  and 
that  in  six  years  thereafter  the  Americans  had  a  thousand 
miles  of  rail-road  in  use ;  an  extent  likely  to  be  more  than 
doubled  before  1840.  Mr.  Scott  may  contrast  this  ten 
years  spent  in  road-making,  with  the  ten  years  consumed 
by  Cheops  in  making  a  road  from  his  stone-quarries  to 
his  pyramid. 

But  he  appears  to  have  his  own  misgivings  that  it  is  the 
moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of  the  modern  West 
over  the  ancient  East,  which  prevents  such  absurd  and 
tyrannical  misuse  of  power.  And  anticipating  this  awk- 
ward  comment  upon  his  exaggerated  pictures  of  ancient 
greatness,  he  proceeds: — ^' It  maybe  alleged,  that  these 
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monuments  only  prove  the  intellectual  greatness  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  erected^  but  show  nothing  respecting  their 
moral  qualities.  If,  however,  intellectual  eminence  be  con- 
ceded to  them,  we  are  not  lightly  to  presume  moral  inferiority. 
And  here  we  are  not  altogether  without  some  light  to  show^ 
that  in  this  respect  also  the  most  ancient  nations  were  at  least 
equal  to  all  that  have  come  after  them.  The  traditions  or 
histories  of  all  nations  bear  witness  to  the  comparatively  pure 
morals  and  simple  habits  of  their  ancestors  at  the  rise  of  each 
state,  and  the  universal  complaint  has  been,  that  as  wealth  and 
greatness  have  increased,  virtue  has  disappeared." 

Here  we  have  another  beautiful  example  of  that  con- 
sistency and  logic  so  peculiarly  our  author  s  own.  First, 
we  are  told  that  the  greatness,  indicated  by  extravagance 
in  building,  is  a  proof  of  intellectual  eminence.  Next, 
we  are  cautioned  not  lightly  to  presume  moral  inferiority 
when  such  intellectual  eminence  is  present  And  forth- 
with follows  the  information,  that  nations  are  most  moral 
in  their  earliest  career — that  is,  when  they  are  not  great 
and  intellectual — and  that  virtue  disappeared  from  these 
ancient  nations  as  they  acquired  greatness.  If  we  are  to 
accept  the  last  statement  of  this  medley,  for  the  real  pro- 
position of  our  author, — namely,  that  greatness  and  mo- 
ralty  were  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other,  in  the  nations 
of  antiquity — then  has  he  deliberately  walked  into  a 
sinking  bog,  and  will  have  some  difficulty  in  scrambling 
out  of  it ;  because,  allowing  us  to  be  only  on  a  par  with 
the  ancients,  in  these  points  of  intellectual  eminence  and 
morality,  we  contrive  to  combine  both  in  a  tolerable  de- 
gree, and  one  and  one  make  tivo. 

Not  so  fast,  will  cry  some  friend  of  Mr.  Scott,  an  eel  in 
the  mud  is  not  caught  up  so  readily  as  you  may  fancy.  Take 
the  following  passage,  and  see  how  dexterously  he  first 
establishes  these  two  things  to  have  existed  in  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  cU  separate  eras,  and  then  as  smoothly  runs 
them  together,  at  the  same  date  of  three  thousand  years 
ago:  —  <' In  regard  to  intellectual  attainment,  at  least,  we 
have  seen  it  proved  that  the  most  ancient  nations  equalled,  or 
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rather  surpassed^  all  that  have  come  after  them.  The  proofs 
from  history,  from  existing  monuments,  from  phrenological 
observation  on  undoubted  cranial  remains,  all  unite  in  leading 
to  this  conclusion.  We  have  further  seen  that  in  every  great 
people,  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history  have  been  most  re- 
markable for  a  pure  state  of  morals,  and  that  no  great  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  has  taken  place  since  the  earliest  ages.  If, 
then,  we  find  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  equal,  in  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  to  the 
principal  nations  at  this  day,  what  reason  have  we  to  suppose 
that  their  ancestors,  the  original  stock  from  which  they  were 
derived,  had  ever  been  materially  below  the  same  standard  ?" 

Mr.  Scott  flatters  himself  with  having  thus  established 
the  intellectual  and  moral  equality,  if  not  superiority, 
of  the  ancients.  Touching  the  former  quality,  I  may 
briefly  name  such  small  matters  in  art  and  science,  as 
steam-engines,  rail-roads,  spinning-jennies,  power-looms, 
hydraulic-presses,  printing-machines,  gas-lights,  galvanic- 
batteries,  air-pumps,  balloons,  telescopes,  microscopes, 
magnets,  chronometers,  barometers,  thermometers,  elec- 
trometers, &c.  &c.  &c.  Or  the  titles  of  a  few  popular 
books,  of  our  own  day,  may  suggest  similar  hints  ;  such 
as  Parry's  Voyages,  Cunningham's  New  South  Wales, 
De  Tocqueville's  America,  Faraday's  Chemical  Manipu*- 
lations,  Babbage's  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufac- 
tures, Combe's  Phrenology,  Lyell's  Geology,  Proceedings 
of  the  British  Association,  Times  Newspaper,  Penny 
Magazine,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

But  dare  we  confront  Mr.  Scott  in  defence  of  our  moral 
superiority?  For  such  "a  tug  of  war,"  we  must  let 
"  Greek  meet  Greek."  If  the  moral  superiority  of  the 
ancients  be  advocated  by  Mr.  Scott,  he  alone  shall  meet 
himself,  in  the  following  eulogy  of  ancient  virtues: — 
^'  They  personified  and  deified  the  passions,  and  even  the 
lowest  vices  of  humau  nature.  War,  drunkenness,  and  de- 
bauchery, and  even  theft,  had  each  their  tutelary  gods,  and 
the  mode  of  worship  was  made  to  correspond  to  the  supposed 
attributes  of  the  deity.     In  such  circumstances,  the  morality 
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of  the  ancient  nations  soon  became  equally  depraved  as  their 
faith ;  and  we  may  conceive  what  was  the  ordinary  standard 
of  conduct  among  the  lalty^  when  we  find  crimes  of  every  diade 
and  die  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  religion,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  theii'' priests.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  all  this 
to(*  place,  not'hierely  among  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  tribes, 
many  f^i*  #l(dm' i6«mined-ootttp«rati  &om  such  enor- 

mi1ii8,^»%iititi]kuk  tboaiiboimnatkma  I  speak  of  were  carried  to 
the<gi^t^^^lU^y^|;^o^  qatioms  which  attained  to  the  highest 
poiot  of  Jnte^ig^nce  and  refinetpept.  It  was  not  among  the 
barbarous  hordes  of  Scythia  and  ftactria,  that  the  wickedness 
of  a  demoralising  iddlatry  ^as  carried  to  its  greatest  excess, 
but  limo^g'ihe  «ompteratt^ly  oiviKeed  and  cultivated  nations 
of  Bahyhmid'and  JBgyf t^  o£  Gi^eece  and  Rorae.''— -(Pages 

it  i^  ^nljj  justice  to  Mr.  Scott,  to ,  say  that  this  passage 
is  QQ^i^tuf^lly  among  his  proofs  of  the  intellectual  and 
moj^l  ^upnQr^prity.  of  the  ancients.  It  occurs  some  twenty 
pagp*,  fui^fchcT  in  the  book,  where  it  had  become  conveni- 
ent ip  bM  thfw  lay  by  their  greatness,  in  order  to  supply 
proo^.^th^  t)ie  Chx}stian  nations  (the  moderns)  have  sur- 
p^q4  fb^  Heathens  (the  ancients).  However,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  Mr.  Scott  adduces  this  as  a  true 
picture ;  and,  as  such,  it  must  form  part  of  the  historical 
prUofs'of'l^e'great  morality  of  thosef&atknis  "which  at- 
tained tO'the  highest  point  of  intelligenoe  and  refinement ;" 
those  of  which  ^'  we  are  not  lightly  to  presume  moral  in- 
feriority;" and  which  were  ^^eqnal,  in  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities,  to  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  at 
this  day/' 

Sections  IV.  and  V.  are  given  to  shewing  that  civilization 
has  travelled,  and  t^at  hostile  invasions  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  civilizing  nations  ;  and  with  reference  to  our 
own  country  in  particular,  the  author  writes  ; — "  From  the 
above  slight  sketch,  it  will  be  abundantly  evident  that  all  these 
advances  iu  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  our  country- 
men, have  not  proceeded,  as  Mr.  Combe  supposes,  from  any 
'principle  of  improvement  inherent  in  the  race,  which  time  alone 
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evolved,  and  brought  to  maturity/  but  that  they  have  been  begun^ 
continued^  and  carried  on,  from  one  step  in  their  progress  to 
another,  by  a  successive  application  of  foreign  influences^  and 
of  stimuli,,  many  of  them  of  the  most  violent  kind,  arising  in 
one  way  or  anodier  from  external  causes.*'  Now,  something 
of  what  is  implied  here  may  be  admitted  (although  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  peace,  we  have  advanced  far 
more  rapidly  than  we  have  ever  done  during  twenty  yftars 
of  war),  and  what  does  it  then  amount  to?  Simply 
that  the  race  did  contain  wWiin  itself  tlie  elements  of 
improvement.  Man  is  a  social  being,  and  can  effect  little 
as  a  solitary  individual ;  but  whether  A  improves  B,  or 
B  improves  A,  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  to  the  true 
point  at  issue.  The  human  race  improves  itself,  which- 
ever individual  man  or  nation  most  influences  the  other ; 
and  if  one  part  of  the  race  improves  another  part  of  the 
race,  then  that  race  must  contain  within  itself  the  capa- 
bility both  of  improving  and  of  being  improved ;  and  such 
capability  is  just  '  a  principle  of  improvement  inherent  in 
the  race,'  which  is  the  very  thing  Mr.  Combe  wished  to 
establish. 

I  have  now  gone  over  the  Preface  of  Mr.  Scott's  book, 
almost  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  have  shewn  how 
greatlyit  distorts  and  exaggerates  Mr.  Combe's  statements ; 
and  that  even  in  the  paragraphs  which  give  truth,  the 
^Aoile  truth  is  not  shewn.  I  have  also  gone,  though  less 
closely,  over  the  First  Chapter,  and  have  shewn  that 
similar  defects  characterise  that  part  of  the  book.  I  have 
further  shewn  that  the  author  so  far  has  utterly  failed  in 
his  attempts  to  refute  Mr.  Combe's  views,  whether  those 
views  be  right  or  wrong  in  themselves ;  and  that  he  has 
equally  failed  of  establishing  his  own.  I  have,  moreover^ 
exhibited  glaring  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  between 
one  part  of  the  work  and  another,  and  even  between  pas- 
sages almost  immediately  following  one  the  other.  And 
I  have  also  shewn  that  where  his  reasoning  may  appear 
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conclusive,  it  is  really  worthless  from  being  founded  on  very 
doubtful  or  inaccurate  premises.  Having  established  such 
defects  in  the  very  outset  of  the  work,  I  may  consider  myself 
to  have  proved  the  book  to  be  utterly  unfit  to  give  evidence 
against  Mr.  Combe ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  go 
into  further  examination  of  its  contents.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  examples  of  such  defects  can  be  doubled,  trebled,  or 
quadrupled,  if  it  become  necessary.  But  I  rest  here ;  and 
win  conclude  by  expressing  my  astonishment — though 
little  apt  to  be  astonished  at  aught — that  any  person  of 
Mr.  Scott's  ability  should  have  put  forth  such  a  book ; 
and  should  have  been  able  to  coax  himself  into  a  notion, 
that  he  could  thereby  overthrow  ^  The  Constitution  of 
Man,'  or  cast  down  its  author  from  his  throne  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  eminence.  If  a  writer  of  much  ability 
-—and  such  we  cannot  deny  Mr.  Scott  to  be — is  found 
able  to  do  so  little  against  Mr.  Combe's  Essay,  people  will 
be  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Scott  has  a  wee  hit  exag- 
gerated its  "  multitude  of  errors." 


THE    END. 


London : 

Printed  by  A.  Spottiswoodf, 

New.Street.Square. 
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NOTICE 


SECOND    EDITION. 


To  THE  Reader. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1827. 
I  was  at  that  time  pursuing  my  medical 
studies  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  twenty- one  years  of  age.  It  was 
published  under  the  title,  "Internal 
Evidences  of  Christianity  de- 
duced FROM  Phrenology,  by  Medi- 
cus,  Member  of  the  Edinburgh 
Prenological  Society."  I  need  not 
mention  the  organs  that  were  active  in 
making  me  use  Medicus  instead  of  my  own 
iiame. 
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IV  NOTICE  TO  THE  SECOND   EDITION. 

These  particulars  regarding  myself,  I 
record  not  from  any  desire  to  write  about 
myself,  but  merely  to  form  a  preface  to  the 
following  remark,  that  I  have  not,  on 
reperusing  the  work,  found  any  reason  to 
alter  any  essential  part  of  the  work,  either 
in  reference  to  the  argwnents  or  the  tlluS" 
trations. 

This  may  appear  strange  to  many;  it 
did  at  first  sight  to  myself*  Considering 
the  great  variety  of  views  that  must  pass 
before  the  miud  in  the  period  of  life  the 
most  critical  of  all,  at  least  to  a  pro- 
fessional man,  from  twenty-one  to  thirty- 
one;  considering  the  great  influence  of 
circumstances  which  must  occur  during 
such  a  period,  and  considering  the  expan- 
sion of  views  that  a  period  of  nine  years 
must  produce  in  any  person  who  is  not 
cased  in  prejudice,  I  thought  that  in 
re-perusing  the  work,  I  should  find  some 
change.  I  have  not ;  and  this  appears  to 
me  a  strong  evidence  of  the  clearness  of 
view  which  Phrenology  affords  to  those 
who  cultivate  acquaintance  with  its  details* 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION.  V 

I  feel  no  inconsiderable  pleasure  in 
presenting  this  second  edition  to  the 
public,  more  particularly  as  I  believe  that 
I  was  thejirst  who  directed  Phrenology 
into  the  channel  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and,  also, 
because  I  know  that  this  book  has  been 
earnestly  sought  after  by  many,  and 
that  it  will  be  reprinted  in  America  as  soon 
as  the  sheets  arrive  in  that  country. 

Wishing  you,  reader,  the  same  pleasure 
in  perusing  that  I  had  in  writing, 

I  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EPPS,  M.D. 

Londoriy  February  15,  1836. 
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PREFACE. 


Wisdom,  that  will  be  proved  in  the  course  of 
the  foUowiog  argument  to  be  divine,  has  asserted, 
that  God  made  man  upright,  but  he  has  sought 
out  many  inventions.  These,  from  the  corruption 
of  bis  nature,  have,  in  general,  been  sueh  as  to 
increase  the  many  and  oppressive  evils  connected 
with  the  fall;  and  even  those,  good  in  them- 
selves, have,  from  the  same  sad  perversity,  been 
turned  to  evil  by  their  misdirection.  The  gifts 
of  Providence,  matters  quite  independent  of 
man,  have  been  grossly  abused;  the  means  of 
sustenance  to  his  body  he  has  rendered  the 
destroyers  of  his  frame ;  and  those  intended  for 
the  nourbhment  of  his  mind  have  been  so  used 
A  3 
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a»  (o  pif od«ee^  aot  a  ve»erati<Hi  for  the  Audio?  fd( 
hi§  w.dej3tw<}ing,  but  aja  impious  disbelief  «C 
^^\  B^m^.9  ej^istence;  o^t  if  not  of  that,.  8^  dlsr« 
t^g^fdj^'Hi^.tea^Wony)  verifying  the  triith  ^ 
a»^§f  ,^^rtioA  pf.wisdomji  "  knowledge  puffeA 
i>p/'  In  .iiflkj^  inl^^tu^.and  bodily  fitrengjh 
have  beei^^.are,  and)  it  i$  MJkely,  will  be,  exerted 
v^  waya  co^tcary  to  that  xelationsh^  in  ii^ch 
^y^y.  WJW  8t^uid^;t)o  God,>a^  Jthe  i^^^aXG^MWir 

of  tlie  uAivers^,  3e  that  the  seun^  Bei^i^  Jbad^ 
s^d^jwrith, truth,  "Jhough  I  have  boutwt.anft 
^fepgjj^eped.tji^ir  amp,  yejt  dp  tjis^^y  vmgiM 
]<i|s^;(pf  ^against  loe^"  Hoseavii,  l$u       >    ... 

.la.this  xioidst  of  this  g'eneral  perversion ^ 
wMt  is  gaod,  aiid  of  d^.feetion:^i^ro9»:  QedsiJth/l 
AuljiM^rof'gQod,  the  Christian;  is.  bo^nd  to  Qa«i« 
forward,  and  manfufly  eBdeavour^  in-,  humble 
depeadejivce  upon  bi^  Creator^  to  ^^<^  -  the.  |^fts 
of  Providence^  and  the  many  useful  jtivepHon^ 
and,  discoveries  of  man,  intio  proper  ehaiin^j 
thereby rbringing^back  aU  naattecs  ,to  their  jiouiv^er 
and. making  every  gifl^  every  inTentioB^  tO^sh^iw^ 
forth  fjod's  glory*  ^  - 

Within  the  last  qentuf  y^  a^  well  as  .in  j|ie 
present^  many  are  the  powerful  inteUei;tl#: 
energies  which  have  been  exercised  in  deHv^ii)g< 
science  from  the  thraldom  of  infidelity.  ..^Many- 
have  come  forward  as  cbampioxis  in  thia  good 
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eause;  itnd  many  a  gciuiitlet  liajsl  beeft  Ibro^f^ 
down  by  the  hemes  of  titith,  whteb^  ^ym,  no^ 
sceptic  warricr  has  succeeded  in'ttiuV^pUed^ 
nising.  Need  I  instance  n  Butter)  a  Watb6b^^ 
Paley,a£ttieriock4  a  Lyttleton,  a  Wardla^,  i^j&m^ 
ane;  men  who  have  made  bistory,- hatuiUf 
pfaifo60phy»  and  ^very  branch  <^f'  Mefi^pb^^^I^ 
sdendC)  so  far  as  consistent  with  trul^y^sp^Kf  t^ 
A^  honour  and  glory  of  the  God  of  naturattiUti' 
of  fpriw^  ? '  And)  among  the  many  labothrers^  ih^ 
the  vinejWd  of  4ate  years,  in  which  it  may^trhly 
b^  IKHd^  <tthe  harvest  is  plenteous/'  Dick  and* 
Douglas  hold  pre-eininent  places;  Ae  femDef^ 
biivi^  shown  how  fdi  true  science  leads  to  4ts 
Aifthor;  the  latter,  how  eyery  species  of  kri*w^' 
M^  may  be  made  ^o  bear  uponr  thendifihi^ioriVf 
the  t»tie  knowledge  of  God. 

liany  of-  the  names  mentioned  will  be  recog* 
fttsed  as  those  of  nlen  who  have  exercised  their 
bcaMes  in  one  of  t^e  most  important  directions^ 
namely,  in  demonstrating  the  evidences  of 
Gbfistianily<  Biitle^  has  shown  the  folly  of 
disbelieving  &cts  and  doctrines,  stated  in  Scrlp^^' 
tcffe,  on  the'  account  that  ite  cannot  understand 
iAem^  by  proving  tiiat  many  of  the  commotiest' 
things  in  nature,  perpetujdly  presented  to  our 
view,  and  others  constantly  recognised  by  con- 
sciousn^sisr,  are  hot  known,  and  imperfectly,^  if  at 
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ali|i  miderBtoocly  even  by  the  wisest  Chalmer9 
haB^giren  us  a^  vieir  of^the  crtsbte  foundations  on 
vMtik  Cimsltmntyj  as  it  regards  its  external 
evtdenoes^  rests;  and,  amongst  the  otkers^ 
Erskhie  has  opened  up  a  new 'field  of  invesdga*- 
tbn,  in  the  afttempt  to  demonstrate  die  trudi  of 
Cbriatiaaiifey  by  its  internal  evidences^  He  has^ 
in  his* own  words,  ^analyzed-  die  caoqMment 
pivts  of  the  Christian  seheme  of  dootrine  with 
reference  to  its  bearings,  both  on  the  character 
of  God)  and  on  the  eharaeter  <^  man ;"  and  Hhk^ 
in  order  to  demonstrate,  "  that  its  £ftct^  not  only 
present  an  expressive  exhibition  of  all  the  moral 
qualities  which  can  -be  coneeired  to  reside  in  the 
diyine  mind,  but  also  contain  all  those  objecito 
which  have  a  natural  tendency  to  excite  and 
sii^gest  in  the  human  mind  that  combination  of 
moral  feelings,  called  moral  perfection ;  and  thal^ 
as  this  object  is  one  suited  to  the  character  of 
God,  the  system  having  this  tendency  must  be 
of  divine  origin.'* 

When  reading  Erskine,  the  author  of  the 
following  argument  was  induced  to  conclude, 
that  another  illustrative  view  of  the  internal 
evidences  of  Christianity  might  be  founded  upon 
the  eon^tuiion  of  the  htman  mmd*  The  train 
of  thought,  leading  to  this  conclusion,  was  the 
following :  It  is  with  man  that  religion  has  to  do« 
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AU  tbe  rest  of  aaimak,  as  well  as  all  tfad  eAk^t 
partS'of  creation,  nhaw  forthy  bjr  a  Idnd^  of'oeoes* 
sity,  liie  g^ory  of  Ood;  Aeit  uses,  woAdcnM 
c<mb*ivBnce8y  gFandeur,  Tttriety,  dianges^  die 
pecdiar  adaptaftioiiB  i»  their  ctostitutmn  to  their 
particular  habits,  speak  a  silent  language  of 
praise  tOt  the  Creator.  But  laan  is  endowed^whh 
a- principle,  eoncemii^  the*  abstract  nature  of 
^ioh  there  has  been  mnA  useless  dispute,  bat 
which,  instead  of  gtnng  downwards  likd  that  of  a 
beast,  rises  upwards,  and  finds  as  its  resting-^ 
place  no  other  than  llie  Lord  Ood,  the  Creator 
<^  heaven  and  earth.  Man  has  a  mind,  and  this 
has  beea  so  constituted,  that  God  requires  its 
wiling  and  joyfal  exercise  in  ofiering  to  Him  a 
rational  worship.  We  find,  that  when  man  was 
first  ^crtoted,  this  was  the  case.  Adam'is  happi* 
ness  in  Eden  consisted  in  the  enjojrment  of 
God's  presence,  and  his  pleasure  was  found  in 
(lowing  forth  his  Creator's  glory.  But  this 
happy  scene  of  things  soon  changed ;  mim  fdl— 
his  mind  became  enmity  s^ainst  God;  and, 
instead  of  being  c&ected  into>  the  channel  of 
showing  forth  his  Maker's  glory,  ran  in  the  p^ 
lated  stream  of  evil  imaginations,  and  that  only, 
and  that  continually.  But  God  took  pity  upon 
his  miserable  subject,  and  in  the  midst  of  wrath 
at  the  violation  of  his  covenant  by  his  creature, 
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tittiCrealorT  remembered  m^ini^,  dfid  taught  l&e 
DebeL  nan  tW  waf  of  dbitaii^g  favour.  Thk 
waB<gi«dia%iiii»«iIjBd,  unitjl  liiefidness  of  time 
eakaeyniffkmi  ;God  seiit  hk  Son,  naade  of  a 
waUxsoh  wiiO'  delUrered  to  bis  €K9eipk»  precepts 
<JiBraJUe 'fee  oAi^eTy  and  c^otttted  to  his  Aposdes 
tiiose^oetiiiies,  exliartatk>n6,  4Qid  adinoiiitiona, 
#:e£  ^^ieb  ai«;ColIeeled  ia  t^e  New  Tegta* 
maityimii.  all  ilie  pfeceduig'  oiivuiiistanoesE  m 
tkei  Old;  botb  beinjQ^  coiB^rised  in^  the  boeltf 
aadtpd,  byynsray  of  emiiiraee,  "UteA  BifaleJf 
Tise^iBibl^  l^tiy  k^  a|)pBafs^  coatakn  die  >mQr 
b)r  whieh  .^Jkian^.  oan  jshimr  forth  the  gtcr;^  of 
€to4' rbjr  'pei^fimnitig  \«d  aeoeptance  thovff 
dtfbiosrwhrcb  he  oiv^es  -to  Ms  Maker;  and  pta^ 
vi^ei>  aoeam^  by  which  hi$  jMody  from/  the  CQr«^ 
isnplioti  of  fai9  iiataDre5  oooekiHally  xnisdireeted^ 
may  be  made  to  run  in  the  channel  of  ohedi^* 
once  to  Gk)d'a  willy  its  legitimate  direi^oai«. 
T0  ^ect  thisi  grand  purpose  (for  the  former  is 
o^ii}»^iaed  within  the  latter),  it  i»  evident  that 
the  Bi\Ae  tsmat  contain  certain  motwe^  having 
sttch  a  powerful  influence  aa  to  lead  the  n^nd 
frcmi  01^  track  into  another,  in  which  they 
wfii  keep  it,  aud^  in  pursuing  winch,  they 
caiQBe  ^e  refiewed  man  to  find  pleasure.  Thi% 
weti^all  discover^  is  the  case.  Religioit,  raxsii 

IS    A     SXKTEM     OJP    ilOTlVES^    AND  .TH£S£    ABG^ 
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HUMAN  MIND.  If^  tlMO,  wcf  poasdtS'ftieoivdGtr 
luiowlfidge  of  tbis  miad;  if.weiJcttOiir.hv^lpBsuv 
fipleS)  it»  constituent  petts^  on  ^idiich.  *ill» 
motives  ae^  we  shall  \m)  enabled  io  .dedncff 
^^enee  a  series  of  tests  prdkwbocj'iofthe  petttioo^ 
^xsA,  the  BSikUtiie  word  tfOod^  Ba^^^tm^ 
enabled  to  do  tibis,  dqMsd»  npen  the  faUoevin^ 
kidieputalile  cenclusioib  If  the  Bible  eoiiws.fnam 
GrtAi  the  Anther  of  onr  being»>aDdlif  .TeU^4iii  ism 
coUeclSon.of  motives  aoking  iaa  ceftaiu'wraympcn^ 
themiod,  isooneoted  with  tiiis  beings  i&isieiridshl; 
tiiat  these  motives  must  be  saited-.^efeto./'^  'If 
ve.  find  tittjt  they,  and.  no  otlnerfl^fure  edited  Id 
produce  the  effeets  wMch.Qmtianit]!  j«t»>g»iifiSi 
we  have  a  ligJit,  indeed  it  ie  ojir  imp^eaitkni  d»^b 
to  in£Br,  dot  the  system  conitaining  these  ]»£rom 
the  Author  of  our  beings  If  not  sioted  toreto$ 
the  contrary  inference  arast  be  the  one  arrived 
at.  These  conclusions  admit  of  no  dispute^  for 
we  no&y  reoBonably  inquire,  ^  He  that  plantetb 
tjie  ear,  dball  he  not  hear?  He  tibat  fosmed  the 
eye^  shall  he  not  see  ?  He  that  teaoheth  maik 
knowledge,  shall  be  not  know?"  Fsabn  smv..9. 

But  here  a  diffieulty  presisnts  itself-^where 
are  we  to  meet  wiiii  a  correct  system  of  thie 
hmnan  mind  ?  Till  within  these  last  few  year^ 
asearch  for  a  true  system  of  the  human  mind 
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among' the*  ponderous  volumes  writlea  upon  tiie 
subjeet,  was  as  vaiu  as  that  of  the  aldiymists  to 
t»A  ouf  the  philosopher's  stone.  Indeed,  all  the 
systems  of  the  mind  which  hav«  appeared,  are 
(be' results  of  the  endeavours  of  some  men  of 
sliighty^nius  to  bend  tbe  facts,  discovei«d  by 
obseivat&m;  to  their  peculiar  pre-conceived 
notions;  and,  hai4ng  taken  these  results  for 
principles,  these  individuals  have  endeavottred^to 
r^uee  all  the  varied  nianifestations  of  tkt  mind 
to  them,  as  their  first  sources. '  They  ha^e  settted 
demsdves  in  >the  jodgment^ktU  of  their  own 
ebnsciousness^  and  have  adopted  its- decimons. as 
the  laws  which  regulate  mental  phenomena ;  for^s- 
gettfng  that  other  minds  are  not  oonetltated  as 
their  liwn,  and  trying  to  blot  from  die  page^^of 
memory,  that  one  well-^establisiied  opposing  £Biet 
overturns  the  validity  <d  any  unireraal  law.  Of 
late  years,  however,  a  system  of  the  human  mkid 
has  been  brought  to  light,  the  fmno^les  of  whidi 
ate  dependent  upon  observations,  wbenoe,  by  the 
Baconian  system  of  induction,  they  have  been 
patiently  deduced.  Such  ia  tke  pinrenoiogical^ 
at  least  to  those  who  believe  in  it^  and  to  anch 
p'rincipally  these  pages  are  addressed^  Howeter^ 
td  satbfy  the  scruples  of  some  who  have  Bot 
studied  the  evidences  on  which  Phrenology  xests, 
(whii^h  indeed,  if  studied,  are  suffimeut  to  con« 
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vince.a  casdkl  miad))  a  few  remarka  will  be 
made  in  reply  to  some  <»bj^ctioiiis  w^ich  arQ 
feequently  brought  forward  by  goodniBeaiiiag 
people;  both  by  thosf^  who  have  a  greai;  r^^speot 
for  religion,  but  who  have,  in  some  points,  a 
9eal  without  knowledge,  and  ikose  who  care 
H^e  about  things  which  are  not  recognised  by 
any  vrhom  they  have  been  taught  to  consider 
<f  great  men," 

'  An  abjection  frequently  made  by  the  £E>rmer 
dass  is,  that  Phrenology  ia  of^sed  to  religion*^ 
To.  this,  the  argument  oontained  in  the  following^ 
pages  is  a  sufficient  reply;  and  it  may^  widi 
truth,  and  the  kindest  feeling,  be  affirmed,  that 
die.  biittb^plaee  of  <this  objection  is  ii^orance. 
But  strange  la  say^  some,  when  told  of  this 
jqi^lication  of  the  science,  cried  out  against  it 
with  unbecoming  vdtemence.  These  people 
aeem  offended  when  any  thing  except  the  Bible 
testifies  to  Bible  truths*  To  object  to  Phre* 
Biology  on  this  aeconnt,  is  equally  absurd  as  to 
object  to  the  works  of  God,  because  on  the  pQgf 
of  nature,  a&  well  as  on  that  of  revelatioif,  the 
attribute  of  goodness  is  imprinted* 

Another  objection,  made  by  the  latterclass,  is, 
<<How  is  it  that  so  many  great  men  oppose 
Phrenology?"  To  this  it  might  be  replied,  that 
this  is  no  argument  against  the  science;,  ^ce 
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em^ty  j»9ntjQf4^tfongtc9mmon  sense  (apossessioAf 
^wever,  by.  Juyjenal  soid  to  be  very  care)  must 
^jf  awace^  jljl^tt  the.  question  necessary  to  be  first 
^fa^ed  M  ^very  mquiry^  is,  la  this  truth  or 
^iijtrui^.?  It  may  be  remarked,  in  addition,  that 
atrespcxrt.  for  authority  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pif^fsid^  t«<the^d;)taUiing  of  truth.  The  ^^  ipse 
dixijt.^'  .of  ^aA  aueient  suge  dosed  the  eyes  of 
observation  for  agies.  This  foolish  revetence 
jgparj^  any  priginality  of  thought;  indeed,  £^ 
we,  f(^d  of  thinking,  a^d  are  very  iappy  thaf 
:<^^»aie  w^lliiog  to  take  the  trouble  qut  of  their 
^^9jad$« .  Thfse  pei^le  take  all  things  upop 
iniisjtr  diey  obey  the  dictft  of  a  man  gtf^ 
l^es^ecting  literary  hoi»)urs,  wiih  as  much  defej;^ 
funce  as  the  suljects  of  the  Ottoinan  empire  the 
«oj|imaods  issued  by  the  Caeliph^^^^  ^^  ^W 
who  urge  this  objection  be  sucb^  and  U  i%  to  be 
feared  they  are,  it  is  begged  of  them  to  deliver 
themselves  from  this  men^l  bQ;;i(jlage)  and  be 
free  Britains,  not  only  in  respect  to  tiheir  bodies^ 
but  alsp  in  relation  to  their  minds*  The  iny^o- 
teraqy  of  habit  must  be  alb^ed.to  bav^a^i  influ- 
ence on  great  aa  well  as  on  little-^minded  mep* 
Tbese  persons  iiave  been  lojog.  usfed  to  one  train 
.  of  tbinkingi^  They  consequently  find  it .  di^csdt 
,  to  adapt  another ;  and  as  the  acquisitiqu  of  Ae 
system  of  mental  meJtapJxysics  ho^  it  is  likely> 
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cost  them  mucK  labour,  their  int6re$t  and  .self* 
esteem,  and  a  number  of  otJier  ikbtire^,  Ut^ 
toused  to  refase  any  aggressor  entrance'  ^'  A^ 
gate  of  their  mental  territoryv  imretWat*  liafbit 
being  the  door-keeper.  No  womter,  the«,  ^ittt 
Phrenology,  which  threatens  to  orertttm'th^ 
ancient  building,  reared  at  first  by  Aristotli^, 
remodelled  by  Reid,  partially  aRefed  again  4>y 
another,  daiibed  over  by  another,  embdllshed  by 
l)ngald  Stewart,  and  his  adndrlng  folh>wer«i 
Should  be  refused  admifesio«L  In  line,  it  may  be 
inquired  of  the  scientific  men,  what  did  Gftlil€«o 
'and  otiier  worries  suffer  ?  and,  tio  the  ChrfetfeHj 
l!he  question  may  be  applied,  what  wte  the  treail^ 
ment  that  the  holy  and  unblamable  life^  and 
equally  holy  and  unblamable  opinions  -of  the 
"Saviour  met  with  from  the  enthuriaslieaHy  ws^ 
lous  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  from  the  phi- 
losophic Sadducees? 

In  the  following  pagess,  therefore,  Phrenology 
'Is  assumed  to  be  a  true  system  of  the  human 
*  mind ;  a '  postulatte,  which  it  is  believed  every 
candid  mind,  upon  a  fair  investigation  of  thfe 
evidence,  will  be  ready  to  aUow.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  is  not  considered 
by  Phrenologists  as  a  postulate,  but  a  truth, 
demonstrable  by  fkcti^  numerous'  as  those  oh 
which  the  principles  of  any  other  scientific  sys- 
tem are  built.     For  the  Phrenologist  will  find  no 
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difficulty  ia  proviog  that  ch^nis^,  botany, 
Qfttutal  hiflUnryi  or  civil,  sciences  generally  be- 
lieved w^  hare  not  evidences  equally  numerous 
aadsiodisptttaUe,  as- grounds  on  wkidi  liiey  are 
estabtisbed,  or  considered  by  their  adh^ents  to 
be  so. 

These  remarks  may  anticipate  an  objection 
wbiok  has  frequently  been  made  by  persons 
ignocantof  these- evidences,  against  the  a^lica- 
tion  of  Phrenology  to  matteis  of  history,  of 
governnient,  of  literature,  and  of  mind.  They 
think  it  wrong,  that  a  sdence,  according  to  them 
not  yet  established,  should  be  applied  to  tiiese 
stttgeotSi  In  oider  to  obviate  this  objeedon,  and 
to  remove  &e  apprehensions  of  some  at  the  fol- 
lowing employment  of  dis  science  in  relation  to 
Christianity,  the  truth  must  be  stated,  that  its 
principles  rest  upon  no  other  fonndation  tiban 
the  solid  rock  of  observation.  These  have  been 
aqcumulating  for  years,  and  will  contintie  to 
accumulate  till  the  human  mind  has  for  ever 
ceased  its  functions;  a  period  when  neither 
Phrenology  nor  any  other  human  science  will 
any  losoger  be  applicable.  If,  then,  we  were  to 
delay  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Phre- 
nology till  the  mighty  structure  be  completely 
reared,  we  should  delay  till  the  end  of  time;  for, 
till  that  period,  the  science  will  be  reoeiviqg 
accessions.    Indeed,  the  applications  serve  to 
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build  the  fabric  quicker  by  enabHi^  its  architects 

to  bring  £»ipplies  from  every  quavry  out  of  wfail^ 

the  human  mind  has  worked  materials;  jmd  the 

readiness   and    the  neatness^   with  which  ]t^ 

matters  collected  help  to  form  the  &bric,  show 

that  the  principles  of  the  science  agree  witii 

those  of  nature,  ^md  its  professors  to  be  skilful 

master  builders.    Yet  some  people  would  hare^ 

the  Phrenologists  delay.     These  persons,  how-* 

ever,  do  not  argue  thus  with  respect  to  other 

scoenees.    Chemistry,   the    present    system    is 

refemed  to,  has  been  established  but  a  few  years^ 

and  yet  who  refrains  from  applying  it  ?  and  who 

objects  to  the  application?    No  one;   kideed^ 

the  man  would  be  reckoned  a  fool  who  should 

say  to  a  chemisi^  ^^  Your  science,  Sir,  is  not 

estiaUidied ;  you  must  not  apply  it  to  the  illns* 

tration  of  chemical  phenomena."  The  objection, 

that  Phrenob^  is  applied  too  far  and  in  too 

many  ways,  is  often  made  in  a  very  angry  spirit. 

People  might  as  well  be  angry,  that  out  of 

twentynsix  alphabetical  letters,  naany  thousand 

wvHxls  are  made ;  or  that,  from  seven  notes  of  the 

gamut,  such  a  countless  number  of  sounds  i^uld 

be  worked.  •- 

Pkcenology,  as  a  true  system  of  the  human 
mind,  will  apply  to  every  exhibition  of  its  anti- 
type, and  will  be  useful  in  every  relation  I& 
which  the  mind  is  called  into  exercise.  Ckmsider 
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its  possessor  as  a  chUd,  Pkreuob^y  wXl  lead,  to 
Ihe  pjrc^r  iBieaBs  to  be  Hiade  use  of  in  ehmdi* 
fangf  wme  and  restraioing  others  of  the  disposir 
tioBS  and  ftemlties.  If  we  view  man  as  a  meotr 
ber  of  a  community,  this  science  teaches  what 
4alettt8l  he  ha^  and  how  he  can  best  «n^loy.  litem 
for  the  comsQion  good*  And,  finally.  If  i^ 
-behold  man  as  a  creature  of  God,  a  Igaowledge 
Maf  Phvenology  will  enable  him  to  examine  that 
historical  code  which  boasts  a  divine  origin,;.  Jt^ 
itry  whether  it  deserves  this  high  dignity^  h^^ 
investigating  wh^er  its  doctrines  aixd  preo^pt? 
are  accordant  with  our  nature.  This  lastr.a^ 
most  important  application  is  the  one  takcp 
advantage  of  in  the  following  pages^ 

To  show  the  justness  of  diis  application,  it  is 
worthy  of  reiteration,  that,  rdigion  is  addressed 
to  the  mind.*  It  is  evident,  than,  that  if  we  are 
in  possession  of  a  corr^t  mental  system>  we  have 
^ta  or  grounds  from  which  we  can  deduce  tests^ 
witnessing  to  the  Bible  being  the  word  of  God, 
by  showing  that  its  doctrines  are  conformable  t^ 
the  constitution  of  that  mind  with  which  it  bos 
to  do.    This  species  of  analogical  proof  rests  on 

♦  This  word  is  used  in  the  broad  phrenological  view,  aus 
comprehending  the  desires  commonly  called  the  JUak; 
the  sentiments  named,  in  the  Bible,  the  4oW;  and  th^  in- 
tellectual faculties  represented  in  the  same  bopl^  hjr.the 
word  spirit.  In  this  threefold  division  of  the  ment^ 
faculties,  Phrenology  agrees  with  Scripture. 
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ike  possibility  of  inferring  tlte  tradi  of  one  pn^ 
position  from  its  consistency  with  another,  wbicfh 
tre  know  to  be  true ;  and  the  evidence  d^iiB^ 
from  this  source  is  second  only  to  that  of  ^diieet 
fects. 

By  some  it  may  be  thought  th^  in  thk  de^ 
nionstration  too  much  is  given  tO'Phirenologyt 
they  may  say,  you  would  never  hav^  found  owl; 
litis  application  of  the  science,  wi^ut  the  inind 
having  been  illuminated  by  Scripture  tnOiL 
Tlie  author  most  readily  allows  this;  and,  in 
so  doing,  is  glttd  to  acknowledge,  tibat  the  wor4 
of  Grod  is  the  best  purifier  of  the  mental  vision. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  because  this  application 
would  not  have  been  seen  without  the  aid  of  the 
Bght  of  Scripture,  that  tfierefore  tlie  application 
ffld  not  exist,  any  more  than  that  the  imperfect 
don  of  our  natural  sight  does  not  at  all  argu^ 
against  the  existence  of  things  which  we  do  not 
«eej  for  I  do  not  suppose,  that  many  are  so 
%norantly  blind,  as  to  refuse  to  believe  in  any 
thing  but  what  is  evident  to  theilr  own  senses. 
We  should,  rather  than  impugn  this  application', 
rejoice  in  it,  and  value  and  study  constantly  the 
word  of  God,  which  alone  is  capable  of  enabling 
us  to  direct  our  knowledge  to  proper  objects. 

This  introduction  may  be  concluded  by  aa 
extract  from  a  work  published  in  the  seventeenth 
century: — **The  two  volumes  of  nature  and 
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grace  are  ao  divinely  perfect ;  contain  ao  much 
trae  beauty  and  solid  worth,  that,  in  <Hrder  to  be 
thoroughly  admired,  they  can  want  nothing  more 
than  to  be  well  understood.  And,  moreover, 
they  correspond  so  strictly,  and  tally  so  exactly 
in  numberless  respects,  and  areso peculiarly  fitted 
to  illustrate,  unfold,  and  enforce  each  other,  that 
nothing  can  redound  more  to  the  credit  and 
••teem  of  e|lMrfit^ai|  afii^#n^<|ntl4tpIation  of 
both.  Doubtless  the  more  intimately  -men  are 
acquainted  with  them,  the  greater  excellencies 
they  will  discover;  and  the  severest  search,  if 
honestly  made,  must  end  in  deriving  both  firmn 
Aarsatoeoriginia/'* 


The  author  QBonol' lei:  ^Us^^nP'^rtaauty^jjasi 
without  tefltifyiiy  Aisiftetjlsifclo  aji.Bnatoio^ 
kiCtuxeFi  Mn  Sk^^id  lAodfmfi^ 
direc^d.  his'  attentm  to  •  tbei  discoKBtiest  n§ .  GoU 
and  Spunheim ;  and. akato  Mm*. Qaasbs)  wiips» 
labours^  in  the  ci^UBe  of  jBfarenslogyv  nrill  jever 
entitle  him  to  respect  and  milk  sbtftin  him^  in 
fiilBBre  days  a  plaiee»andthat  neaM9anase,»son9 
the  bMefisetors  of  mankkid*    . 

EdMmrgk,  1887. 


*BiUg!i^y'*  llractB,  IM^ocftl  and  Ibe^logiflsl,  pag^  »ax. 
Preface. 
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INTRODUeTlON:   » 


When  my  thoughts  were  'fint.  .turned  to^  tfi6» 
subject  discussed  in  these  pages,  so  many  and 
so  poifexftd  seamed  the  obstacles  agtdnst  tHeir 
mftOMSs&l  poeseeuiaon,  dmt,  had  mot  m  anknl 
desim  to  dirort-toy  addkiooal  knowledge?  to'tiit 
development  of  tbe  most  imfieftaiit  truths  given 
its  potent  Msiitanigfr,  fliefollowing  attenipt  wonld 
never  bnve  been  made.  Indeed  nwnf,  and 
they  men  oi  sound  sense  jukI  wctensire  readings 
asiMilad  dmt  esrvry  thmg  thai  oonld  be  said 
upon  the  evidences  of  Christianity  had  aibeady 
been  offered  to  the  world,  and  enumerated  a 
train  of  so  many  illustrious  apirits,  wto  had 
directed  the  powerful  energies  of  their  minds 
to  this   n)i»Bt^toi»  qiKa|iDn>   thnt  it  seemed 

B 
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ever,  the  qonvic^on  of  baijig.ia  foemssaaa. o( 
afpuntauii  of  knowledge  wldch Ims  bees,  tttl  of 
late  years,  undiscovered ;  and  the  ceitaiBty^ 
th^t  from  it  Qaws  a  purer  stream  thaa  that 
which  has  formed  the  migtbt^^  hut  Sty^SHS,^  mm 
of  mental  metaphysics  |  and  the  hcfe  thi^,  by 
seisdng  the  stream  in  h»  eiHirse^  it  m^;fati:iaie 
directed  into  the  fieldp  of  ttpth^^tkeoor^edme 
to,  proceed. 

It  is  hoped,  from  the  oj^^i^tiansooiitained 
in  the  Fre&^e,  that  the  n^te.of  theargit- 
me^nt  will  beipe^^^ived*.  But, as  it  is^  jiatarally 
enough,  va*  common  oaso,  iii^  aji  aiitkir)  like  a 
painter^  observes  peculiariljes,  and  sees  filr&er 
and  moreap  his  produetiotiSi  t||anrthe«']\eadl»r  or. 
the  spectator  beholds,  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  some  additional  romairk%  provifl^y  thaifefthe 
argimient  hexein-  brought  forwardi'has'SQmetMiig*' 
new  in  it,  and  is  no4^  as.  soU^e  may' he-^fM^  to 
imagine,  a«  substitution  of  nw  expre^mw'fm 
newideas^  In  order  to  exhibit<ttS' noi^ctejVrh 
will  he  necessary  to  undertake  the  unpl^asapiti 
though  useful,  doty  of  showing  the  i)iaul;ufr6H+- 
and,. in  doiag  so,  the  defeests— rof  f0rmer?.argH#» 
ments  (for  th&f  all  seem  more  ot  ieas^  defettits^,^ 
and  then  to  point  o^lk  tbe  nature  of*  the  tlollow- 
ing.     The   wgradous   nature;  of  Jdi^ta^   of 
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dnteDiag  upon  die  misopneeptiMi^  •ef  great  men, 
must  be  mdentto  all :  its  perferiiiahoe,  however, 
18  a  doty  r^odered  imperative  bjr  tiieir  very 
celebnty;  .  .      < 

The.  arguments  of  those  who  have  written 

iqpontberNfXBHALSVIlXEKCESOFCHBISTiANrrY, 

maybe  reduced und^  three  diasses.  The  first 
consists  of  diose  who  haVe  argued  upon  the  rea* 
sonabiofess  of  the  doctrines,  or  the  accordance 
between  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religian  and 
the  eharader  of  th&  Supreme^  The  dirine 
cbaracteTy  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  touchstone  in 
thk  speeies  of  argument.  But -to  make  this* 
serve  sttdi  ^  purpose  is  illogieal,  and  oonse* 
qaeatly  vmsound.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  charai^ter  of  God,  but  from*  his  works  and 
his  word.  . 

Our  i]i;fomiatipB  upon  this  head  from  his 
woiksJs  veiy  limited ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that 
we  oa^not  be  justified  in  making  our  experience 
thereupon^  a  standard  of  truth.  Chalmers's 
reas<niiiig  on  this  subject  is  conclusive :  ^^  To 
asBBg%''  fays  be,  ^<the  eharaeter  of  the  divixte 
administvation  from  the  little  that  offers  itself  to 
the  .notieO'  of  out'  own  personal  observation, 
would  be  ihr  more  absurd  than  to  infer  the  his- 
tory and  chatacter  of  the  kingdom,  from  the 
historyand  chatacter  of  our  own  family."  Any 
B  2 
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ei»8oauig,  (hfirrfdire,  as  te  the  trntii  of  Chrb* 
tiaaij^tolnun^libe'atJcerdaRce  between  its  doctrines 
said  .ilie  cbwacite?  of  God>  as  made  known  by  his 
wotks,  i^^i'incondhistve.  Our  knowledge  from 
l}te  mrord  ofrGdd  is  At  «Kore  ejJensive.  InAeed, 
^hereforwe-we^  taught  the  real  dbaracter  of  the 
D«ityir ^jvem.he-wbofilhs  all  is  made  known: 
Ik  vietr  o:S  bfe  umnef»urabls  attributes,  ^der  the 
Teilof  some  iflleresting  and  important  feets^ds 
presented.  This  knowledge,  thus dVt^ine^-i»^ 
pi^oper.sitindaxidtd  wie  in  eximMngMe  diMA 
charaeter>  But  tbis  is  tbat  which  CbsS^tiamt^ 
wake*^  apptffir  f  and^  inr  proviag  thafe-the.gfiiie- 
ml  4oe)rines  of  the  Cbristjfl»js^atei]it  ^xifnespwad 
mih\  ihme \  that  jrf  l^te  to  the  Being  thdd^-ftiKfli 
therein  as  <4heol|ject  of  adoration^  att  <lh4t(^ 
deiaao^stoted  is,  that  u  consuten^  ^ai^  ikrfUffi^ 
ouL  'Bill  this,  ihoiigh  pkasaltt  ta!behoh]^'\and, 
to  the  believer,  one  confirmatory  evideniserdfilie 
truth  4»f  bis  system,  tite  objieot-^of  .belii^  .'ia^  not 
auffieiebt  to  authorize  any  one^  believe  ft&e  Sible 
to  be'  indeed  4he  word  i^  God*  The  harmoiiy 
proves  tiiat  truth  ds  the  general  feature  of  the 

*  It  b  o^  aaid,  thai  it  tMr«;incoBolusiTe,  biiithAtit4s. 
To  Adam,  whose  vision  was  not  biassed  by  the  preponde*- 
ranee  of  his  lower  feelings,  the  creation  was  a  continual 
pteacher  of  the  Creator ;  and  now  that  the  light  of  Rfeve- 
ation  has  dawned,  it  hius  become  again  an  instructor. 
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work ;  But  not  that  the  Grod,  who klTrulh)  kil^ 
anithor.  la  Eudid's  eleiadiits  thevelstitrtaglioiA 
a  condB^ncy^  but  who  eonsidors  iIiIb  '^^p^&ving 
ikitof  this  work  Euclid  was  the  author  ?  -!%« 
instifieiency  of  this  arg*itti«»t  ^wiU'  bi  rendered 
idll  more  apparent,  when  it  is  v^niefea^red  thii^ 
thi^coBsistmKy  is  not  perfect^  at'i«aidsl)  to  ttwsk 
Blinds;  foiv  wijtb  some  matters  ravealed)  att  thai 
cast  bd  said  is^  to  vse  Paulas*  langntfg^y  dnd  to 
]iM|iiire)  ^Whe  art  thou  that  repliestag^sktrnt 
OedB  SSidU  the  thing  foimed'Say  to  Him  who 
idrowdit,  Why  liast  Aou  madd  ine  thii» j^ ' 

^e  next  chss  of  reasoners  are  Ibose  who 
Imrorargciedr  in  fetimr  of  Chtistiattity^fyeni  iti 
doeirifies  b&»f  Mperiar  boA  tft  nmoMty  and  Im 
JuUh^io  tiix>se4>fany  exitdent  system^  and  from  its 
/iniNjqn^  being  ^gipased  to  Ae  pred^mwaM  desires 
of  A^ffsn&ftdify  4^  mm.  Therefore^  it  has  been 
eon^ded  by  manyv  diait  Christiamty  couM  not 
have  been  the  woiic  of  men,  or  of  detiis,  but 
necessarily  of  God.  This  oonclusion  depends 
npoit  a  want  of  knowledge ;  £Dr,  in  nnaiy  works 
wdtten  by  heatheoi  philosophers,^  we  find  very 
proper  practices  recommended,  and  many  duties 
enjoined,  requiring  for  &eir  performance  the 


^  See  Apologia  Dei;  a  valuable  work^  as  contaiBiDg 
records  of  the  opiaioas  of  the  ancients. 
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Mcrlfid^    0f  4N»lbig8    wlri^k    men    Md    dear. 

^W4dced  men  liave  ^filefi  inetdcri;^  lii^y  mmA 

jyreeepts.    VoItAb^,  ia  his  Pli3o«i)piiki^  \^c- 

iioaary,  hm  iome  exeellent  laiidatorf  and  i9ii9- 

tmtive  refmrrkfi  on  self^eniat,  alid  ether  cdm- 

isidDly  eaHed  virtues..  '  The  moiNiKty  tf  CS&ris- 

-tianitjr,  itkime,  js-  dMngaished  4>f  tb^'pri^M*!- 

•ple  to  whidi  ia  Hliis  ^^stem  it  owes^  its  '^st^ 

^imly^  the  have  of  God«'    The  atgmmnfti  'itf 

tiris  dass,  ean  be'  calted  oo   more  Aaof  "fflta- 

imtionsof  Cbrfalltoitf  :*  fts^saeh)  tbef  have  Seen 

useful  IB  exMbieiag^^e  gvaEbteur  fmd  4^1#\ff3llni 

tf  the  C%i4stlaii  systdM,  even  ^  «  syslecu  of 

phSjSsephy ;  bat  do  hot  pvox^  iksit  ^k^'^Mo^^  h. 

revelation  froai  G^  h<M!aiii£(feM^#^ittfe  i^ot^^rfiliii, 

iipon  {(ke  reasoflio^;  bei^  dii»ie  sr^slettl^  Ma]^  "^t 

t*onie  fortmrd  superior  «d  St    {Bidfc^  tH^^^Ak 

argumetitcan  be  eonvindng,  *  it  wftj- bfe  lieces- 

Mry"^  as  to  p^S6<^  Ibe-^^^^itttJlSs^^/  -(fpSrfif^im^ 

and  to  find  that,  upon  co^p^Ag^'Cte^Mlnity 

^Idi  it,  they  «gree'.  *'     *•'       /niu.:* 

^  ^  The  third  class  <4  a^^tlMkite  eohsiSC¥%f  1b%6e 

drawn  frtmi  thef^Ad^fce^^,   iM«»ft$^^«f  ^J^'^gM»> 

»ig^/;i^«,  of  the  J)ei«oife  ^d  bore  4^stitobii^fe 

the  tr^h^  slafited  in  tb^  Bible,  ilidfiro^  ate'(M2>- 

dessful  elevation  of  Christianity  above  all  the 

numerous,  varied,  and  powerful  fettempts  to^^vtr- 

throw  it.     The  \idl^#toding  of  t^  ^poiittk^ii. 
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it  it  said,  is  ^uffici^nt  to  demmfltrate,  thai  4he 
(Christian  ^stwiii^s^God  far  its  mlhar.,.  But 
^is  V9fai^  of  reasoning  is  opt  ooodusive.  ..  Jifaiiy 
persons,.  iQor#Qver»  have  devoted  their  lives  ia 
tbe  de&nqe  of  what  are  now  believed  not  oidy 
fid^e,  b^t  absurdly  ebildish  reiigioas:  and  it  is 
weU:knpwii»  tiiat  the  best  ivay  to  pei^etaat^  a 
«a^%is  to  persecute  ils  possessor*.  Indeed^  a 
philosophei^  who  widi^  his  cfpinions  ti;^  be 
jkaowiib  aried^  *^  Pc^ecnte  .m^>  perseeute  meu'' 
Peipeioated  men  iiquad  tog'etfam',  Mir  up  one  a^o^ 
tbeir,  and  often  unjustly  identify  .their  caii£^  with 
thatof  God»  tmA,  by  so  doing,  acqwre  an  intre- 
pidily^supearior.  to  every  difficulty*  And^  aUow- 
ii||>-that.tW,bearing  of  pesseeialioniet  oonseievce' 
sake,  sbpiffs  the.  Aonesty  lof  the  beUef  <tf  the  per- 
#0euted,  it  is  no^roof  butthf^  the  Mia^  believed 
isijA^  cst  lie*  JPiOTf  thoiigh  what?  Gamaliel  said 
Co\^^^h  sanhedrim  reqpeeting  the  iaiiction 
off;pwisbment  m^  ibhe  first  preaefaers  of  Chris* 
tianityj  namely,  ^^  If  tliis  coiiosel,  or  this  work 
be  ef:m«Ki,  it  will  come  to  nought;  but  if  it  be 
of^.God,  ye  eennot  overthrow  if'  (Acts  v.  38, 
3ft)i  is  ts'ue,  yet  it,is.a  species  of  evidence  that  is 
qierely"  subiudiary,  and  <only  that.  when,  ages  are 
past  Such  reasoning  would  establish  in  the 
mii^  of  the  Papist,  the  Romiah  church  aa  .the 
right  chureb;  m.  ^opinion  of  the  TurH,-ti|ie 
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^e  ^aidmrA)^i^;  IMefsd/HliU  -iogic  is  one, 
Whidti  litain&Bs  his  bSgotten  *  upon  feSk, 
'!n*«^d'a6f*iiivfestigarifig^  Ae  evident,  ahd, '  fo 
<5faiiiHS^]^^  6enSbly  evident  *  testimonies  to  the 
•dlifittd'ni6a6iif.  ttf^ieTapostteS,  and  to  the  htW- 
veifiVf  nature^  of  Hlie  •  lioctrtftes  taergfit  by*  thiifii, 
hef  aft^atid  irf^^kanriMng-  ifaattiiw  ^ich  caht^i'^sb 
n#af'- htwne;  iconteittda^  Himseif '  in  ihb  idofeiJflft^ 
'of  dij)^afency;  ^AM  let  'those' t*iixir^?^W*^tia8 
on  any  triitb  beware,  les<^  by  lHs*lAkg\i?^^ 
1*iey  depdi'tl  from  the  waty^  6f  Mty,'  MH  e^a^^HJb 

tto^oddtoiheta.        '      '         ^"^^  io  j^ul^: 

'These  thxete  classes  comprise  alme^^ all 'Hftte 
ar^mehts  tiiathave  been  writtefff  upon  ;A^"fii- 
temal  evldi^nces'^of  Ghristianity ;  tod,"  tKmi^ 
not  concltrsit^e,  have  not  beenwltboiitlf^?  ''ttiefy 
have  been  the  means  of  removiilg'  iAiiclh'^o?*'tile 
rubbidi  that  prevented  some  of  the  -strdrig^'aiid 
well-defended  buttresses  of  tiie "  Chrn^feii*s 
eitadel  behtg  seen;  They  have  shown"  the'  bul- 
warks of  Zion,  aiid  have  pointed  out  thybeaii- 
ties,  O  Jerusalem  I 

Two  argumentflt,  however,  remain  to  be  "no- 
ticed; these  not  being  comprised  witiiin  tire 
three  above.  Reference  is  made  to  tiiose  of 
Butler  and  Erskine. 

Some  had  disputed  tiie  truth  of  Revelation, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  contains  many  things 
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whic]^  are^ppoeed.i^  ou^  rpmii^  ^Li^Ttp  the 
pgU  aforded  119  by,  natsmd  Td^(^  To  .kb>s 
abjection  Butler  j^pliedv  by  .shqwiiig,  thatr.ff 
tbis  argtti^OTt  \J^- ^wflicjjeafc  tp  cftTeylwn.^.^ 
truth,  of  revelation,  it  ijjaa  equf^ly./^ftia  dfiateqj;- 
iog.the,  truth  .pf  ^h^k,  lye  pb^firvfi  X^  nftiw^* 
Foji^^n  tb^.^^^cftlworIdr^e3|B^.a^  .b^JA^ve  ,m 
loany  thuigs  i^i^hk^ijir^  dp  9Qt..wdQr9twd»,and 
wWch  Y^  c^nApt^^WicjUe  i»rUbourn.9ti(W8dwved 
fcqjp  apy  i^^r^.  ^\^q^  But,  if  gur  Wiief  be 
fefusedf  luUesa  awr  ^uid«sta«dipg3'  i^rqeive;  ii^ 
nature  of  all  things,  we  must  shujt  ou^:  fy^9i  we 
^uis|^  dqny,  tfee^jw^t  eyi^epl^  y^a,  sansibly^vi- 
^ent  tpitl^,.. .  Hitherto  jb^  ^g^^aei^t  oij^^ah^ 
)^,  SPR^ »  ^8 .  0Y<^j;^i,mwig  the .  olgeqtian,  it  Js 
.)inapwfi?:?ib}e ; .  but  tbe.  positive  app^eaAim.  wbiph 
^m^  hay^  luade  of  it,  in  atti^mptiog  to,  e^tablisb 
Christi(ioi(y,  is  not  so  good.  Jt  can  do  mly  as 
H  n^e^jiiiv^  argjoment 

For .  that  nmn  :B^i>ders  wid^  and  in  ^'  latiljude 
not  in  Sutler's  measurement^  wben^  itovfi  th^ 
similarity  between  nature  and  revelation^  thai 
difficufiies  m§t  m  eaoJh  ke  argues  jtJiat,  tksrefarei 
the  God  qf  nature  and  the  God  of  revelqtUm  are 
the  aaime.  There  is  more  of  neatness  than  of 
concluiuveness  in  this  way  of  reasoning ;  a  simili^ 
kind  of  logic  would  demonstrate,  that,  because 
two  things  agree  in  one  respect,  they  sfaa^  coin* 
cide  altogether.  b  3 
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Eitdcin^  hkBj  hotrev^t,  simck  out  a  new  read, 
^e  clittnvMr  sad  eondhion  of  mak  hold  pr«- 
eminent  plaees  ia  his  axgnnMntit    The  dbameter 
o£  Gcldy  iisGDieiy$  that  reeognised  by  nMirM  n^ 
Vfftanf  has  its  phM^e.    He  endeaw^atmi  to  dhe^, 
that  the  doctrimd  facts  coiitained  in  the  BSAb 
!are  such  ib  mast  neteetairily  arise  from  tile  d^rbie 
diarwBter;  amiitilat  dM  nature  of  thes^^feets,  in 
rslatioii  to  msais,  is  sueh,  thM  the  dfec^  irhkh 
are  said  in^the  Christian   system  iriX  be*  prc^- 
diioed  by  their  exhibidoa  and  reoeptton^  are  stieh 
as^  on  ih0  Jmown  printipleaf  of  human  nature, 
mint  bet  thenccL  eotidnding',  that  CMristianiiy 
k  a  revdation-  fr4^in'  Godv    To'use^  hovierer,  Ub 
own  words^^^  I  mean  to  diotr,  that  diereifip  atti 
intelligible  «md  nev^essary  eoniieieion  botureen 
the  dootrinai  faints  of  revelation ^uid  the  ebaract^ 
of  God  (as  deduced-  ftom  natural  religion),  in 
tiie  same  way  as  there  is  an  intelligible  and  ne- 
cessary eonne!aLion  between  tiie  eharacter  of  a 
man  and  his  moi^  ehafaeteristie  ae^ons?  arid  &r- 
ther,  that  the  belief  of  these  doctrinal  fects  has 
an  inlelBgible  and  necessary  tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  Christian  character,  in  the  satfie  way 
thatli^  belief  of  danger  has  an  inteliigibte  and 
necessary  tendency   to   prodaee    fear/*     This 
method  of  reasoning,  though,  as  fai"  as  i  have 
been  able  to  learn,  never  objected  t(^  is  xftdon- 
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ehwre  on<  tkree  groundk    I  rtalie  tUs  i^ition 
with  alJl  humility;  but  truth  (does  a^iMimit.(ifi  a 
•oMfi?omke5  even  among-  fcicinds  motxmg^  in^(Uie 
sam^  came.    It  is  liable  ta  objeetioKi,  iim,.fr<]i& 
the  asmmpUs^  of  the  ckara€i&*  qf^od  as  xeco^ 
nifiied  b]t  wtur4d  rdigionisig;  seecmd,  fioDi  e^ 
to'«  knmm%  prim^>kt  i^  immamiufki9t  heing 
i»km  l^r  gmirted;  aad  tinordy  frofti  the  oeMuUnbin 
foioA^^Jkurndtf^naltlre  <9»>aiMi  tovliiGh  tbemo- 
iiV^^  '<N>iiliW6d  in  the  faei$  qf  Ckristidmify  age 
mt^ififtt  being  €3^^md'  w  pwtt^i    To  cMk- 
sideK  those  gfoonds  indi^idiiaUjr  ailay  ^be  bepe- 
iidal  and'juat;  and»  &er0fotie5  mtk  retfpe&k  io 
tile  firsti  it  may  be  (Aa^rvied^  that  mitiL  that 
i¥hi<^  isi^eatted  natunal  ireUg^on  ia  proved  to  .pve- 
«eiit  9^6orreQt  standard xid  tite<;bai»etet-  of  God, 
it;  i»iin^t  be  ^^Mansteotiy  used  -  in  djdmMstarating 
that  tbe  doetrioal  ftctaof  scripture  are  of  d&nne 
origpm«    But  this  is  the  niethiod  of  demooateatiiig 
the  dime  o%mal  «t  smpture  by  Srskiue^  as 
fl^  be  sfeen  by  reaidybg  over  the  first  portiou  id 
the  reciDrded  extract*    ^The  uuc^rtaiiHy  of  the 
dicta  of  patuml  rel^i<m  mu^t  be  evident  to  every 
01316  who  >ha0  ei^ipined  bia  own  mind,  and  has 
<^8ervedh«w  others?  thoi^ts  .hayd>  beeome  so 
incorporated  in  haa  <mentai  ex^efees*  that*  whcai 
they  appear*. he  takes  them  for  his  own.     Tlie 
I>eists  0f  modem  days  have,  it  is  true»  brought 
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fai^ranl  a  more  eonsifitiiiit  system  tban  tJ^Me, 
Adir  rfelkyws  o€  Ifae  ages  before  tke  Christiwi 
eseui  ;Btit'to  tvkat  h  this  superiority  refemble? 

|)KiVr  ^N)01''THi».A&TBAIiSX>  REI.I6ION  HAS  «BSN 

neieoRvORATEiD  rnxo  vhb  minds  of  the  psien 

89'  MlAnhX  miVCATlOVf  AND  TH£NC£  Bm«0 
JRIAtfteD,  fniBY.HAY£  DB VISED  A  SYSTEM  IN 
1«rlIlGft    Alii;     THE    RtlAL     BEAUTIES    A»E    BOB^ 

BOWJSD  FiuHtf  QolifsaiANiTY  ?  And  in  makiag 
the  d&e«ai  of  iiattuFal  reUgion  the  neans  of  dedd*- 
JAgt  up«in  <^  divine  ot%in  of  the  doctrinal  &ct^ 
itftthe'  Cfamtiaii  s^^env  we  &U  into  the  error  of 
nakifig  the jearperienee^oftbose  whom  every  Chiaa- 
tian  mast  allow  are  crxi^nies  of  revealed  truth  the 
jvdgis,  before  wfaomlbe  c^haraoter  andthe  proceed- 
ii^ofthe'Deity  are  arraigned.  If  natural  rdigion 
vfm  demonstrated  to  foe  true  in  all  its  d^imons 
respecting  the  diaraottr  of  God,  this  might  be 
^ensiitted,  but  not  tffi4lien.  I  am  ;auirare  it  may 
be  sdid,  that  ihan  was  ereated  in  God's  image; 
and  tbaly  by  giving  to  God  all  the  moral  tmits  m 
man  in  an  infinite  degree  (the  way  of  sataial 
reKgionists),  we  catnnot  err.  But  this  way  of 
reasoning  is  fallacious;  because  it  is  onfy  frmoi 
rev^Uwn  that  we  learn,  that  man  was  created  in 
his  Midler's  image:  and  the  strength  of  this 
species  of  argument  depends  upon  what,  to  an 
unbeliever,  is  an  assumption. 
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The  seoand  gveuad  on  ^i^idi  £odune%i«i;giiM 
laeAt  must  be  iacondiuiYe  te>.tiie  infidel  it,  tlhitt 
certain  features  cf  fauHian  clnracler  ate.vtaken-ss 
hwium  principles  of  huiaan  natute.^  \MwBi^Jsm$ 
all^w  that  the  principies  of  Erakiiiftaie'  tfae(fixed 
OBe»  of  the  nature  of  maoy  but./tiliere  ate  >0th^m 
tliat  will  not;  and  before  the  argiifiMiit  dedncedi 
bam  such  principles  is  valid)  tfatfse  must  be.  dor 
monstrated  to  be  the  inuntttable  standards  ef 
human  charaelen    If  he  had  leataUiabed  the 
principles  of  human  nature  upon  a  £«aiifb(tio%4i6 
firm  as  that  on  which- the  Jaws  of  m«QhaaifiS  aflre 
fixed,  his  reasoning  fixmi  them,  would  \Kii  tm. 
This  we  have  a  right  to  expect^  fer  Erskiae^iiv- 
troduces  hb  argument  by  a  bmmtilul  ittmitcqtioo. 
He  fandes  a  trairell^r  x^umed  ftom  ChioB, 
where,  among  the  many  waod»:«  aeen^  itris  Si^- 
posed  one  was  a  steamrengiae.    He  tells  bis 
eonntrymen,  the  Syiaeusaos.  The.atupid  believe 
all;  the  judioious  doubt;  but  ArehimedeiSb  on 
iiearing  the  description  of  the  boUer>  ^  pipes, 
valves,  and  of  the  other  part%  acknowledges  the 
truth  of  the  narration,  although  the  narrator  may 
not  be  trust»-worthy:  and  why?  Because  tbeeffeets 
stated  agree  wjith  the  ji^^otcm  prii^Ies  q&  me- 
chanics.   Thence  It  follows,  that,  for  Erskine's 
argument  to  hold  good,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
principks  of  man's  nature  shwdd  be   dmnim' 
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^uiedi  ^b«eaus6  the  mere  ctedsioiis  of  ex- 
pdrieiice'  cannot  be  ccmvhidngv  unttt  all  :ex- 
perienoe9^«eide  simiiai'ly. 

•  'Hie^'tUfd  defect  in  Erskine's  afgamcnt' i% 
that,  la  ity  fkaiiis  4usmmed  tobeiua  c&fkHn  am^ 
ditkm.  Evety  one  m«Bst  allow  that  mu^  evil  is 
itithe- worUl^  and  most  mil  9^ee  in  referring  its 
oi>igiii  to:^llie  fall.  But  die  motives  of  Chris^ 
tittfiitjr  >aTe^add]ieBsi9d  to  our  nature,  as  affected 
in/ft  ^ertaiH  way  by  the  fell;  and  the  force  and  the 
safCableness  ^  the  doi^trinal  hets  ean  be  seeii  to 
the  full  t^stent  only  v^iimi  a  conviltion  of  beiiig 
In  iM9<e6licfitkm  k'driTeB  home  upon  the  mod 
by  a  demonstration  of  its  ^mth.  It  is  trne^ 
Chtfifltiaiiity  says  that  we  are  in  this  eonditioa; 
I^ttheiiifidel  does  not  believe:  and,  before  hfe 
can  be  convinced  of  the  suitableness  <rf  tbedoo- 
tiifial  facts  of  the  .ChriMaan  systcmci  to  prodtice 
certain  effects,  he  must  have  it  desioastmted 
that  i^Bch  is  the  condition  of  human  nature;  for 
k  must  "be  allowed,  that  what  is  very  suitable  to 
a  person  in  one  states  may  be  vexy  unsuitabfe 
to  him  in  another. 

Having^-ftus  pointed  out  diie  nature  ef^former 
argum^itls,*  it  remains  that  the  one  pur»ied'in 
the  following  pages  should  be  brought  forwards 

*  One  argument  has  not  been  noticed,  and  this  is,  per- 
haps, thie  best  of  all.    It  is  Haldane's ;  and  i»  wdLwoitibji 
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PreriDiiSy however,  to doingifaia, itiBeem9 'ta<ti»li 
writer  a  botmden  duty  to  boitf  to8lii&oiiy^*to>the 
beauties  of  Erskine's  publicatifm ;  juid^taadd^  ^t 
tibough  it  is  not  a  conclusire  argilmetot^^it  aXilrds 
die  modt  striking  illustrations  of' tbe*  geouiilt 
influence  of  Christian  priiseiples.  Every  Ckai^ 
dan  must  be  pleased  with  the  work)  and  must 
be  happy  to  see  die  extensive  oireabtion  «d|tA 
it  has  had;  and  itsvrritor,  it  must  be-acknow^ 
ledged,  has  made  a  diligent  use  of  every  m^cnM 
he  had  in  his  power*  And  though  die  4efi^ 
oiendes  in  die  argum^it  already  ttkated)  ajce 
supplied  in  the  following  pc^es^  daie  author  tiikes 
no  credit  to  himself;  the  difference  beings  that 
he  happens  to  be  in  possession  of  means  "whilck 
Mr.  Erddne  did  not  possess;  or,  if  possessing, 
did  not  use. 

PfiHENOLooY,  as  a  true  system  of&e  hiimm 
minel,  supplies  all  dieso  defects.  It  frees  its 
possessor  from  the  need  of  any  appeal,  far 
die  sake  of  argument,  eidier  to  natural  ov 
revealed  rdigion,  for  the  charai^er  of  God; 
puts  him  in  possession  of  the  known,  the 
fixed  prindples  of  human  nature ;  opens  up*  to 
him  die  influence  of  motives  on  that  nailure; 

of  perusal.  It  views  Christianity  as  regarding  the  salvation 
of  man.  Some  others,  of  Tvhich  the  author  is  not  aware, 
may  have  been  passed  by. 
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eQ^]Le&  Upx  to  prove,  bptl^  that  man  is  la  the 
condition  in  which  he  is  said  to  be  in  Scriptures 
apd  to,  overriUe  many  unanswerable  objections. 

■gefcre  stating  the  argument,  it  may  be  pri^per 
ta  hint  at  an  olyection  often  made  by  those  who 
h^ve  pot  fully  studied  tlie.  discoveries  which  thi^ 
^ence  of  Phrenology  has  made.  It  is  thia, 
ihd,t  eatperience  is  equcUly  suffkimt  with  the 
ei^id^e  (^phrenological  demonstration.  This  is 
saying  that  the  stream  is  equally  pure  as  ^ 
fquntgin.  Experience  is  the  stream  flowifijg 
^om,the  ^primitive  faculties,  demonstrated  hf 
yhr^^ology.  Experience  consisting,  of  deduc- 
tions rf  Ae  mind  from  facts  observed;  which 
fects  themselves  have  arisen  from  sources,^  which 
wp^e  anterior  to  the  facts  themselves.  It  is  tarue, 
we  can  say  the  stream  is  water,  but  .we  cannot 
be  certain  that  it  arises  from  a^wntoiw.  It  may 
be  accumulated  rain.  The  metaphysicians  say 
that  it  is:  they  refer  the  differences,  which 
Phrenology  demonstrates  to  arise  from  primitiye 
faculties,  to  the  influence  of  circumstances ;  and 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  they  flow  from  vuii- 
vidimlfovMains.  Thus  we  see  tie  uncertainly 
of  e3^)erience,  from  the  possibility  of  putting 
different  explanations  upon  it;  and  the  certainty 
of  phrenological  demonstration,  by  its  not  per- 
mitting any  difference  of  explanation.     Indeed, 
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metaphysicians  are,  in  truth.  Olenites,  afthongh 
they  will  not  allow  it. 

But  to  the  argument,  all  religions  are  slmtlar 
in  the  three  following  respects :  in  having  sdme 
superior  being  or  beings  for  their'  object ^  the 
/iwour  of  the  same  as  their  end;  and  the  means 
qf  obtainment  as  their  suhfect^  These  remaAs 
apply  to  Christianity :  and,  in  illustrating  them 
in  the  following  dissertation,  it  will  be  proved 
that  this  religion  alone  can  boast  a  <Rvine 
original,  ifrom  the  following  circumstances  t 
That  ^jo  God  but  t^at  op  Christianity 

CA^BE  APPROVED  OF  BY  MAN  ON    ACCOUNT   OP 

HIS  MENTAL  CONSTITUTION:  but  man  having, 
in  every  case,  approved  of  others  beside  the  true 

God,  SOME  CHANGE  HAS   HAPPENED  IN   HUMAN 

NATURE :  That  this  change  is  evil,  and  that  man 
is  necessarily  evil  t  That  the  means  for  obtaining 
God*s  favour  are  suited  to  man  in  such  and 
in  NO  OTHER  condition:  That  the  obtaining  of 
this  favour  is  connected  with  certain  changes, 
which  the  Means  are  efficacious  in  produc- 
ing :  That  the  means  for  preserving  the  iavour 
of  God  are  such  as,  according  to  the  present 
condition  of  human  nature,  are  efficiently 
SUITED  for  effecting  that  great  object :  Finally, 
concluding,  that  as  Christianity  corresponds  thud, 
in  every  respect,  with  the  fixed  constitution  of 
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our  natures,  it  must  be  the  work  of  the  Author 
of  our  being.  Such  are  the  principal  matters 
discussed  in  the  present  work;  and  it  now 
remains  that  we  pursue  them. 

The  similarity  between  all  religions  has  been 
stated.  '  And  ^  4;hie  .^ visioh  is  natural  between  a 
being  and  the  circumstances  In  connexion,  the 
argument  will  embrace  two  points:  First,  the 
general  character  of  the  God  of  Christianity ; 
and,  second.  His  particular  character  seen  in  the 
means  to  be  made  use  of  by  His  creatures  to  gain 
and  preserve  His  favour. 
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DEDUCKD   FROM 

PHRENOLOGY. 


PART  L 
The  argument  to  be  illustrated  is,  that  the 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  GoD,  AS  REVEALED  BY 

Christianity,  is  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples OF  OUR  NATURE,  AS   DEMONSTRATED  BY 

Phrenology.  In  establishing  this,  four  pro- 
positions will  be  oflFered  for  consideration  :  first, 
that  man  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  constrained 
to  worship  some  being;  second,  that  he  is 
endowed  with  certain  faculties,  enabling  him  to 
decide   on  what  ought  to  be  the  object  wor- 
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ahippedi  thirdi  that  this  object  must  be  such 
a»  these  facultie99  unbiassed,  approve  of;  and^ 
fi9iurth5  that  the  God  of  Christiaiiity  is  the  only 
swk  ojiijept* 

The  first  proposition  that  requires  demonstra- 
ti^  109  That  man  is  so  conotitutki)  as  to  be 

QONaTBAINGD  TO  WORSHIP  SOMJE  S£ING« 

Such  a  proposition  may,  to  some  minds,  be  so 
self-evident  as  to  need  no  proof.  Indeed,  one 
writer  says,  that  ^<it  is  morally  fit  that  man 
should  reverence  his  Maker,  is  a  pioposidon  self- 
evident  to  all  that  rightly  understand  the  terms«'f 
In  proof,  it  has  been  urged,  thait  man  is  caUecjl 
a  religious  animal.  That  he  idiouldhave  jreoeiyedl 
such  a  distbguishing  appeUaUon  without  some 
adequate  cause  seems  unreasonable.  Indeedf 
this  characteristic  of  human  natuie  is  very  evi-« 
dent,  even  upon  a  superficial  observation  j  tmd 
so  strong  and  so  general  has  been  the  imprefiriiW 
of  a  superintending  power,  and  of  our  duty  to 
bow  in  homage  before  the  same^  that  the  mo6( 
civilized  of  nations  banished  Pythagoras,  one  of 
their  philosophers,  for  denying  the  existence  of 
a  God,  and  put  another,  called  by  ike  Delphie 
oracle  die  wisest  of  men,  to  death,  for  maintain- 
ing the  existence  of  a  being  thought  by.  his 
countrymen  to  be  in  opposition  to  their  superin- 
tending powers.    The  lifting  up  the  hands  and 
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eyes  towards  heaven,  the  natural  language  cff 
distress,  seems  to  bear  testimony  to  the  general 
impression,  both  of  the  existence  of  a  Difrity^  aii^ 
of  the  duty  of  bowing  before  him.  And,  tfeong-hf 
in  health  and  prosperity,  many  among  ihe  li?ea- 
thens,  and,  in  modem  times,  stlfl  many  ln<^^/ 
have  pretended  to  doubt  the  existence  6f  ©bd,- 
and  consequently  their  duty  to  worship  him ;  yet, 
in  the  days  of  adversity  and  sickness,  we  find,  m 
Seneca  remarks,  that  these  sceptics  i^how  them^ 
selves  to  be  most  fearful  of  this  Being,  who, 
according  to  them,  when  in  health,  is  the  fancy 
of  men.  And  Uw  will  doubt  what  Cicero  says, 
^^here  was  never  a  nation  so  savage  or  people 
do  bfekrbarous  but  always  confe^ed  th«  existence 
of  a  God.*'  The  objects  of  worship  may  be,  not 
God,  but  devils^  or  Sometimes  even  men ;  and 
the  means  for  (Staining  the  favour  of  the  being 
wors^npped  may  be  not  beneficent,  but  cruel  r 
yet,  the  impres4ons  that  tho'e  is  such  a  being, 
and  that  this,  as  such,  should  be  worshipped^ 
seem  to  be  general.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
tiiat  the  very  name  the  Greeks  gave  to  tbe 
Deity,  Ofoc^  theosy  signifies  fear.  If  language 
consists  of  signs  of  things,  this  affords  most 
striking  iUi»tration  and  evidence  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Greeks  upon  this  subject 

However  evident  these  conclusions  may  seem, 
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and  hi>wever  fiEiirly  deduced  from  faets,  some 
have  disputed  tbem.     So  evident,  indeed,  are 
tbey  thought  by  one  Tvriter,  that  he  attests  ^^  it 
would  be  as  absurd  to  demand  a  reason  why  man 
skottid  reverence  his  Maker,  as  to  ask  why  a 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part"*     But  this  is  no 
asgumeat ;  for  it  should  always  be  remembered, 
ikatei  before  toe  can  be  convinced  of  the  fitness  of 
any  thing,  it  must  be  evident  to  ourselves;  it 
beHig  clear  to  others,  unless  they  be  infallible 
(an  Attribute  whieh  a  reigd  Protestant  will  not  be 
wdUiiig  to  allowto  any  man),  is  no  reason  why  it 
dimild  appear  fit  to  us.     Indeed,  two  objections 
have  been  urged  against  theee  conclusions,  thus 
deduced:  the  first  is,  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
a  belief  in  a  superior  existence'^  and  second, 
supposing  that  a  supedor  being  e^iii^ts,  there  is 
no  reason^  why- he  should  be  worshipped.     These 
objections  must  bo  reftited;  aifd,  in  th!eir  reftita^ 
tion,  an  opportumty  will  be  afforded  to  show  the 
importance  of  Phrendogy  in  giving  die  forcef  of 
demonstrfttion  to  condusions  deduced  frtai^tbei^ 
wise  disputable  observations.     The  first  objection 
set  themasterugemns  of  Paley  to  work,  and  tHe 
result  of  his  labours  was  his  valuable  and^ter^ 
etting  publicstioD,  '^  Natural  Theology/'    H» 

*  See  Synge's  Method,  p.  11. 
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iDSua  prapositioQi  which  he  illufiteat^  by  a  gteat 
variety  of  examples  i%  that  wherever  there  ^w 
desigfif  there  must  be  a  designer.  In  the  worid, 
iunumeirable  iostanees  of  design  are  evident^  and 
therefore,  aooording  to  hb  prepo^tioB,  a  cmt^ 
triver  must  have  existed ;  and  as,  ntthe  carrying 
on  of  the  varying  dircumslances  of  thk  and  ^tker 
worlds,  there  must  be  a  presiding  mind,  tliai 
contriver  sHU  exists.  Thtsarguiaent,  so  simple^ 
a)id  apparently  so  free  £rom  Objection,  was  mi* 
iified  by  an  apposing  statemrat.  The  so^tac 
did  not  pretend  to  deny  the  examples  of  d^sign^ 
but  disputed  the  conclusion  that  these  shaM  lead 
to  a  designer,  Paley  iUustrates  I^  argument  hy 
si^osing  a  plain, -over  which  a  person  travelling 
picks  up  a  watch*  The  archdeacon  then  analy-. 
ses  the  thoughts  that  would  pass  tlirou^  the 
mail's  mind*  But  here  he  Ml  into  ia&  error, 
which  almost  all  metaf^ysieians  have  been  in. 
the  habit  of  coxamitting :  he  made  his  own  con- 
sciousi^ess.that  of  the  man,  and  makes  the  travel-* 
ler  (bink  asi  one  would  who  knew  the  uses  of  the 
watch.  To  Paley  it  would  exhibit  the  id^a  rf 
a  jf^i^iiq^an  f  but  why  ?  Because  he  kngew  that 
workmen  made  such  things.  Here,  then,  his 
conviction  of  design  depended  upMi  his  know- 
ledge.*    But  let  a  savage  happen  to  pick  up  the 

*  The  same  opinion  respecting  Paley's  reasoning  is  given 
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wildh^lrliatmMiU  btilM^cOiioluiiOiiB?  said  Ate 
'iafiikl«r;  iifi.wouUyiat  b  likdy^  iwicy  it-^ns 
9ttammatta3i^^hiKmg*pMiBi6^  pimers,  and  wonU 
baraatonicfted^'^  li^^rsDtddiioti^diinfeoC  a  dcsignisr, 
jindaaalMlvd  aren/ ssah  ^a-^Ung^  snade  by^oiM 
^nOi  .:iBa6«aty  dther  toiBtal^lkesideatsianv  naNdd 
kawuthougiil;  in  a  rfniitar.  way;  Tlib^  aaaaal 
traatknr'  bebiddl  ikt  aame>  ob|ea(s;  '4;li€ff  i  hNik 
amUMl,  admiiKS  ^tid  nsnyndett;  httt  do  adt  ififtnr 
«ny  lUmgiTBa^ting'  a  tupraaie  lexiat^ivai  A 
aal'aa  w«Il  aflimiBy  ae^a  iteoifia^aigibuBs^  bat 
dbeatdia  aot  inagfaie  that  maa  made  Ifaa^glaiK. 
The  fiiwe  of  diia  ^d^eatSmn  h  moamimfjiasmit 
wban  we  idiect  on  what  wo  4aM»hfem  mmM 
ikitkhtA.wt^  sierar  aeait  a  wa*dii  heta^k^oA 
kmem  Baakiog .  abmit  tiam.  Tbia.  pbilii60|dqrf 
dftoagh  80  bamblmg^  hm  been  odrooated;  itpnia 
siaji  tea  a  larol  wkh  the  brate  cs^eatboy  a  partH 
daodud  eickiiMtkm  of  pUlosopbiaal  ^paUa*    W^ 

l>j  lift  fiexaaU,  Oouiiaii  iUbveate  ia  ^e  UamoMsr'of 
£d^Il>ttTgl^  in  bis  ^t^^n^ksi  on  Sceplicissou 

*  It  is  carious  tliat  the  above  was  written  without  aay 
kaawtedge  ^Aiat  mick  would  tarn  ost  to  bea  fMi|  tat/sn 
intelligent  lady  to  whom  the  fiist  edition  this  hook  w««i«i»i 
for  perusal,  appended  a  note,  that  a  savage  tfi  whom  a 
watch  was  presented,  did  actually  regard  it  as  an  animal^ 
and  i^red  to  handle  it  lest  it  might  injnie  himv-^^45ee 
Lander'^  Esgpeditiofn  to  the  N^er. 
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^ghtahnott  doubt  ivfaillicr  mBUf^tm  4i«Idamh 
•pinions,  wereirti(naiamra^eiitibfttide  ^vtmidi4e 
philosophQf  of  ike  pe^seal)  diQi|^riiavdnilfaBaidta 
isi^hmigt  post  mortmfti  oMA^e*^  ^Ukaam^'Who 
•tgfied  &r  itliQ  eaisikeiMBi  aS^m  iixfkttiiitmdiag 
pomtff  ware  so  ife]igU«i  i^:ther«ppoHuni0fi«f 
•ttadi  afforded. lii«m^bytAialof«^eriitgiro£iiiaui^ 
tin  raftk  of  Ao  borate  oraatiM^  tkfatiJifeyiCiifiMnio 
the  oharge  wiA  tfaeiirvrd  <^r«ason^V  twitlMnit 
liaviiig ptoj^rLyeomuleied  in wlwt^ rcmMbft  tim* 
nits.  Tbepoale^oiiolreasoift'WM  tkwgiouiid^ 
an  i¥bioh  it  WBR.msantUinad.tibakiBaBBmA  no 
after  anianls  conld:  ftbon^er  Ihe  etistne^  of  tVe 
Smptewud^  dsad,  ^mtoYmimg  this^  eduld  he  bottsd 
tfwiKRiAip  Hias.  Pnpidice,'  it  is  trM,  \iMjtfi 
.l^eirside;  but  the  VBMelvetoamnA.Am  mttadk 
mtb  a  ^ngmxr  ami  a^diiUy  to  tkue  cfefitt  of  wUdi 
tliey  had  kdd  tliensdyes  open  by  the  inleaipM- 
aace  of  th^  dmtge*  He  denuaidedikeeiiyaMe 
*  that  man  is  in  the  possession  of  reason ;  and 
oba«rt«d»  if  we  say  reason  aeosists  ia  ftresigH 
look  at  the  ant,  tliat  collects  with  so  mach  dili- 
gence ber  hod  for  the  winter;  if  reason  be 
esdttbited  ki  sidtiag  onrselpes  to  our  ekreitai- 
stances,  bdbold  the  beaver,  building  rte  two- 
floored  house ;  if  in  being  grateful  for  favours, 
consider  the  dog,,  the  £uthful  rewembjeanoer,^ 
kindness ;   if  in  the  approval  of  ^ntet  is  Ti^t, 
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read  the  miineroiis  instances  iiiieraba  anuwh 
act  justly,  A  long  dispute  was  now  entered 
into  respecting  the  nature  of  reason;  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  point  out  differences  "be- 
tween  this  and  instinct  A  prindpal  distinction 
was  the  following : — That  instincts  ever  lead  to 
the  same  results,  and  do  not  admit  of  improve- 
ment. But  against  this  so  many  &cts  were 
urged,  that  the  objecti<m  cannot  be  considered 
answered  with  such  clearness  as  to  justify  an 
infidel  in  bowing  before  the  judgment,  of  Ids 
opponents.''^  It  was  asserted,  that  reason  is  a 
rsiy  of  ^<  the  light  that  enlightens  every  man 
who  comes  into  the  world ;  a  beam  of  the  eternal 
Ld^o^^  the  ^  Sun  of  Righteousness."  Many 
may^  allow  the  truth  of  this  beautiful  remark; 
but  the  infidd  observes,  *^This  is  .ai8Ser^b% 
where  Is  the  proof?" 

This  brief  view  of  sceptic  opinions  has'^been 
given  with  the  intent  of  showing  how  little  cer- 
tainty the  labours  of  metaphysidans  have  con- 
ferred upon  these  important  subjects;   and  I 

*  Indeed,  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  a  defibeation 
of  Diie  dii|bi«iio0l>etw««ii  reason  aftid  kisdnol^  Mrill  1ms  Iffly  - 
seen  bj  fead|ng  tlie  valiiaU^  work,  eatitled  ^  P»xtfii%  I)« 
lustrations  of  Scripture;"  also  an  Essaj  on  lastLoct^iead 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh;  also  SmeUi^s 
Ntttoial.mstoty. 
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think,  if  phrenology  sets  these  q^uestions  for  ever, 
at  rest,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  science  but 
with  a  smile  of  approbation. 

How  then  can  the  question  be  answered?, 
how  is  it  to  be  proved  that  man  possesses  rea- 
son ?  In  order  to  give  a  proper  reply,  it  must 
be  established  that  man  has  certain  facul- 
ties, NOT  IN  THE  possession  OV  OTHER  ANI- 
MALS,   THE    EXERCISE    OF  WHICH   CONSTITUTES 

REASON.  Does  phrenology  afford  this  means  ef 
proof?  It  does.  This  science  demonstrates,  by 
observation  and  by  dissection,  that  msm  is  in 
possession  of  several  faculties  not  possessed  by 
beasts;  and,  among  these,  two  in  particular,  the. 
exercise  of  which  constitutes  reason.  These  are 
Causality,  which  traces  between  cause  and 
effect,  and  impresses  us  with  an.  irresistible  con- 
viction, that  every  phenomenon,  or  chioige  in 
nature,  is  caused  by  something;  and  Com- 
parison, which  gives  the  power  of  perceiving 
resemblances,  similitudes,  and  analogies.  The^e 
two  faculties,  perceiving  the  wisdom,  harmony, 
power,  and  beautiful  connexion  m  the  works  of 
creation,  infer  that  a  supreme  creating  and 
directanrg  mind  exists.  This  they  Aottmi  the 
very  necessity  of  their  constitution.* 

*  For  a  fuller  iUustrntiou  ai  these  observsHHttls,  fw 
Combe's  System  of  Phienologj,  article  Causally ;  see  aim 
c2 
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The  establishment  of  these  faculties  ttfces 
away  one  chief  support  of  die  second  objeettdii) 
that,  supposing  a  superior  being  exisfe,  there  is 
no  reason  why  man  should  worship  him.  The 
sceptic  maintained  that,  though  he  received 
many  benefits  from  the  works  of  creation)  thiols 
no  reason  why  he  should  bow  befete  t&e  Crea- 
tor. "  For,"  said  he,  *^  does  not  the  insect  ^fB|^ 
the  benefits  of  God's  creation,  wheti'ft  feVdd  in 
the  sun-beam?  Does  not  the  KodJ  ^^dfe^h^ 
through  the  desert,  and  stelking^  ^o^g  ill  Ae 
dignity  of  his  greatness,  receive' hfe  ibbfi- fhMn 
the  hand  of  Heaven?  Does  hot  'Ifce  Cre^KOr 
supply  the  rivers  for  the  fish,  and^dbe&'Hli  HDt 
feed  the  fowls  of  every  kind?  ^Jr  ^hotiM -I, 
any  more  than  these,  who  enjoy  tbe?  betieftfe  bf 
creation,  bow  before  the  Creator?  ^A^^jefifctes, 
if  I  look  over  the  earth,  I  behold  mtlch  ifiis^. 
It  is  true,  the  earth  is  watered,  aMthesuniteis. 
The  face  of  nature  is  beautiful;  bii^  si^^eon- 
trast !  I  am  obliged  to  obtain  my  bread  by  Ae 
sweat  of  my  brow;  my  life  is  beset  wifli  toils 
which  cannot  be  avoided.  Am  I  to  wwsh^  a 
Being  who  has  permitted  such  misery  ?**  To 
reply  to  the  fdrmer  observations,  it  was  alleged, 

pages  141, 142, 143,  Fhren,  Jour,^  No.  1  j.  for  a  fuller  ex- 
poaltioB  of  tliese  principles  and  facts,  see  also  page  145, 
note,  No.  1.,  Phrenological  Journal 
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tlutt  man  possesses  reason ;  an  allegation  demon- 
0traied  by  phrenology^  To  the  latter,  it  was 
iiiiged,  haziness  is  the  rule^  but  misery  the  ex- 
ception* To  this  the  sceptic  replied  by  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Bible,  ^^  Man  is  born  to  trouble 
as  the  sparks  fly  upwards ;"  and  added,  even 
allowing  diat  our  reason  may  demonstrate  the 
exiistence  of  God^  it  does  not  therefore  follo\v 
that  he  should  be  worshipped.  ^^  My  reason 
BayS)  He  is  above  all  glory,  and  praise.  I  am 
t^e  eiay  in  bis  hands,  and  his  g^ory  is  exhibited 
in  my  6omtitution«"  And  besides,  the  simple 
beli^  of  an  existence  does  not  imply  that  that 
exiiitl0nce  is  to  be  worshipped;  for  "  the  under- 
stan^g  only  perceives  facts  and  draws  in- 
feretMjes,  but  does  not  feel  emotions,  and  adora- 
tioii  is  an  emotion.!'  Metaphysicians  argue  to 
^  contrary,  but  they  have  been  misguided  by 
mtst^iiig  the  decision  of  another  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  for  that  of  those  constituting  rea- 
ilon.  And  that  simple  adoration  is  not  the  effect 
of  reasoi^  but  of  some  other  faculty  equally 
strong,  is  proved  by  tibie  fact,  that  the  deities  of 
the  savages  are  often  blocks  of  wood  and  stone. 
It  surely  will  not  be  said,  that  a  logical  train  of 
deductions  gave  birth  to  this  species  of  worship ; 
a  conclusion  to  which  ^e  must  come,  if  we  allow 
that  the  impression  of  the  duty  of  worshipping 
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9imi-*Mitm^^^ -tot i^^worsJbig?   T%irf^ 

t^l^fl^  cid.  iomjy^tafl ;  by  tl^ft  i  ■  ^^%<  ^o^ 

h&md  ^m  ftin  ;pQijitK  l>^riW»«c^  ^ugk  i|i  as.  f^ 
to  argue,  as  has*  already  beeoi  done,,  that  where 
l%hlL«»6iii>/thi»i  Hiiis^  be  &  imninaxy^  «a<lhere 
eimnot  be*  any  e3:h%itio»s  oi  a  teligioiift  pite* 
eiple,  unless  the  ppineiple  is  iq  existence ;  yet^^ 
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aty^r.  Thdsey  wlio}iai^beettlis^1^¥ecii§iil^; 
will  kneift^lbe  diffieidty  coirtie^ted  With  ^^^ 
to  anf  one  the^  iittufficieiiey  of  Mir  ^ItiklitfeiHf 
and,  alihotigh  in  tMs  ease,  «  petfton,  tlM^^ 
edttcadonyvho  hsis  iai  n^  ecmtowAi&BLtiim^- ^ 
&r  as  id'  kha^m,  widi  hmnao.  ^iligs,  a'fttaii*'<tf 
flie  woods,  in  S^itt^  is  bro^^^  lia^g^  naimi^ 
fested  in  Ms  conduct  the  infiaence'  of  H  pritidtd« 
leading  Mm  to  bow  before  God,  the  se^^ 
dbject^  aad  MAy  im,  <<  We  al«'iai]»M<f]Aitll#i 
w^  all:  the  eiroantetances  of  tlds  permif^  hSa^ 
toiy.  Ift  his  isarly  fife  he  may  have  seen  siilte 
huoiaii  being  fift  hi»  hands  and  ^yses  tc^mnrdi 
heaveH)  atad  being  imitative  in-  hie^  saHfre^"  M4 
hnred  the  example,  and  became  a  worahiflpep  «f 
a  being,  of  whom  he  is  altogether  igdoMftt^^^ 
On  this  gracmd  the  infidel  takes  his  steidy  aftid 
defies  the  ntmost  effin^ts  ef  his  opponent  Fl»v 
Aougk  it  has  been  (and  tdth  tnit^),  asserted^ 
l3iat  <^a  kind  <^ devotion  indueing  mitti  t^  Wor^ 

«  Siiioe  the  pobUciitidn  of  tliie  ilMt  (ediddii;  dbiptft 
Haaser  baa  been  brought  befioie  the  pablici  an4  the.re^«r 
is  requested  to  read  tbe  account  published  of  bim  in  the 
l^enny  Magazine :  also  a  later  account  by  Lord  Stanbope. 
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ship  him,  being  th«  Creator  and  Preserver  oF 
mem,  and  of  all  ildngs  eke,  and  the  providMt 
Father  of  alt,  is  planted  and  inseparably  fixed  ia 
tb^  he@tft8  of  all  MM  >''  yet,  to  prove  this,  if  vm 
can  app^  to^  liothtng'  b^testhibitions,  whidi,  tbe 
Infidel  asfsertB,  arise  from  circomstaiiees,  we  can 
nev^  be  aucfeessftil.  We  nuist  demoraltrate  die 
prfneiple.  '         -   y   -.  ■  ■:     -     .  »     »    .^  ..        ,.  - 

'  Sa^>  thett,  IB  the  comtilion  in  /vv]ii<ai  w^iaie 
left  by^  the  ^teerratioa  »(rf  faeta^v  .Bhvenoh^ 
fttopa  Slot  hei«,  but  hdps  -us  KNot  of  «oar ^ifficullry^ 
by  dcdnonfitnttiBg^  iiy  podtivfe  ahd-incontnufar^ 
ble  ovid^fice,  the  eidslence  iii^; wmi  and  in-  man 
Only,  of  a  .^lc^rfty  df:themii$diAe  soarceytke 
fbnntidia,  of^  all^  these  eskibttioiift  iof  t  xt^raUfi: 
This  faculty  is '  named  ' V^neratioti,  ^  from  *  iitie 
emotioils  to  which  it  ^ves  ride;  its  esiitente 
(fi>r  the  evidence  is  coAvinmng),  affords  an  rail- 
powerful  argument ;  in  fact,  \^  only  ati^iBDent 
that  can  be  used,  to  prove  to  a  laan;  who  loves  his 
infidel  explanation  of  the  e:£hibitions  of  this' 
principle,  the  inaccuracy  of  his  opieions.  And 
having  proved  its  existence,  it  may  be  asked  SB 
an  illustrative  evidence,  whether  a  human  being, 
not  idiotic,  was  ever  known,  who  did  not,  in  any 
respect,  exhibit  its  infiuence  In  adoring  some  one 
being  or  other  ? 

In  answering  these  objections,  the  proposition 
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fltarted  with  has  been. proredi  It  has  been  de- 
moDstcatedy  thai  maiH  bom  his  r^ry  constittttjcaa, 
is  bonnd  toivvmhip  some  bdiig.  Aoad  .when»  in 
addhiw,  we  0M»der  ^at  man,  aiid.  Bia^.  oidy^ 
has  the  Sacvity  of  yenei»itioo»  we.  s^e  a,fdistmf>> 
turn  hetwiecB  him  and  ^  lower  wMfhljmA 
behdd  the  osiise  ^diiy  the  soal  of  :inaa  goc^th 
upwards,  while  that  of  a  beast  proeeedeth  down- 
wardftr  The*  eacaminaiiUw  of<;|I)js .fs^foAihfkf  I 
cannot  conclude  better,  than  by  the  iolrodaelSoii 
of  a  peismfe,  elegant,  in.  stjrlew  md  hewUbil  in 
sentiment.  ^<  Dr»  GaU  obsefvi^ ^  tfaatrdm.exi»- 
tence  of  the  orgaot  (Y>eiieiution)«  i^.tmif^t^et 
proof  of  dio.0x|kiteBee  of  Gq0^  >.  0^touct)Y)«r 
nessiis  impjanted  iiifihe  mmd^  and  miqisls  ejiist 
around  us  f to  be  Idtled.lmr.  our  noui^h«}f$ftt. 
iAidbisiveiieto  and  Pbilo{MrG(geqiliT^e0S  ar^^giiyfiA, 
endiiieiids  and  cdiildl^A  ar^  provided' as  ^ji^ts 
^on  "ndiom  the^  may  be  exerqisedt  Beneyfdenu^e 
isoonfetred'oniMh  and  the-  poor  and  unhappy,  on 
wfaoniiit  may  shed  its  soft  infliiiexKie,  ace  every 
where,  preaeoit  mith  w*  In  like  manner,  the 
iiu^ctivQ.te«dwey  to  worship  is  in;ipl^nted  in 
the  miiidi  and*  iOonfaspoaldy  to  th/ese  ans^qgies 
of  nal;ure^  we  are  entitled  to  in&r  that  a  Gop 
exists  whom  we  may  adore.'  "  Combe's  System, 
p.  147.    * 

c  3 
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m^t^  ii^«i^lei4M^|Mi«i0iV  but  <te«s  iM  goti^'te 

ftkmtli^  #&ieh^  if  ))roperiy  ^btee^A^  ^1  lead  Kii 
(|]f^  kA&sAsfigid  of  llie  cliar»6t^  fitted  t»  bi^  tiMf 
dbj^ee^  en  ^  ^bo^  ^fe  fa^cilftjr  maj"  be  rig^y 
ecsei^edi  '  Ihdeed)  witfaont  imdit  an  etidbwtidiit^ 
ittan  oHnM  n^t  <Ks<»}v^  in  fbfe  mmat  bet#Mtf 
good  ei»d»«v^  imd  weidd  have  been^  left  ^  '4ii» 
db^&oif  ^j^t&s  wi^iit  a  tesl^  W-Smo^veat^'Ae 
i%al £aQd>fn*o|jier tme ;  be  wootd  beiii  tte  ^fl^iie 
ottean  of  his  itnag^nalicm  as  a«  inaoilieF'^iiSBiiyiil^ 
hfc  cotnpato  on  the  mlgbtjr  F&ek6e*        >  ^   ^ . 

These  observatfom  fead  tothe  second  pfbpdsa^ 
tion  in  estabfishixig the  jai^meifeteikeii fiibaa €be 
general  cteftraeter  «rf  God,  that  Man   in  &!f* 

DOWEB  WltH  CERTAIN  FACtTLTIES,  Vff^BlAVG^ 
HIM  Tb  1>«C51*rE  on  WHAT  Ot^OHr  TO  ^Bif'tPMM' 
OBJJfeCT  WOR$^ttrP5?El>, 

Phrenology  demonstrates  the  exasteneeof  cei» 
tain  fecuMes ;  and  it  is  phrenology  only  &«*- 
does.     Metaphysicians  have  wandered  far  from 
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thkidea.   CiHamoii-seBse  people  hav^  asserted 

md m  dti%ift» well m Uiiwiuqri^t|tpripoin(^itbmi^ 
99litimMtoftppcoicKfplU!<^lM€8^  (:  &m^ 

th^e  is,i  m  geneml*  Utti«.  Qft^i4i)^9Q^be^€^€^ 
tlw  piodiMt  o£  otifwiritaipit:  .mi)9^  «^  lm»t»k 
metapbj^ca.  of  the  weiefNI^  ei^b^  .  M^iMsl 
]MU9bysi<»fffQ'f0oU8k)y«bstC9k0t^;  ikl^^ir  tj^UsY^eif 
t«lL«fi  wbot  is  gobg:  ofii.  ]«  tdb^  (0mB^  a{  jii^ 
ooasdoimiessy  butiiot  i^ithe  large  .(^^o^  p£ tbe 
WQOfli*  PhreiMilogy  studies  iiatiur^  as  i^i^aad 
tsafohsS'  U3  ^<i  we  b#ve  t)ie  laxities  of  Causality 
and  CcanparisoQ,  the  ofiioes  of  whial^  kaye  hi^etk 
wplained;  aad  also  that  we  are  m  j[>%»ession  of 
C0iis^atioasoas8^  which,  gxv^s  birlhc  to  th^ 
scpue  of  ^gb;  and  wroqg,  aad  {tfodao^  tb^ 
fefdiog  of  moral  duty  and.  oUigatloi^i  of  Ii9pe» 
producing  the  teadeBcy  to  believe  in  the-  possi* 
bility  of  what  die  other  j^ultiea  desire^  and  to 
look  forward  into  futurity ;  of  BeaeivoleQcej  the 
name  of  which  explain^.ifs  powers  of  Firmness^, 
of  Cautiousness,  and  of  otheni.  .  Ph^reiMJogy 
INro¥e%  in  addition,^  that  these  fsum^i^  harmo* 
nize  together,  so  that  the  intellect  cannot^  exeept 
wh»n  biassed  by  ike  dMJ^  ov  misMi  by  igiio- 
ranoe,  ^pg[urove  of  any  thing  opposed  to  diiO  di^ 
tates  of  the  nioral  sentimentsi.    The^e  Acoltiea 
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deeide  always  in  a  similar  way ;  theif  Umgoage 
ii  perpetually  die  saifte^  aldiongh  diffeting  in 
power,  i  Tliifl  anti^ates  the  objection,  that  the- 
dciciskms' «f  these  fecokies,  ^dien  small,  tiste 
Ji&rent  from  dkoee  re»iltitig  from  them,  when 
harge.  Persons,  reasoning  thtts,  forget  tliat  a 
difierence-  in  degree  is  not  a  difference  in  MnA: 
A  drop  of  min  is  water  as  m^h  as  is  the  oeeanc 
Benevolence  must  be  benevolent;  Consdenti^ 
oQsndss  mast  be  just;  Caui^dity  must  infvestti-' 
gate;  Cenaparison  mctst  compadre ;  Cautioiisnesd 
must  excite  Caution,  wheflker  small  or  large. 
The  volde  may  be  feeble  and  ^nt,  but  It  wiH 
never  vaapy. 

Man  hsA  been  endowed  wrih  these  fiicultiea 
that  they  niiay  serve  for  his  guidance.  His  Hope 
aspire  for  some  ob}^;t  on  which  to  r^sd ;  hk 
OaiUtiousness  bids  him  beware  of  resting  on  a 
sandy  foundation ;  his  Causality  and  Compafr^n 
dictate  tiiat  such  are  all  things  here  below ;  1^ 
Benevolence  makes  his  Hope  sigh  for  an  object 
of  benevolence ;  and  his  Conscientioii^ness  for 
one  who  is  just. 

In  order  that  the  importance  of  these  faculties 
may  be  more  fully  seen,  it  may  be  £uiher 
r^narked,  that  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  un- 
guided  by  them$  may  urge  its  possessor  to  "  wor- 
ship the  genius  of  the  storm,  the  sun,  as  the 
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source  cxf  Ught,  heat,  and  vegetable  U&  f  or^  if 
more  debased  in  intellect^  he  may  hovf  before 
stocks  and  stones. '  It  yn»  tibe  faculty*  of  Vene** 
ration,  not  nnder  the  pcesidbig  influence  of  'tbe 
other  faeulldeS)  and  misguided  by  <ik6 '  yain  aQtil 
proud  imaginatians  of  atfcq^tiQal  ^Ukebphy,  tiiai 
gave  birth  to  the  first  yetse  of  Fope's  -Univer^ 
sid  Prayer^  the  sentimentB  of  whtcU  are  ndt 
less  impious^  aecovdmg  to  tiie  Ikeral  mran^ 
ing,  than  the  vecsi&eittion  is  pretty*  ¥ene«« 
mtion  is  Wnd ;  the  usbiasaed  &cidi(de8  ere  its 
eyes;  and  by  tbeila>  Ae  w»y  in  which  the 
former  should  exerei^e.ijastelf,  m  feu»d  out  Thfe 
object  of  these  remarks  is  to  imprese  on  the 
mind  the  impootttftt  trutb>  that  Vene«afi<m$ .  nn- 
guided  by  the  inteUeetual.ftteulties  and  meqrai 
sentiments^  must  lead  its  possessor  into  the  deep 
night  <^  superstitiion^  -  affording  to  designiiag 
priests  an  opportimiity  to  waylay  and  to  strip 
the  traveUeri  net  only  of  his  rainaefit,  but  of  his 
mental  freedom;— things  which  all  history  dedares 
they  have  ever  deine. 

The  existence  of  these  faculties  having  been 
demonstmted  by  Phrenology,  and  the  nature  of 
their  operation,  as  connected  witib  the  present 
subject,  having  been  thus  briefly  staled,  the 
third  proposition  comes  into  view,  namely,  tHat 

THE   OBJECT  WORSHIPPEI>  MUST    BE     SUCH     AS 
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ttHTAr^  9^  &9fi&V  out  tWfi  tPbj«at,.«ho>  i^aisjm^ 

^fy^f}^Ui^aii^»fB%^1^  pft89  i9id9r  review  s  w^. 
tiH.^^j[  ^jx^f^  Wf  tbeir  {salwe^  will  be  esir 
^pg^  (tbrcwst^  t)i«  sm^tsiuwg  €^e  of  die«#. 

FMllltiirTTi    '    I 

,j  ^fk^  of,  tbe  r  prmcifftl  fe^jtires  of  F^gQ^niTi^ 
(^^^d^this  t$x|ii,  (Grecian  aod  Ronwi,  as  ipreU 
a^J^gygtba  cmd  P^xs^n  idolatries  imipt  be 
ciafis^  W'^tQ  of  the  GibboniajQ  defiaitioii^  ^ 

9^,j?3^isk^i;n:jc  of  deities*  Indeed^  p(4}rtbei^Bpir  iv 
t^c^  le^d^ig  chiu;acte^e  of  beaJtb^  devotiopv, 
<<  I^  pjfj^^;;,  titles  aad  attributes^  Jth^  otge^t^^f^ 
a^ai^i)»  mAy*  indeed^  ooci|4mially,  differ;  b^ 
^.V^^S^^^ .  ^^  deUieg  still  copstit^tef  th% 
g^jgiier^^i^^^  ^'f  Fi^s«W9X%  ^d  a  de4:eii0iw..Af 
t)i^  pore  .worship,  of  the  Unity  is  e^q^uum^  <^b^)^ 
able  iiS^Mi  the  refinements  of  Eujfope  apd  A«)i|(i 
tba,degraded  worship  of  the  western  bemtspb^f^ 
and  the  base  superstition  of  Afirie^-.  Xbe  wU^ 
dom  of  Egypt,  the  learning  of  Greece,  the 
masculine  energy  of  Rome,  were  alike  undi^le  to 


*•  <*  Gibbon,  though  intdlectaal  by  nature,  and  ciiMrii;: 
ted  by  stodyi  though  brilliant  Sn  th^  etttdltioli  ol'raseanA, 
unriTalled,  too,  in  sj^kndour  and  M<%  of  dSetion,  his 
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prescfrve  them  ftom  Ae  n^iriei  eMtegfSnr'^ 
It  beeomes,  %hc«ee,  a  inatt^  ^  mtpitf,  b  tSfaf 
predeiokiatiiig  featum  of  tke  anelent  idblatffai 
in  aoeordance  widk  tlie  deeisvtm  tl  ^Dttf-'mdMrfl' 
fiioiilties?  Veiiefatiofi,  it  is  tme,  wotiM  As  wil^ 
Iki^j,  perhapSf  haye  mimy  as  =fi»W^  dbjectS-^ 
adoration ;  but  what  will  Causality  and  GiMpei^'' 
rison  dechie  upon  tMs  matter?  l^eir  dcfci^n 
is  the  following:  these  numerous'  deities  (iasmbt 
all  be  equal:  they  could  not  have  caBed  ttten^ 
selves  into  existence  (supposing  them  ib  W 
existences),  but  must  have  had  some  one  whb  ^' 
their  original,  the  source  whence  they  deiive^ 
being.  This  must  be  superior  to  &e  rest,  anid 
oc^t,  therefore,  to  be  the  olject  of  vrotUSp; 
audj  unless  authority  is  given  to  recnognise  th^ 
worship  of  other  beings,  his  inferiors,  ConsdAi-* 
tiousness  and  Cautiousness  forbkl  to  bow  tibte^ 
knee  before  creatures^  themselves  created.  Thus 
then,  it  appears,  that  the  demonstrably 'existing 
mental  ftcultito  pass  die  dedsion  of  <^  No**  upon 
the  questbn  whether  it  is  accordant  with  their 

clav-clad  h^rt  could  digcover  no  terrestrial  cliamis  aare  in 
Paganism.  Nor  could  aught  of  congraous  sympathy 
reach  his  affections  from  any  sentiment  impearled  with 
Christian  graces,  or  itom  any  tear  by  Christian  offlueuce." 
Christianity  Epitomized,  by  Rob.  Bourne,  Esq.  pp.  l!31, 132. 
*  Eabefs  Hon©,  Moaaicae,  vol.  i.,.  p.  7,  chap.  1. 
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consfdttition  that  the  &cult)r  of  Vihn^rttion  vlmdi 
bid  aii^ectbd'to  bore  than  oiie  ^ject  Ani  this 
t^ntof  aecotdanee  isr  aioref  futty  s^n  wlien  it  k 
rememb^r^d,  that  the  Father,  ISATURK^theJorigK- 
n^I  of  ik&  godg,  k  represenled'  in  UeatfaM 
myfliblogy  ^  1)eing  ditested  of  Iiift  power  by  hk 
c^Ifcfren ;  a  palpable  absutdHy,  tteit  tbo  tmxHKf 
of  power  should  be  overcome  by  those  Trfc^ 
derive  thence  the&  sereng&7  and  a  vf^tiotf  of. 
the  dictates  of  Gonselentioutti«8B,  ^Iqh  06nU 
mands  ns,  as  being  just,  to  f etenenee  hur  p*^ 
rents. 

Some  writers,  howeveif,  htfvfe  attempted' td 
show,  that  the  religion  of  the  Gfeeka  wasy  emd 
in  this  matter,  rational,  and  consequently^  just* 
We  ai^  told  by  them,  that  the  great  fomidatifM; 
of  the  Grecian  mythology  is  one  wiaie  «nd  bensk 
volent  God,  diffusing  happiness  around,  asii  pro**^ 
tecting  his  creatures  by  dispensaiioas  oqually^ 
wise  and  benerolent.  This  is  a  &et  giving 
support  to  the  proposition  by  showing,  diat  once 
the  impression  of  a  being,  in  whom  justice, 
mercy,  and  unity,  attributes  recognised  by  Con- 
scientiousness, Benevolence,  and  Causality,  with 
Comparison,  are  constituents,  had  its  abode  in 
the  human  mind.  Of  this,  further  notice  will  be 
taken  hereafter.  We  are,  in  addition,  told  that  the 
various  gods  implied  only  the  peculiar  operations 
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of  lUMture  as  they  W£re  b^wSpial  t9  .xmM  -!^i 
mytliology  consto  of  the  pier^onilif^tioji  q£;&U-; 
slmct  qtudilie^  of  the   «<Hiree»  qf  ourv  chi^^, 
benefits,  or  ef  differeatail^eidc^  arepxe^nt^-, 
tieiuu    But  thig  does  aet  justify;  th/^  ^i^ultipjici^-^ 
tioA  of  deities^  and  does  jopt  jptajkeit  v^Kt, 
oomisieBt  in  die  eye  of  our  faculties^  thsit  jbq^^. 
dioiild  worship: objeolfrix^^de;  for  tJu^ir.detci^oii 
is»  that  We  should  yenei^  the  ^smro^  wh^^^^ 
all  the  providmtiiil  mmofestatiens  £^d  virtues. 
flow.    It  nay  be  sm4  that  the  philosophers^  tb^ 
initiated,  did  so.     They  saw  through  the  inferip.r 
deities  to ^e^onetrae  God.    It  i^  possible.;  but 
Ideality  says,  that  bo  mcenesa  of  .Hun  by  whom. 
afa  all  things,  and  to  whom,  aud  in  whon^^all 
tfaiDgS  consist,  can  possibly  ^  be  made*    If  itb^ 
urged,  that  it  is  to  help  the  worshippers,  to  raise 
their  minds^  IdesJity,  Hc^e,  and  Wonder,  dis-. 
pute  the  need  of  this;''^  yea,  they  spurn  such  or. 
any  assistance,  and  boast  that  their  powers  are 
sttftdent  to  wing  evea  such  a  lofty  flight. 


*  It  is  true,  tbat  the  practices  of  Roman  Caiholioismy 
and  of  Churak  of  En^ndism,  may  be  brought  in  opposi- 
tion to  this ;  but  then  these  practices  can  be  recognised 
only  by  those  in  a  rery  inferior  state  of  mind,  and  will 
pass  away  when  men  become  enlightened.  These  practices 
are  the  children  of  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  and  will  cease 
to  exist  when  the  sun  of  Christianity  shines  clear. 
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iriiicki  snbsistB  Isetapecu  die  dedskm  tii  oar 
i^ilbl^fii^UiesiupfB'lih&dbjdiH^filfor  on*  adorns 
tsfsm^nA  dbato  deilaefi^saidy  by  die  aboTe  writexi^ 
tb'be  .^'efmQaiiHKtatiaitf  of  visltifls,  it  may  be  vf€& 
W  ommim  a  fcwi 

^  JvPf visi  i»i  Ae  bea^  It  ift  tru^  that  He  Melds 
d»  ChMdec  aad  ligtaing  m  Ua  htad;  and,  in 
thisy  is  approved  by  our  Caatiousness,  but  is 
sMmnHiiby  our  CoMsdenfeioasness^  being  repre- 
sented' widiMt  aalnifll  affeetion,  as  a  violator  of 
tisttie,  of  tfae  tnaniage^yec^  aad  as  an  inventor 
o£>idse^»OBt  abofniiiable  contrivances  to  gi^ttlfy 
bis  lust  Jdmo  truly  i»  a  tealicions  dame,  being 
idl  vfi  envy,  pnde,  laaliee,  and  pMcdibig  tm- 
ItoareUof  etmMas^  on  tiie  objects  of  her  batted. 
VsFuv:  ^presented  love,  not  (he  pure^flame^of 
aActuMv  bM  the  destructive  ekmefnt  of  passbn; 
and  the  nature  of  her  dbaraeter  is  tl^lif  ^diibited 
by '^ the*  nature  of  the  worship  offered,  prostitu- 
tion: lode  at  Corinth.  Mi&boury  5Vbs  the  god 
of  thijeves ;  and  the  circumstance  wMch  giSned 
him  his  deification  was  his  knavery.  Saturn  is 
nepMsented  as  destiioyiog  and  eating  Ms  own 
children.  JVIars  is  a  bloody,  niurderons,  ihad> 
cowardly  fool.  PLt7To  is  the  god  of  hell  i^d  of 
ridhies.  It  is  true  that  Minerva,  Ceres,  and  Pro- 
serpine,, ase.  better  tfaaii  t^  rest    BriAg  l&ese 
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boasiwi  fleities  of  Grae»r  ami.  R^moL tir chfli  bar 
idYmjsra&sm^to  haatt  ih^  deamome&asa  niMtii 

pare.  fieoeMleaee  and  uBUasaedb  QmdKJBUtkniii 
ne^s,  and  wlmt  will  be  duk.  JadgouBit -iridi 
rei^eet  to  the  qaesttoD>  whether  ditaei^NPftC 
ot^iBcta  for  adoradan?  Tb^y  wiU^  :^y:9iuM 
decide  ia  the  negpthe ;  tbey  will  aay»  ^thitfld  aid 
aogods.'' 

The  Bomaiw  ddUied  otheff  ohjwtfi  t  thejr  :gam 
the  divi^ty&hip  to  Paleneia^.to  Feaiv  ta  l>iMiie^ 
and  ei;6cted  temples  for  tb«ur>  wairiup^  Aad 
wfafU;  do  tho  abovo  lapi^tiea  say  to>  th]$.4flafioaiioi» 
and  adoration?  They  say^  it. is*  ggft^coflgiitfint 
with  oiu  oo9stit«ti^|i»  ^at  itiiy  one  :  nu^ndal; 
faculty  should  WQi^l^ip  thf^  xnwifotetioBB  of 
other  mental  ^ultios;  ^d  Bencnpolraoe  wit 
never  coasoat  tM  ita.  poaoeooop  abonUl  hefm 
befbne.&ucb  loathed  obiects* 

The  phrenol^gpat  will  bari^.  peroeivod  aootii^r 
mark  of  d^ij^datioa  in  theao  objoeti  of  adotatimi^ 
inaamuch  aa,^  wilJbi.a  fow  exQ^tims»  Aay  ara 
deiHoatiosns  of  9iir  amt»Mi^  piopeaaitMS»  aiady  wbati 
is  woiw^  of  their  mMir0Gti&»»:  tfansi.yesnft'an 
an  emUiem  of  misguided  AmatiTaness ;  fiatuot 
of,  d^^ent  Pbiln^rogenitiTeness ;  the  Romamr 
olton  saprifiood  justiiee  to  Frifiidsbip^aanisdirecticir 
of  AdbQsiy<0ness ;  Mttra  is  a  good  isf  piesenMioa 
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o£  miflgiiided  Detouctivenew  and  Combadre- 
nasftr  Mer^iry  is  a  figure  &ye  Secretiveness, 
modkected  to  thiemg,  and. so  with  the  rest 
"13aiar4he  ^mimeX  f>repe&sities  have  been  elevated 
aboFe  Idle  mend  sentiments,  contrary  to  the 
phveoological  and  scriptural  doctrine,  that  the 
latter  are  si^eme :  the  organs  of  the  moral  feel- 
ings being  placed  at  the  craum  of  the  head. 

The  deities  of  the  Romans  aod  Greeks  have 
been  bro^ht  forwml,  not  with  the  view  of  pre^ 
Hunting  the  most  hmrrible  portraitej  bat  the  best; 
for  tfaffise  aare  what  the  wisdom  of  Greece,  ajid 
the  gigantic  greatness  of  Borne,  gave  Inirtb.  to 
andadcaowledged* 

»  Philiisc^hy  hm  ever  presumed  to  scorn  the 
ignorance  of  mankind.  It  may,  thfirefore,  be 
fairiy  expected,  that,  in  its  doctarines,  we  dball 
dSnd  some  gleams  of  trutb,  some  more  exalted 
notions  of  the  Deity*  And,  as  the  friends  of 
philosophical  knowle(%e  pretended  U>  be  free 
from  the  superstitions  of  the  eonmionally, .  we 
may  reasonably  hope  to  discover  in  their  creed, 
.some  views  more  consistent  with  the  irremovable 
decisions  of  the  mental  fitculties.  As  the  best 
example  of  the  deities  of  philosophers,  the  por- 
trait of  the  Hindoo  God,  as  ^ven  in  the  insti- 
t4t<^P^  of  Menu,  may  be  presented.  In  the 
Vedanti    philosophy,    evidentiy    Platoni<^    the 
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Almighty,  known  by  the  myBlJeal  imd4i»»mniii^ 
nicable  appellation  of  O'M.,  is  tk^  only  bcdti|f^- 
and  all  others,  including  Btahma^  VMniii^  and 
Madeva,  are  only  the  creatures  of  idea  op  ^per- 
ception, which  will  perish  in  the  i^encttal  stuA- 
hilation,  while  O'M.  alone  surv^es  thtuM^  a}l 
eternity.  In  the  translation  of  a  P«ffiie.5veMioh 
of  the  Yoog  Vashesti,  a  verv  aaden^'^eettipofii" 
tlon  in  Sanscrit,  the  following  ourious  sentence 
fa  contained,  «^  You  are  not  to  conwdet  Viabna, 
Bramha,  or  Madeva,  and  oth^  incorporate' bein^ 
as  the  ^eity,  although  they  hare  eoditiifideiid- 
minationof  de^^  or  divine :  these  are  aUnnealcKl, 
whilst  the  Supreme  Being  is  whhou*  bej^tiing 
or  end,  unfoi*med  and  onereated,*  .wiondiip  and 
adore  hiin.'^  Before  we  obey  tibiis^injumtion^it 
will  be  necessary  to  be  further  aoquajnted  .with 
this  Beiiig^il  chai^ct^.  Uponexammitbn  v^e 
fin'd  not  much  to  admire.  It  is  true  tiiat  this 
deity  made  a  dii^tlnction  between  nght  and 
wrong;  but  it  seems,  that  after  the  woric  of 
Creation  was  completed,  the  Hindoo  CrealNftr 
interfered  little  or  notiiing  in  the  management  of 
the  concerns  of  the  world.  The  Hindoi»  philo- 
sophers held,  that  he  wses  unlimited  in  ^^telft, 
and  unequalled  in  authority*  Hey  held  also 
inferior  deMes,  whom  they  endued  with  dirine 
attributes^:  and.  thus  introduced  Polytheism  into 
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thffir  synkan.  Re^eeting  fiiture  rewards  and 
ptottckmsfilSy  aft  far  as  tbe  autiior  has  been  able 
to  Jeaorfiy  notUttg^  4>r  IHlle  less  than  nothing,  is 
said.  GiaiUKHdmiousness  may,  to  a  certun  extent, 
appoDve'of  this  temg:  btit  Benevolence  cannot 
look  ivvth  ple$iS&te  on  his  stoical  indifference ; 
Hope'iOanAOt  ismitemplate  him  with  delight ;  ntv 

ItWBs  fnyintention  to  pnresent  individasd  por- 
traits  nf  the  god  bf  each  philosopher.  Bttt  on 
minu^y  cBttmliR&g  the  ssahject,  there  is  so  litde 
e<mgnatfy  i^ '  tame  person  having  dijBerent 
notions  in  difl^KreKt  parts  of  his  woirks,  or  of  Ins 
life)  itt»  to  defy  aD  exaetnee^  of  portraiture. 
Those  iriio  wiA  $o  know  more  on  this  matter, 
and  to  be  ximitinoed  that  the  author  asserts  the 
tmtfaf  need  but  tffirti  thehr  attention  to  Enfield's 
translation  «f  Bmcker,  or  to  Brucker's  woA 
itsdf:  and  U  tiie  schdar,  I  know  of  nothing  tiiat 
wffl  exh&it  Ihe  uncertainly  ef  feattire  of  4he 
deities  of  the  philosophers  witii  more  brevity  and 
beauty^  than  Xenophon^s  remarks  concerning  the 
gods*  in  this  he  introduces  the  opinions  of  his 
mastervi  SocKates,  who  is  represented  ns  poiii^g 
out  &e  duty  of  modesty  toward  the  gods^;  «s 
illaatrating  their  benevolence^  providence,  con- 
tinii^  waitohfulness,  and  anxiety  concerning  mesi, 
and  the  impo«b3ity  of  ^teceiving  Ihem.     The 
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j^osqpber  gtates  iiie  ehameter  of  fiim,  wb6 
nukde  and  preserves  the  world;  in  iriMtmererjr 
thing  useM,  lovely^  and  good  exhU^  aa  not  liable 
to  injory^  disease,  oar  old  age :  as  in&lliUe^  and- 
as  governing  the  whole  universe.  Yetwe&id> 
that  he  gives  the  duties  or  offiee»ef  prdi4denitt' 
to  others,  and  does  not  confine  Aem  ta-this  «M' 
Being;  and  as  a  most  strxking  instmeo «f  tii^ 
uncertainty  of  character  in  the  Soeralic  deity, 
we  find  the  philosopher^  as  his  Isst  otnmnaBidv 
ordeiing  a- cock  to  be  saerifieed  toEscgodaimflU  It 
need  not  be  repeated  bow. siich  eonitarietiesare 
in  opposition  to  our  mentid  Realties. 

The  atheistical  notions  of  the  ancient  pfaifesa»* 
phers  are  clearly  Ulustirated  in  tiie  paper  on 
Atheism  in  the  Edinburgh  JSneydopedia.  To; 
this>  and  i|^e  above  work%  the  reader  is  referrad; 
and  he  will  find,  taking  the  fiBKniHiBS  aa 
demonstrated  by  Phieaology  lor  his  tonching* 
stone,  not  one  of  tiie  many  deities  to  stand  the 
test^ 

These  remarks ;^U  be  closed  by  a  portrait  of 
the  J^picureanCrod,  wtaeb  as^  drawn  by  a  h^atheir 
philosopher,  Seneca,  is  the  niost. perfect  we  faavei 
<^!Cpicurus  &mc\f^  God  to  W  without  powei^ 
and. without) arms ^  above  fear  himself,  andrras 
little.to be  feared.  He  places  him  belw&xl  Am 
orbsj  solitary  and  idle ;  ^nt  9jf  the  reaoh  of  asor^* 
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tils,  and  oieitfaer  heiuriog  Mr  pmyois,  vm  nmA- 

Yftnonttiiii  iwd  seqf^t  ai  wa  piy  to  ottr 
pareolk"*  Oi  tbU  b^ig  our  fibeuUies  oun^t 
i^sDWr  Our  CaiuaUty  and  C^mpwMa  can. 
oat  H90gvb»  a  OimI  :vitbotit  power  ^  our  Vene- 
ntion,  fSo«abJaMsd  with  Ae  atbar  lMmUiQi»d«pieB, 
faathr  that  God  iamt  to  befearad^and  that  libe 
reirereMa.dia^^Q'hiiii  Is  not  graater  than  tibalwe 
•wa  tomir  pare»l«.  Qat  Banavatousa  ^fMI  not 
albw  ola  Gad  wbo  i«  not  engaged  in  beaer^^ait 
innmdeoaat;  and  Coascaantiaaane^a  ^anac^ia- 
eogniie  a  bejbg^  not  exet obing  justiae.   . 

Amdat  this  Tari^y  of  di^inHyafa^Si  v«i.«uqi- 
not  find  ana  pc^rimilwe  ^t  dwoa'  the  approba- 
tion of  OUST. mental  fiicullia9»  Att.  have  aeaae 
blott  fioma  stain,  that  randeft  tkesi»«ir.  uKvpa- 
tions  of  the  Divine  ehasn^ar,  hidaaaa  tdhbekoU. 
And,  if  we  dixeat  aa^  nttatttioB  fiBom  Aea%  to 
the  God  of  the  JDeiate  of  aiadam  timeir«aoBe- 
thing  more  consistent,  but,  in  one  respae^  gfa^r- 
ingly  defeatiye,  will  be  aaieflu  .It  is.tnie^  *'that 
deistioal  diliganoe  ha9  worhad  oat .  ii  beingv  in 
whom  are  ntany  baauti&d  tiaita  of  cAaraeto. 
It.iapnaof.  their  own  mahjog;  and  la  mlbkig 
more  tha»  a  m^npe  of  whatevar  plaaiad  tliem 

^^Beieda  de  Beneficiis. 
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in  the  god»  of  hettlhen  idolatry,  and  in  the 
AuthDr  of  Cfarktiftflitjr.  Bat  one  f^Mure  con- 
demns this  creature  of  <iincy ;  and  tkis  it,  diat 
jiis^ee  does  not  hotd  a  )>art  in  its  Character.  The 
violated  law,  whether  of  nature^  or  of  reTieiati<m, 
is  overlooked  by  the  Deist's  God;  wkenms, 
Conscientiousness,  a  primidve  fiieulty  of  maa^s 
mind,  calls  aloud  for  pttnithment  upon  every 
offender  against  any  just  commands.  The 
Deists  represent  God  as  mereifiil,  bat  n<^  as 
jost  Of  this  Deity,  our  faculties,  unbiassed, 
cannot  allow;  and  man  cannot  by  dieir  unani- 
mous consent  bow  before  such  a  being;  for, 
though  it  is  true  that  God  is  a  God  of  merey,  he 
is  enabled  to  show  forth  this  lovely  trait,  only  as 
connected  with  justice.  Deists  boai^  of  leaving 
to  Christkms  the  G%A  of  revelation,  and  taking 
to  themsdives  the  God  of  nature ;  but,  if  this 
view  be  ix»reot,  they  embrace  a  shadow,  not  a 
Sttbstanee;  a  beii^)  neither  in  nature  nor  in 
revelation. 

As  yet,  the  glofious  object  has  not  dawned. 
Are  we  hit. in  this  unpleasant  deficiency?  Is 
there  no  being  on  whom  our  Consdientiousness, 
Benevolence,  Hope,  Causality,  Comparison, 
Cautiousness,  and  Love  of  Approbation  will 
alight?  Is  there  no  being  in  whom  Justice, 
Mercy,  Glory,  Infinity,  Power,  and  Holiness 
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sbiue  foirtb  as  constiituent  features?  We  bav«e 
sucb  a  Bei^g,  who  is  the  God  of  reyelation.  In 
order  to  prove  this,  we  must  have  recoimse  to 
rf^yel^itiofB  itself  £^4  t^e  its  testimomes  oon- 
Qemiog  ilB  Author. 

As  a  poiimaent  feature,  we  find  4j^  Uaity  of 
the  Deity.*  3Bqu£Uly  so  are  tiie  Attributes  of 
Love  (iadieed  it  is  ^aid,  "God  is  love"),  Mer<^tt 
Goodness,  J  Wisdom,  §  Power,  ||  Oiaiiipre- 
senoe^if  ImmutalHlity,  a  Justice,  6  aud  HoU- 
ness,  c*  We  are  taught  that  He  is  ev^ry  wW? 
-«that  nothing  is  hidden  jfrom  his  eye — wA  tbit 
He  will  bring  every  sefjret  thing  to  lighfe  wte- 
tlmr  it  be  good  or  eviL  The  Christian's  Ctoji  is 
reprfesented  as  being  "  je^ilous"  ©f  His  konoori 
and  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another.  Thl%  and 
all  other  traits  in  the  God  of  reveJ^^MiOO^  cw 
faeulties,  unbiassed?  delight  to  contemptotje.  It 
is  here  that  Veneration  finds  its  r$«tiag-p]iioe; 

*  Exod.  XX.  3  ;  Deut.  iv.  35,  39. 

f  Exod.  xxxiv.  6 ;  Joel  xi.  13 ;  2  Cor.  i.  3. 

X  Psalm  Ixxxvi.  5 ;  Psalm  cxlv.  9. 

§  Psalm  xliv;  Acts  xv.  18  ;  Heb.  iv.  13;  Psalm  civ.  24. 

II  Isaiah  xiv.  24 ;  Dan.  iii.  17,  29 ;  Rdm.  i.  20. 

fT  Psalm  cxxxix.  7. 

a  Malachi  iii.  6 ;  James  i.  17. 

h  Genesis  xviii  25 ;  Deut  xxxii.  4 ;  Reveklioa  xv.  8. 

€  Lev.  xix»  2 ;  1  Samuel  iL  2 ;  Imsih  vL  3;  Rev.  xT..a 
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h^e,  alotie^  that  happiness  k  to  be  found ;  here^ 
that  the  creature  discerers  the  image^^  i&  which  he 
was  created. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  tj^nth'of  the  fourtfi  prop<H 
sition  is  now  fully  seen :  That  it  will  dif^taf 
that  man,  being  constrained  by  the  constitution 
of  bis  mind  to   worship  some  being,  cxvc  ap« 

PKOVE   OF   THE    GoD    OF     ChRISTIAKITY   ONLY 

as  the  fit  object  of  worship* 

I  am  well  aware  that  objections  may  be  started 
against  this  view,  by  having  recourse  to  the 
pairticular  character  of  the  God  of  revelation,  as 
exhibited  in  t^e  &cts  forming  the  foiindations  <^ 
ChriBtianity;  but,  as  this  part  of  the  argument 
embraces  merely  the  general  character ;  and  as 
the  nature  of  these  facts  will  be  fully  illus- 
trated hereafter,  the  conclusion  remains  indispu- 
table, that  the  God  of  Christianity,  as  to  his 
general  character,  is  the  only  one  approved  of 
by  our  unbiassed  faculties ;  and,  being  so,  we 
are  justified  in  concluding,  that  the  Author 
of  this  system  is  the  Creator  of  our  frames,  the 
Former  of  our  mental  constitution. 

Well,  then,  may  the  Christian  disciple  adopt 
the  language  of  Paul  and  say,  "  For  though 
there  be  indeed,  what,  by  the  heathen  are  c^ed 
gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth;  as  there 
are  in  their  estipmtion  many  gods  and  many 
d2 
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lords,  yet  to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the 
Father,  from  whom  all  things  are,  and  we 
are  formed  for  him;  and  one  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  all  things  are,  and  we  are 
saved  by  him." — 1  Corinthians  viii.  5,  6. 
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PART    11. 


Having  proved  that  the  unbiassed  decision 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  Acuities  leads  to 
the  approval  of  the  God  of  Christianity  as  the 
object  of  adoration,  because  that  God  is,  in  His 
attributes,  one  that  can  admit  of  the  activity  of 
the  whole  of  these  faculties  ;  and  having  shown 
that  man,  instead  of  bowing  in  reverence  before 
this  his  Maker,  has  bended  his  knee  before  a 
Venus,  a  deification  of  lust;  a  Mars,  an  emblem 
of  war  and  all  its  hoi*rors ;  a  Jupiter,  a  simili- 
tude  of  a  buccaneer,  despising  laws  civil,  domes- 
tic, and  religious ;  and  others  equally  bad ;  it 
naturally  arises  as  a  question,  how  has  this  taken 
place  ?     And  when  we  see,  in  addition,   that 
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man  still  bows  before  the  creatures  of  bis  lust, 
before  some  inferior  object^  which  he  considefs 
perfection,  the  question  is  still  more  powerfully 
pressed  home^  wd  an  impulsive  feeling  leads  to 
the  inquiry^  how  it  is  that  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God? 

Tiut  replies  to  these  inquiries,  as  weU  as  (^er 
important  points,  wiU  be  treated  of  in  this,  the 
second  part  of  the  dissertation;  and,  in  oasder 
that  this  paradox  maybe  unrarelled,  the  ai|;^ment 
drawn  from  the  particular  character  of  Gad,  as 
exhibited  in  the  means  for  obtaining  and  pr^seni^ 
ing  his  &vour,  coinciding  with  the  constitotion 
of  the  human  mind  as  demonstrated  by  !PhrexKH 
logy,  will  be  birought  ferward  and  ybistrated^ 


The  66k  proposition  to  bo  examined  is^  Tm*? 

Ib^AN  NATCrSJU;LY  C4H  DQ  KOTHIHG.  GJ9MM0  m 
THE;  SSGHT  <I(F  GoDy  ANB  THAT  CaillSTIANiTV 
HilCQG^ISeS  THia  XNA|»XJTY. 

It.  has.  bjeen  Unted,  fli0;t  in  the  oarHes  agw  oC 
Greece  and  Ram0,,8oiae  &Qnt  idea&of  oam  wise 
and  intelligent.  Being  are  perceptiMe^  TbiS)  bo 
doubt,  was  the  result  of  tilie  Acuities  which^  ub- 
bbuised^  lead  to  the  God  of.  Christianity  as  the 
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fit  object  for  adoption,  not  being  totally  over- 
powered by  the  animal  propensities-*  8tttl*  ^ 
^norance  rodpeeting  thie  Supremo  tvasg^^raii 
m  »i«ick  dO)  i^at  La<;tanti^s>^ysof  Ftat)^  ^^¥ikm 
«onmiiiveriit  Deum  ndn  cognbt'crfrt^  -^fi^^lmSt 
dreamed  about,  but  had  not  imoy^i  'O^^ 
And  Seneea  remdrks,  « Nemo  "novil  l>6Hita; 
multi  de  illd  mM  existiman*  et  iittpune,**  •  B^* 
XJDd  "  No  one  knew  Gt)4 ;  many  thtrik  wick- 
edly and  wilhottt  pimidhment  respeclliig  Mm.^ 
S6  gr^  howe^rer,  wqb  the  bHndnei^s,'  th^t  et^li 
Ihe  Jews  themselvefir,  who  were  fsivoured  by 
revdertiond  from  the  God  of  Chrfetianity,  cori- 
^nually  fcfrgot  him,  amd  fell  into  the  idolatries  c? 
the  surtmmditig  nations 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  faculties,  unbiassed, 
lead  to  the  choice  of  the  God  of  Christianity, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact,  that  none  have 
ever  chosen  this  Being,  we  must  conclude  in  the 
existence  of  a  generid  change  in  h)!iinan  nature, 
and  that  for  the  worse.  Indeed,  in  any  way  to 
account  for  this  ignorance  erf  man,  we  must  con- 
clude that  soAie  evil  change  has  taken  place  in 
his  mental  constitution;  and  the  desperate^ly 
wicked  nature  of  this  is  shown  in  the  effect,  that 
it  has  alienated  his  tnmd  from  God. 

In  order  that  we  maybe  enabled <3(y understand 
more  fully  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  fourth 
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proposiidoii,  a  few  remarks  will  be  made  upon 
the  nature  of  this  change. 

In  order  to  investigate  this  important  subject. 
It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  Phrenology  proves 
We  have  certain  mental  faculties,  belonging  also 
to  animals,  and  others,  peculiarly  our  own.  The 
former  form  what  has  been  called  the  "  animal 
nature,*'  the  latter,  the  ^^  human  nature  ;**  and 
the  principal  of  these  latter  to  be  noticed  are 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  and 
the  intellectual  reflective  faculties.  Through  the 
following  pages  the  terms  are  used  in  these 
senses.  A  similar  distinction  exists  in  the  Bible : 
the  "animal  nature"  being  designated  by  tiie 
*  word  "flesh,"  "the  human,''  by  the  name  "spi- 
rit'* The  animal  nature  is,  according  to  the 
observations  of  phrenologists,  the  predominatiij^, 
and  calls  into  obedience  to  its  dictates  all  the 
other  faculties.  This,  intended  to  give  force  to 
the  hunmn^  and  to  be  under  its  sway,  has,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  no  one  has  chosen  the  God 
approved  of  by  the  faculties  constituting  the 
latter  nature,  gained  the  ascendency ;  has  taken 
the  rein,  and  lashes  man  on  to  misery  and  des- 
truction. The  effiect  of  this  is,  that  the  moral 
sentiments,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Conscien- 
tiousness, &c.,  constituting  an  important  part  of 
the  human  nature,  instead  of  being  directed  to 
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God,  as  being  love,  the  proper  object  of  Bene- 
volence ;  as  bemg  just,  the  suited  eujd  for  Con- 
scientiousness;  as  being  above  all,  t)i^  laivful 
outlet  of  Veneration ;  as  being  unchangeable, 
the  delight  9f  Hope;  are  mad^.to  be  wbg^er- 
vient  to  Adhesiveness,  so  as  to  make  us  supremely 
attached  to. friends;  to  love  of  Approbation,  to 
render  us  obsequiously  kind  to  the  great ;  .and 
to  Cautiousness,  to  make  us  just.  And,  from 
the  evidence  of  the  fact  already  established,  such 
is  the  sway  the^e  animal  propensities,  have 
gained,  that,  unless  man  is  delivered  by.  some 
extraordinary  power  from  their  thi;ald(^n,  he 
cannot  direct  the  human  nature  to  the  proper 
object.  ,  It  appears,  then,  that  our  anim^.  ii^ture 
h  continually  opposing  our  hiunan,  and  the  oue 
prevents  the  other  from  following  its  own  qoyrse. 
Thus  the  Author  of  Christianity  observes,  "  That 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved 
darkness  rather  than  lights  because  their  dee(fs 
were  evil;"  or,  in  phrenological  language^  a 
being  came  into  the  world,  who  was  actuated  by 
Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Veneration 
in  the  highest  degree ;  that  men,  who  lived  apd 
acted  under  the  influence  of  their  animal  nature, 
did  not  love  this  exhibition  of  the. supremacy  of 
the  human ;  and,  that  being  so  biassed,  would 
not  receive  the  deliverance  offered,  but  preferred 
d3 
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t^^reftiak muk^  fte thmUom ef  theiEBEiiBttl'tfijh 
poflifcioal.  AnAflie^oiitiimat  oppedtkmbotweiiif 
t]|«8e  two  naturesr  b  testii^d  to  bf  aaiapDvtiey 
^o  sayB»/A»  <^  flesh  lnstedii  JEtgainst'tBe  spirit^- 
aiMi-flto  spirit  against  ^  flesli;^  add  \)ir&[>  infoittM 
ud  also^  tbat  ^^tlie  cat'sal  mind  is  enmity,  agiiimt 
God^  and  is  ^ot  subject  to  the  law.  of  B^^* 
neidief  indeed-  can  be/'  And^  so  powerful:!^  tber 
eflfect  6(  tbe  ammal  nattu^,  titat  ^^tl^re  is  nbnd 
t&at  understandetb,  there  is  none  that  seeic<9tlf^ 
aftei^  Ood/'  Romi  iiii  2,  Ephes.  iv^  18^  a9'M» 
been  shown*  '' "" 

'  A^  long)  llten,  81^  the  snpr^naejr  &  maiMikited 
by  «he  animal  nature^  so  long  tam  ctm^'do^ 
nc^Mng  good  ih  the  sight  of  God;  fer  It^^K^ 
be^  prot«d  by  phrenology,  that  unless^  a^MS^ 
are  performed  from  the  motives  a^idg  ir#M 
Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Veft^wlttefe^ 
thei*©  is  in  them  nothing  viHu&a^.  Tbe  feM>i)( 
of  this  depends  npon  a  phrenological  pAnlS^S^f 
that  all  the  faculties,  but  the  three* 'jtrtt^Bk«»*i 
tioned,  have  «^^  for  their  object:  Fof  ilte«ira« 
tionsj  8^  Phrenologieal  Journal,  Vd*^  l«fe»»4$. 
Now,  itis  well  known,  that  Wherever  ifi^f^Wiiu 
ceiiaedj  n©  virtue  can  exi^t;  fdt*  VilPtue-l^iMScrflie* 
only't6  tboBSe  actions  whidh  recite  fi*oi&^&%rilMI-^ 
lence/  Veneration,  and  Gonseientioui^nefifi^^ AcSS-^ 
ti^  hot  having  self  dir^tljra^theitaiBaLi    ^^($# 
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th£ee  have  a  relation  to  God,  ptodneiflg  isi  %h^Ui 
UBbiaB^d.  esercise  love  to  Gqd;  aild,  o^  tii^k. 
relatioQ  to  laaii^  love  to  mia;-^rt^«^>gf)994^ 
piinoijples^  of  the  moral  law.     We  h^m  cs^  th^r 
fsa^iiimty  of  the  humaa  nature'ove]>1)he  ^oaimili 
and  have  the  most  strikmg  evidenoe^  q^  .ih^ 
change  in  man,  and  of  tixQ  fact,  that  he  oan^  do 
noting  good  in  the  sight  of  God)  when  WQ  Odfir 
dder  that  tlie  animal  nature  holds  over:  these  an 
almost  imlimited  tmoy^  preventing  the  moral 
sentiments  free  exerdse  in  loving  Ood  and  in 
loving  itan. 

The  neeesmty  of  these  t&ree  faonlties  being 
exerdaed  in  doing  any  thing  good  in  the  sight 
o£  God,  is  borne  witness  to  by  the  Steriptores* 
The  prophet  Hicah  thus  writes,  "  he  hath  showed 
thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  th^ 
Lovd  raquire  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly  (the  di<!tate 
of  CoBSoientioasness),  and  to  love  merq/  (the 
dietale  of  Benevolence),  and  to  walk  himMjf 
wi&  thy  G^d  (the  dictate  of  Veneratiwi),"  ch.  vi. 
B»  The  pr<)phet  Hosea  gives  the  same  view; 
<<  Ther^ore  turn  thou  to  thy  God :  V&ei^mercy  and 
judgm&Sti  and  vkiM  ^n  tky  God  continually,''  ch. 
xiL^  Jesus  Christ  gives  the  same  interpreta- 
tikNS'Of  what  ]»'  gooid  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  is 
rcqproving  the  Pharisees,  <^Woe  unto  you, 
Sar&ei^  Pharisee  Hypocrites^  for  ye  pay  tithe 
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at  rmoUt  mm,  and  euQuain,  and  haye  OTutfced 

till?' weightier   Biattecs  of  the  Iaw,  judgmad, 

^^cy^mAfqiA  (oHtgdbigs  of  Conacientioiisness^ 

>£^efooleiiee»  Veneration,  and   Hope);    tJiese 

'Oi^t  ye  4o  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  ike 

others  nodonet"    Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

:,  Herein  iBra  sUSdng  coincidence  between  the 

ideeisionfi    of  phxenological    science    and   ttw 

dit^ta,o£.<j!hristiBaiity:   the  former,  affording  a 

positiAre  proof  «f.  the  doctrine  of  the  latter,  that 

'nian«Bnd(»iQ0thing  good  indie  sight  of  God; 

;^i  inidbility  dependent  upon  the  fact,  that  the 

.animal  prapensit^srule ;  a  dominion  ccmstituting 

vaioocrupit  biai^  attended  with  tiie  misdirection  of 

Benevdience,  Veneiationj   and    Conscientiotis- 

ness,  hy  the  proper  directioB  of  which  only  good 

can  he  brought  out. 

It  thus  appears  that  man  can  do  nothing  good 
in  the  Bight  of  God.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
extent  of  the  evil ;  for  man  »  of  neceteity  evfl: 
and  though  some  maintain  that  man  can  love 
and  worship  God,  when  he  likes  so  to  do,  this  is 
a  false  portion,  as  will  be  immedkttely  shown. 

Necessity  is  a  word,  which,  on  account  of  the 
different  meanings  attached  to  it,  needs  expla- 
nation. By  necessity,  I  mean,  that  man  acts 
from  certain  fixed  principles,  the  laws  of  his 
nature.     These  laws  have  such  an  influence,  and 
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are  so  unbending,  ttntt,  whenever  actlong.^  are 
ocmformable  thereto,  happiness  »  the  resute; 
when  not,  misery  is  the  oonsequeMe.^  >^E%e 
physical  world  is  guided  by  fixed  laws;  'or-is^vin 
odier  words,  under  necessity.  Thus,  as  long  as 
the  law  of  gravitation  aets,  the  eardi  and  oliier 
planets  must  tciX  round  the  sun^  So  it  is  ih  the 
mental  world.  Certain  kunrs  have  been;  fi»edto 
guide  our  faculties,  and  we  nmst  act  aecoMlingtlo 
them.  Let  not  the  reiuier  be  startlecl :.  &»,'  with 
all  humility  be  it  said^  the  Greatov  himsdf 'is 
undeir  thk  Idnd  of  neeessity ;  for  He  aamat  look 
upon  sis  but  with  the  greatest  ahfaorri^nce.raBd 
detestation.  It  faas  been  seen,  that  du&aiunMd 
nature  gives  its  dictates  oositrary  to  the^  diotatfes 
of  the  human;  an  evidence  of  an.  ewi  ^a»ge ; 
and  it  has  been  proved  by  observation,. diAt  the 
power  of  the  fonder  is  supreme.  As  long  *  then 
as  it  retains  this  si^rcanacy,  so  long  must  man 
act  in  a  way  c<mtiai:y  to  the  dictates  of  the 
human  nature ;  and  as  it  is  only  when  the  actions 
are  dictated  by  the  latter  that  they  aa»  good,  it 
is  evident  that  man  is,  of  necessity,  ^vH 

It  nmy  perhaps  be  said,  that  by  cultivating  the 
moral  saitiments  and  intellectual  Acuities,  and 
adopting  every  method  to  dimmish  the  animal 
propensities  we  may  at  length  rear  up  a  power 
capable  of  resisting  the  predominating  influeosce 
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of  the  Ia»t  class  of  fiibiiltias.  No  doubi^  but  what 
meansy  in  the  present  state  ci  society^  can  be 
efficacious  in  realizing  this  ?  The  efficacy  of  Ae 
means  commonly  made  use  of  will  be  shown  in 
the  examination  of  the  fifth  proposition ;  wherein 
the  MEANS  WHICH  God  has  proffsred  for  this 
PURjposiv  will  be  investigatecl.  Man,  therefore, 
is  a  o^pektorey  of  necessity,  evil;  and  this  part  of 
the  subject  will  be  closed  by  an  eafampk, 
wherein  the  impossibility  on  his  changing  tiie 
enl  dtreotion,  and  eoiisequendy  the  neeessary^ 
evil  tendency  of  his  nature,  ai^  moi^  s^ikin^y 
seen.  It  is  taken  from  Jewish  HisliMry.  -The 
people  of  Israel  had/beeti  delivered  by  wondmue 
numcles  from  Fhamoh's  power;  th«  sea  hiid 
se|iiffated  in  thei]^< presence;  mantia  had  be^» 
showered  upDn  them  Irom  beavtsmi;  tfaey^hni 
se^s  WiHer  gush  out  ofthe  (^dlid  rook;  yet,  in 
spite  ef  idl  thiese  exhibttbus  of  diyifte  power, 
th^i  after  the  absende  of  Moses  m  the  mount 
for  hfty  days,  called  up(Hi  Aaron  to  miAse  a 
calf  that  they  might  worship  it  And  what  h 
more,  this  very  people,  some  ceiitnnles  after,  ilt 
spite  of  having  suffered  num^b^ess^  afflietions  for 
leaving  the  worsiiip  of  the  true  3od,'ate  thti» 
compfadized  of  in  the  booh  containiim;^  th^  his* 
tory^  «  ^y  people  ask  counsel  i^  tbdr  sl3odt% 
and  ikext  staff  decfareth  unto  tfaemt.'^  Hesea^  it. 
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10.     Can  thete  be  a  stronget  t5vi8eiice  of  the 
necessarily  etil  tendency  of  tfcfe  iniiid  of  mail.     ^ 


The  seeond  part  of  tfik  pfoposaiion,  TilA«r 
Chbistianitt  REcoamsfis  vb  in-  thts  syats,* 
is  nmr  for  consideraflicflni.    In  proof  of  tibial  ail' 
that  is  neeemary  will  be  to  bring  forwatd'H  few 
stBtementB  contained  in  tiie  i^cfame  in  whicb 
this  sysitem  h  embodied.    So  abundant  are  these^ 
that  the  only  difficulty  is,  which  to  select.    The* 
apevtle  Paul,  writing  to  the  IU)iaan%  makes^  dM 
fdUowing  statements,  not^  as  his  own^  but  as  the: 
^inords  of  ini^imtion :  <«  We  have'  befbte  prored^ 
bs^«  Jlew4  and  G^entiles,  that  they  oliriare  under 
sin;  as  it  is  written,  Uhere  is  dodo  riffkteous^ 
no,  not  one.     There  is  none  that  understandeth ; 
there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  Ood.     They  are 
all  gone  out  of  the  way;   they  are  tc^ether 
become  unprofitable;  there  is  none  tliat  doeth 
goodi  no  not  one^     Their  throat-  is  an  open 
sepulchre;  with  their  tongues  they  haive  used 
deceit;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips; 
whose  mouth  is  fuU  of  cursing  and  bittetness. 
Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood;  destnictioir 
and  misery  are  in  their  ways;  and  the  way  of 
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peace  have  they  not  known.  There  is  no  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyes."  Rom.  iii.  9 — 19. 
And  it  is  related  in  Genesis  vi.  5,  ^^  And  God 
saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  was  only  evil  contirmaUy.^*  The 
word,  translated  imagination,  embraces  not  only 
imagination,  but  also  the  purposes  and  desires. 
No  language  can  foe  more  special ;  and  when  we 
add  to  the  above  the  forcible  inquiries,  "Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots  ?*  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  doctrine 
of  man  being  necessarily  evil,  that  is,  as  con- 
nected with  any  means  of  his  own  for  deliver- 
ance, is  a  feature  of  the  Christian  system.  And 
as  an  additional  proof,  the  Christian  is  taught, 
that  he  is  unable  to  do  any  thing  good  of  him- 
self. John  XV.  4. 


The  sixth  proposition  is  now  to  be  considered. 
It  is  this, — That  the  means  to  be  employed 
TO  obtain  and  preserve  God's  favour  are 

IN  CONFORMITY  TO  THE  CHARACTER  OF  MAN,  AS 
NECESSARILY  EVIL. 

It  has  been  abeady  stated,  that  the  end  of  all 
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religions  is  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  and  that 
their  subject  consists  of  the  means  to  be  en^- 
ployed  for  the  obtainment  How  thien  shall  a 
creature,  necessarily  evil,  obtain  the  favour  of 
his  Creator,  who  is  necessarily  good?  If  we 
review  the  black  pages  of  ancient  history,  we 
shall  find  many  means  made  use  of,  alike  repug- 
nant to  reason,  as  well  as  to  humanity.  Men« 
not  content  with  sacrificing  their  flocks  and  hercls 
to  appease  and  propitiate  the  ofi*ended  deity,  have 
immolated  their  children,*  a  practice  which  our 
mental  constitution  will  never  permit  us  to  con- 
sider as  suited  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  a  just  and 
good  God.  Our  Benevolence  cries  out  against 
the  latter;  and,  against  the  former,  Causality 
and  Comparison  protest  the  absurdity  of  offering 
to  God,  as  an  atonement  for  offences,  that  which 
is  God's  own. 

As  to  man  doing  any  thing  for  himself,  this  is 
impossible.  All  that  he  does  is  evil.  He  can- 
not be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  because 
he  cannot  do  them;  his  very  constitutional  corrup- 
tion leading  him  continually  to  violate  the  first 

*  In  South  Africa,  in  the  Felatah  country,  Mr.  Oldfield, 
who  accompanied  Lander  in  his  two  expeditions  up  the 
Niger,  informed  the  writer,  it  is  common  note)  to  offer 
the  bodies  of  ten  men  at  a  time,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  god  of 
the  river,  or,  to  some  of  the  gods  of  the  countiy. 
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cdlnniaiHlmeilt,  wUch  enjoins  a  perfect  love  of 
€wJ }  the  doty,  to  the  performance  of  whiehj  his 
imbiassad  facolties  lead.      If,  tfaeii,  nlan  does 
obtain  the  favour  of  Ood,  it  must  be  in  a  way 
that  requires  nothing  to  be  done  on  his  part :  it 
must  be  something  that  will  overcome  the  enmity 
of  his  h^rt)  and  make  all  hfis  affeotioms  niti  into 
i*tat  original  chaiinel  in  whicJi  tiey  flowed  when 
he  was  first  ca-eated.    Is  tiie  plan  which  Chris- 
tianity recognises  as  efficient  to  obtain  ihe  Divine 
&vonr,  in  accordance  hereto  ?    It  is :  inothing  is 
require  of  man  but  what  the  most  degreed  is 
capable  of:  man  is  commanded  to  bblieve  tsub 
TisrrrMONY  OP  Gox>,     This  is  all  in  all :  this  is 
the  first  step  to  favour,  indeed  it  is  the  only  step. 
The  testimony  is  this :  "  God  so  loved  the  w<M>ld, 
that  he  gave  bis  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  on  him  should  not  perish  biit  have 
everlasting  life."     Such  s  tie  nature  of  this 
testimony,  that  whosoever  acicdunts  it  as  a  fidth- 
ful  sayings  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  is  so 
changed^  that  hd  is  said  to  be  bom  again.     The 
carnal  mind,  or  animal  nature^  is  made  to  Ml 
under  the  dominion  of  the  spiritual,  or  human 
nature;  and  the  man  thus  renewed,  from  being  a 
hater,  becomes  a  lover,  of  God.     Being  thus 
brought  under  the  sway  of  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellectual  faculties,  actions  now  spring  from 
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these  sources;  BeneToIenoe)  Veaeratiaiv  end 
Conscientiousness,  conjoined  with  the  Inte]iM% 
being  busily  engaged  in  exditing  to  pursuilsi 
hamng  the  love  of  Qod  and  the  kwe  of  man  for 
their  somrce^  and  the  ^k^  of  the  Create  and  the 
hmppmese  of  the  creojtiare  for  their  emL 

A  question  now  occurs,  how  can  it  be  proved) 
&i^  these  means  are  efficadous  ia  producing  this 
chaoge,  ^aod  it»  effects  ?  For^  lamentable  indeed 
it  ii9y  if  we  wer^e  to  judge  on  this  point  fiom.  tha 
lives  of  many  of  the  professed.disciples  o£  Christy 
the  owskdusion  must  be,  diat  the  means 'are  xoh* 
abl&  to  biii^  about  the  end :  but  we  shall  leave 
these  characters,  to  consider  the  doctrine.  Pbr^R-* 
ology  demonstrates,  thal^  in  the  human  niin4 
Benevoleficey  Veneration,  ConscieQ^oufineei^ 
Hope^  CansaUty,  and  Comparison,  and  other 
intellectual  faculties,  exist;  and  that  thes^  th^ 
properexcitement  being  applied,  most  act*  KintU 
ness  must  excite  Benevolence;  a  deed  of  justiee 
must  awaken  C<»)scientiousness ;  and  so,  with 
the  rest  The  emotion  produced,  moreover,  will 
hare  a  strength  jui^t  in  the  proportimi  in  whieh 
die  faculty  is  large,  and  tho  exciting  object  influ*^ 
ential;  wluch  infiuenoe  will  depend  upon  th^ 
objoet  being  clearly  perceived.  It  has  been- 
shown^  in  addi^on,  tha;t  the  human  is  uinler  the 
influence  of  the  animal  nature.    Now,  in  order 
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te  deHver  the  former  from  die  liiraldom  of  the 
letter^  it.i0  Becessary  that  such  an  influential 
enMbition  of  goodoess^  justice,  and  wisd^mi, 
should  be  poresented  to.  the  humsm  nattire,  con*- 
s&ting  of  the  above  fiieulties,  as  to  impart  to 
them  a  power  sufficient  to  overcome  the  l»as  of 
the  animal.  The  facts  of  Christianity^  regarding 
the  means  of  c^taining  God's  favour^  present  this 
63chU)ition,  and  this  must  act  in  the  way  requiiel 
from  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind.  This  is 
boldly  averred;  as,  from  this  constatution,  Inno- 
cenoe,  suffering  for  the  guilty,  pleads  to  Benevns^ 
ience  with  a  force  that  is  irresistible ;  the  Law^ 
g^ver,  bearing  the  punidiment  due  to  those  vho 
^d  broken  His  law,  obl%e8  Consdentiousnessto 
be  no  longer  dormant;  and  the  delivenKnee  froM 
the  curse  of  the  broken  kw,  makes  Hope  tp 
rejmce^  and  Cautiousness  to  cease  its  anxieties: 
except  in  so  far,  that  now  the  fear  is  one  dqpen* 
dent  upon  Benevolence  and  Veneration,  a  fiHei 
feat;  whereas,  formerly  it  depended  upon  the 
faculty  itself,  and  on  Ccmseientiousness,  besag  a 
fear  of  bofndage.  It  thus  appears^  that  the  &cts 
of  Christianity  must  produce  the  effects  stated; 
and  that  the  force  of  these  £sicts  is  so  greats  as  to 
overccane  the  bias  of  the  aninml  nature^  and  to 
enable  the  human  to  bring  every  thought  into 
subjection  to  God. 
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It  was  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  ikese 
facts  depended  upon  their  being  eiearljr  perceived. 
The  want  of  their  clear  perception  has  mkie 
many  persons  professing  Christianity  to  remain 
with  their  hearts  unchanged ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
BtiU  to  live  under  the  powet  of  1km  animal 
nature ;  the  imperfect  view  they  reoeiTed  not 
being  sufficient  to  overcome  the  bias  of  the  said 
nature.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  some 
enlightening  influence,  to  free  the  eyes  from  the 
scales  which  cover  them;  and  in  this  view  Chris* 
tionity  coincides ;  for  we  are  perpetually  told  t)f 
Ae  tieeessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  convinces 
^^  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judg- 
meni."  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  mainiained,  tJxait 
die  perception  b  to  be  made  clear;  that  is,  a 
pjower,  superadded  to  the  facts  of  Christianity,  is 
necessary  to  dear  the  power  of  the  mental  vision, 
to  perceive  the  facts ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
necessary,  not  because  the  truth  is  insufiioient  in 
itself,  but  because  the  opposition  of  the  deprared 
misifirectirai  of  man's  faculties  can  be  overcome 
only  by  the  facts  being  clearly  viewed;  winch 
clearness  of  view  can  be  obtained  only  through 
tiie  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  man  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  and  perceiving  that  he  is 
about  to  fall,  is  thankful  to  his  deliverer,  or  to 
one  who  offers  deliverance :  but  one  lying  in  a 
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sfeate  of  torpor,  is  angry  that  he  is  disturbed, 
dio^b  the  next  moment  his  limbs  should  be 
scattered'  to  tjie  winds.  So  it  is  with  men, 
respectiog  the  truths  of  Christianity.  One  prin-» 
cipal  part  of  t^eir  animal  nature  is  self-esteem  : 
this,  biassed,  leads  to  self-confidence  and  pride, 
and  pr^re&ts  man  ii*om:  perceiving  his  real  con- 
dition*  III  order  to  overcome  diis  blinding  influ- 
eni^  and  to  enable  Mm  to  see  the  danger  to 
which  he  is  exposed^  the  Spirit  of  God  is  necessary 
to  c(»liyin43e  him  of  sin ;  or,  in  other  wordsj  so 
much  to  alter  &e  bias  of  this  fjEtculty  as  to 
prevent  it  from  impeding  bis  view.  Hence  it  is, 
that  fatimility  is  the  characteristic  of  every  one 
who  has  been  so  delivered ;  and  the  Author  of 
the  Christian  system  remarks,  •*'  Except  ye  be 
as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven*"  How  strikingly  the  natural  laws  agree 
with  the  ievej|led ! 

It  may  here,  perhaps,  be  brought  forward  as  a 
question,  That  when  the  mordl  sentiments  are 
smiall,  how  can  we  expect  the  facts  of  Christianity 
to  oommoiucate  to  them  such  a  power  as  will 
enable  their  dictations  to  be  superior  to  those 
of  the  animal  propensities  ?  To  this  it  is  replied, 
that  an  habitually  selfish  man  often,  under  the 
influence  of  a  peculiarly  powerful  motive,  does  a 
generous  deed.    The  performance  of  this  deed 
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depends  upon  the  power  of  the  piotive  e^yntii^ 
to  action.  So  with  Christians  with  snv^l  ra^md 
sentiments.  The  faets  of  Christianity  present  ^, 
powerful  a  motive  exciting  these^  th«Mi  their 
dictations  become  more  potent  than  thoae  <^  ibe 
animal  nature.  Every  one,  moreover,  adknow- 
ledges  the  diff<^rence  between  Christims.  We 
have  some  meek  Christians:  aome  impetuicHiis: 
some,  zealous :  some  timid  and  retiring; :  some 
deep-thinking :  others  more  superfifi^ial  in  their 
mental  exercises.  These  di&r^ioes  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  previous  mental  constitution, 
the  essential  nature  of  which  is  not  destroyed, 
but  merely  altered  in  its  directiion.  Thus  Paul 
w$^  the  same  zealous,  fearless,  intellectual  being 
q/Zer,  as  btfore  his  conversion* 

An  important  question  now  presents  iteelf ; 
can  this  deliver^ce  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
animal  propensities  be  effected  by  any  other 
means  ?  Philosophy  has  boasted  that  it  can.  By 
cultivating  the  intellect,  and  studying  works  of 
taste,  the  wise,  man  of  this  world  refines  his 
character :  a  delicacy  is  acquired,  which  makes 
its  possessor  scorn  every  thing  gross  in  manners 
and  base  \u  principle.  He  pursues  the  path  of 
morality,  not  so  much  from  loving  it,  as  from 
an  (^posite  journey  being  beneath  his  d^ity. 
Thus  his  Self-esteem  is  his  grand  support;  and 
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tbovfl^  *^be  is  a$  &r  removed  fr^m  ih»  grade  of 
tbe  MDtualist  as  the  lion  is  from  tbat  of  the  mole, 
still  botb  are  unregi^iieiBlifd  wioial  nature." 
Acceding  to  this  system  of  deliverance,  no 
Benevolence  is  exdtedf  no  Conscientiousness  is 
awakened,  no  Veneration  is  called  forth*  These 
are  allowed  still  to  wander  from  their  proper 
oli^eet :  and  the  man,  instead  of  being  humUed, 
is  puffed  up;  fen:  ^^ knowledge  puffeth  uf^  but 
love  edifieth." 

It  will  be  thus  seen,  that  modern  philosoph  j 
cannot  change  the  bias ;  and  we  have  sufficient 
evidence,  that  anient  philosophy  did  not  pro* 
duce  any  such  renewal ;  and  we  must^  therefore 
condude,  th^  as  Christianity  will,  it  is  the  only 
system  that  can  have  this  effect  Indeed,  bear* 
ing  this  in  mind,  we  may  with  justice  say  of 
those  philosophers,  who  try  to  bring  about  this 
change  by  their  own  means,  <<  Behold,  all  ye. 
that  kindle  a  fire,  tbat  compass  yourselves  about 
with  sparks ;  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and 
in  the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled.  This  shall 
ye  have  of  mine  hand ;  ye  shall  lie  down  in  ser* 
row."  Isa.  1.  11. 

Christianity,  then,  produces  its  effects  by  en« 
lightening  the  mind,  and  gives  such  a  powerful 
impulse  to  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Con- 
scientiousness, as  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
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the  power  of  tlie  anitnal  propensMes,  whiek^ 
whm  predomimMify  adwe^  ndi  cflSp  ttnetAe^  but 
blind  thejbrmet.  This  change  being  produced, 
man  is  enabled  to  do  good  in  the  sight  of 'Ootf^ 
that  is,  as  long  as  he  acts  from  his  human 'Acui- 
ties. But  as  the  animal  propensities  stfll  remaiii, 
and  are  ever  inclined  to  wander  in  the  old  direc- 
tion, to  assume  their  original  sWay,  it  is  neoefS- 
sary  that  ihe  objects  presented  by  Christianity 
should  ever  be  kept  in  view ;  because  it  is  only 
by  attending  to  this,  that  the  power  nece&teury  to 
the  human  faculties  to  resist  th^  attempt  of  con- 
quest over  them  can  be  preserved.  In  confor- 
Hiity  to  this  view,  the  Christian  is  commanded 
^  to  live  by  faith;"  that  is,  he  Is  continuaHy  to 
bear  in  mind  the  ffhrious  truths  forming  thefowv- 
daJtion  of  the  Christian  system^  which  are  so 
many  motives  exciting  to  generous  activity  his 
anoml  sentiments.  It  thus  appears,  that  iaith  is 
the  beginning  of  every  Aing  good  An  the  sight 
of  God;  and  Christmnity  testifies,  that  **  what- 
soever is  not  of  fakh  is  sin."  Rom.  xiv.  23  :  and 
Christians  are  further  commanded  to  add  to 
their  feith  virtue.  Indeed,  so  necessary  is  this 
faith)  that  it  must  be  the  principle  of  life;  for  a 
person  cannot  be  said  to  live  by  it,  unless  it  acts 
ill  him  as  the  source  of  all  his  actions. 

Tills  proposition  is  thus  established;  and  the 
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aec^rdance  ^  betvreen  Pkranology  and  Ckm^ 
tknity  has  been  seen ;  aa  acoondanee  in  estamln- 
m^  die  last  part  of  tfab  proporitiim,  to  be  sees 
mare  fbllyv   - 


Hie  obtaiiiuig'  of  God's  favmnr  is,  tkerefoi^e, 
the  first  step  towasrds  the  riglit  perfonnatice  <tf 
any  Chiistian  duty.  The  love  to  Ood^  and  tiie 
love  qS  man,  produced  by  the  faiths  induoe  mk 
earaeat  desire  to  piteserve  the  fitvour  thaa  ob- 
tained* Benevolence  having  been  excited^  re^ 
joiees  in  obedieiKde ;  and,  in  order  to  obey,  the 
Christiim  attends  to  the  command  of  the  Beings, 
whose  love  has  excited  his  frcuhies  to  love,  and  to 
study  the  word  of  God ;  to  take  it  as  a  lamp  to 
his  pathi  and  a  light  to  his  way.  The  believer, 
in  examining  the  Scriptures,  finds  his  own  fed- 
ings  embodied  in  the  two  short  sentences^ 
''  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind^"  and  ^'tlMm 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thysell."  And,  to 
prevent  him  from  erring  in  the  apj^cadon  ef 
these  precepts,  the  word  of  God  is  fuU  of  in- 
structions, adapted  to  every  circumstance  qf  life. 
In  the  performance  of  these  two  duties,  the 
faculties  which  are  supreme,  are  B«EievoIenee, 
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VenesatioQ^  GoiMioieiitioiisnjBSfi^  Hope,  ond*  Id^* 
aUty,  with  Cauaalily  and  Gowpamoiu '  Tbcoa 
ba^e  ^ow  oblwned  tbe  ^wby;  ]mi^  stitt.tbi^'aAV^ 
mal  nature  exists,  and,  though  now  btoai^bt 
under  the  power  of  those  faculties  constituting 
the  human,  is  continually' inclined  to  run  into 
the  old  channel;  to  rush  into  the  service  of 
6K1.F,  radier  than  to  be  drawn  into  the  liable 
anployiaent  of  Gk>D  and  man.  Indeed,  diDugii 
the  power  communicated  by  belief  is  smf&fti^t, 
h^  ike  U9€  (^  the  means  0§^^oinied^  t»  ov^come 
the  ammal  natuxe,  yet  the  pow«*  of  1^  laito-  is 
not  totaUy  destroyed*  The  old  man  ite  crucified^ 
not  dead;  indeed,  he  cannot  expire  till  tdn»  ta^ 
mptioii  is  put  off,  and  iaeorruption  put  on^  Th^ 
eomfaat,  therefiNre^  muat  be  continaaii  Ckris« 
tiantty  recognises  this;  the  life  of  the  Chrifttia^ 
being  compared  to  a  fight,  a  race.  The  Christ 
tian  is  told,  moreover,  that  ^'  the  flesh  lusteth 
s^inst  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  tiie 
flesh:"  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  exclaimed,  in  the  agony  of  the 
conflict,  «  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 

Hie  enemies  of  the  Christian  are  not  coined 
to  himself.1  He  has  other  foes ;  and  it  is  now 
to  be  shown,  phrenologicaliy,  that  as  long  as 
the  Christian  is  such,  and  the  world  is  the  world, 
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he  mu3t  suffer  persecution;  so  long  must  the 
assertion  of  inspiration  be  verified,  ^^  Yea,  and 
all  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall 
suffer  persecution."  2  Tim.  iii.  12. 

It  appears  from  the  observations^  made  upon 
the  fifth  proposition,  and  the  former  part  of  this, 
that  the  animal  nature  preponderates  over  the 
human ;  and,  that  as  long  as  this  holds  the  3U- 
premacy,  so  long  does  man  act  firom  motlYes 
purely  selfish.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  as  in 
tlie  majority  of  the  human  race,  thQ  aryimal. 
nature  is  predominant,  the  institutioQS.  of  society 
will  be  opposed  to  the  human  nature.  ,  This 
applies  less  to  the  fixed  laws  of  justice,,  than  U^ 
the  customs  and  the  modes  of  society.  Fur  the 
very  safety  of  the  commonwealth  makes  legift* 
lators  to  frame  laws  upon  the  broad  principles  of 
equity;  although,  even  in  our  legal  cad^»  we 
find  maxims,  regulations^  and  practices  rea^- 
nised,  quite  opposed  to  sound  reason  and  to 
liberty.  Reference  is  made  to  test-agts,  gaime- 
laws,  and  the  sanguinary  punishments  inflicted 
upon  offenders.  But,  for  our  present  purpose, 
the  opinions,  the  modes,  and  the  customs  of 
general  society  will  afford  abuuMlaAt  iUaatrationa. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  held,  that  the  lore 
of  distinction,  honour,  and  fame,  is  proper,  en- 
nobling,  and  worthy   of  man.     Every    pubUc 
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building  teems  with  images,  before  which,  as 
representing  illustrious  dead,  the  youth  of  our 
land  are  taught  to  bow,  and  aspire  at  imitation. 
A  Nelson  is  deified  in  one  place;  a  Pitt  in 
another,  and  a  Fox  in  another.  A  Mansfield 
has  a  niche  in  the  Legal  Temple ;  a  Curran  in 
another,  and  a  Brougham  a  third.  Indeed, 
every  thing  is  presented  to  the  sight,  and 
through  it  to  the  imagination,  to  cultivate  a 
longing  for  immortality,  not  in  the  pure  regions 
of  never-ending  bliss,  but  in  the  memory  of 
man,  itself  to  cease.  To  the  bold  and  adven- 
turous, fortune  hangs  out  all  her  laurels;  the 
path  of  the  peaceful  virtue  is  the  way  of  silence, 
and  the  destructive  conqueror  holds  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame.  Christianity  forbids  seeking* 
these  honours,  or  desiring  for  this  fame,  which 
comes  from  man.  Higher  objects  are  presented 
to  the  grasp  of  the  Christian.  He  is  commanded 
to  seek  not  the  honour  that  cometh  from  the 
world.  Yet,  in  passing  through  this  state  of 
existence,  many  and  powerful  are  the  tempta- 

*  Christianity  does  not  bid  a  man  to  reject  these  honours, 
if  they  come  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  This  mistaking  the  arrival  of  the  honours,  a£  a 
consequence'  of  proper  conduct,  for  the  seeking  of  the 
honours  themselves,  has  produced  much  disquiet  in  the 
^inds  of  the  good. 
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tiotis^  having'  the  tendency  te  lead  kis  uoiid  hi 
tb^  itnpr6per  diannel,  and  to  meke  Mm  eeek  tlie 
appr(>baticm  of  men  raflter  (ten  of  God. 

Aga&i!  the  woiid  bolder  that  «t  is  just  «o 
t&tdtate  inj^es.  Christianity  mldntains^  qidto  a 
(Hfiferent  i^ntimefnt.  "Lcfve  your  eHemi^'^fe 
its  pfecept  "Do  good  to  titem  thfet  d^pit^Afttty 
use  you,"  is  another  of  its  mjunctiens.  I*i  Ae 
world,  duelling  is  fashionable;  for  aKkoHgh 
"aenounced,  in  the  public  press,  as  si  genewd 
practice,  yet,  in  individual  cases,  Ae  dueUifirls 
ineet  with  approbation ;  the  earcuse  being,  tkat 
they  wei^e  obliged,  by  circumstances,  ^  attempt 
to  jfirecipitate  one  another  into  the  presence  <Jf  a 
holy,  good,  and  just  God !  .     j.^ 

"It  h  remarkable,'-  says  Dr.  SpiH^ekn 
(Philosophy  of  Phrenology,  p.  50),  ♦^^that  rfl 
codes,  revealed  or  profane,  with  one  esceptiwa^ 
have  declared  tie  anwr  paitict^  or  love  -of 
country,  a  principal  virtue.  The  Christian  ^oe^- 
trine  alone  acknowledged  no  exdttsi^nary  pa- 
triotism :  it  alone  commands  universd  teve^" 
Herein  we  see  another  point  in  which  Chris- 
tianity differs  from  the  general  opinions  df  man^ 
kind.  And  here  we  meet  with  an  in^pd^Maift 
confirmation  of  the  necessity  of  faith  previotft  to 
attempting  the  performance  of  any  Christian 
duty;  for,  in  order  to  feel  this  universal  love, 
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lai]^  so  simply  and  beautify  io.  llie  pantble 
<^  the  good  Samaritan^  it  is.  iiecessary  that  tb^ 
buBian  nature  be  supreme ;  \i^ere4m}  in  noae  but 
Christians  it  is*  The  necessity  of  this  supre- 
maey  is  eviiieiity  when  w&  eqnsid^.  tb^f  thiS' jbove 
of  country  is  the  result  of  a  mexe.  .a^iimal.  pro- 
pensity, common  not  only  to  mw,  ,but  dog?,  cats, 
and  other,  species  of  animals. 

Again :  in  Christianity  it  is  a  doctrine^  that 
&ther  and  mother,  brother  and  sister^  are  not  1k) 
istand  in  comparison  with  Christ,  And  the  evan- 
geitist  informs  us,  that  when  the  mother  of  Jesu? 
wished  to  S€(e  him,  he  replied,  that  all  who  did 
the  will  of  his  Father,  were  his  mother^  his 
sisters,  and  his  brethren.  This  doctrine  has 
always  sounded  harsh  to  the  ears  of  men.;  but 
when  we  remember,  that  the  love  of  parents, 
dbikireo,  relations,  and  friends,  is  merely  in  its 
erigin  the  result  of  theanimal  nature,  and  is  com** 
jnon  4io  ourselves  and  beasts ;  whereas  the  love  of 
jGod  apd  obedience,  its  effect,  are  the  consequences 
of  tibe  si^remacy  of  the  human nature-^we  see  the 
justness  of  the  connnandi  In  fine,  the  love  of 
the  one  is  to  be  put  aside  when  that  love  in- 
terferes with  the  activity  of  the  higher  feelings. 
Why  do  men  admire  the  conduct  of  Brutus  in 
coademning  his  own  sons?  For  this  subjuga- 
tion* 
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Another  prominent  feature  in  Chrisdamty  is, 
that  he  that  is  the  hnmblest  is  the  greatest*  This 
is  quite  in  conformity  with  the  predominance  of 
the  human  over  the  animal  nature ;  for  the  love 
of  superiority  is  dqfyendent  upon  animal  desires, 
namely,  Love  of  Approbation  and  Self-Esteem; 
whereas,  Humility  originates  in  Benevolence  and 
Veneration,  guided  by  the  intellect.  Who  can 
say,  that  the  feature  referred  to  is  at  all  generally 
recognised  by  mankind  as  a  practical  trulji?  * ' 

Indeed,  a  volume  could  be  filled  with  instkttfees 
in  which  the  precepts  of  the  world  and  goi^l 
are  atTariance.  And  so  diametrical  is  th^d^^o- 
sition,  that  the  God  of  Christianity  assert^,'**  If 
any  man  loVe  the  world,  the  love  of  the  F^fer 
is  not  in  him."     1  John  ii.  15. 

Not  only  is  the  world  opposed,  but  the  devil 
also.  With  respect  to  the  opposition'  hence 
arising,  this  is  known,  that  it  is  gre^t.  And 
however  much  the  songs  of  poets,  the  sco%  of 
the  vulgar,  and  the  moderating  and  temporaliz- 
ing  doctrines  and  dignified  sneers  of  philosophers, 
may  have  had  the  tendency  to  strip  this  enemy 
of  man  of  his  horrible  character,  and  thereby  to 
blind  men  to  his  nature,  the  Christian  holds  it  as 
an  undeniable  truth,  because  the  Ood  whom  be 
loves  says  so,  that  this  being,  as  a  roaring  lion, 
goes  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.     The 
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devil  is  continually  on  the  watch-rhe  knows 
every  one's  weak  point — tries  one  scheme  and 
then  another  to  seduce  the  Christian,.  ,At  .oj>e 
time,  he  uses  poverty  and  its  unpleasant  atten- 
dants; at  another^  presmnption;  and  when  he 
finds  them  to  fail,  has  recourse  to  parosperity  and 
all  its  blandishments.  This  is  the  serieii  of  trials 
to  whiQh  he  had  recourse  in  tempting  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Christian's  great  Exemplar?  in  .^e 
wilderness.  It  would  be  inconsisteirt.with  the 
linaits  of  this  dissertation  to  be  more  minpte ; 
and  we  may  close  by  rema;:ki^g»  that  t^Q^g)l  ^ 
enemy  to  all  mankind,  he  is  peculiarly  so,^  the 
Christian,  often  transforming  himself  into  ^n 
apgel  of  light,  to  lead,  the  follower  of  the  Lanib 
from  the  fold  of  God.  .  , 

Such  are  the  enemies  with  which  the  (^hxistian 
has  to  cope.  It  now  remains  to  be  sh^wn,  that 
the  MEANS,  AJPPOiNT£x>  FOR  DEFENCK^  are  §uch 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful resistance. 

It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  the  Christian's 
life  is  a  fight :  in  conformity  with  this  he  is  said 
"  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith."  How,  then, 
13  he  enabled  to  maintain  this  combat  ?  It  has 
been  proved,  that  man  is  a  creature  of  necessity, 
and  that  this  necessity,  naturally,  is  towards  evil. 
It  has  also  been  proved,  that  when  a  believer  of 
E  3 
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tbe  gospel,  his  faculties  are  dkeoted  into  a 
Ai1k9tnt  chftnne) ;  Imt  tkat  he  is  sdll  the  ssame 
v^tk^  cbameH^f  as  b^  was  befol^.  He  is  unable 
0^  k&nstitf'to  do  ftwy  Aitig  good  as  fon»erly; 
Fert^'thotigh  *«  loves  good  and  Oo4  yet,  withowt 
aisldkitafide  ffoih  abote,  so  Bttmg  is  the  tendency 
of  ttie  ahiriial  desires,  that,  though  to  wifl  is 
{3r6sent  wilk  him,  to  perform  he  finds  is  n#it 
Btit,  accoi^ng  to  the  prindplee  of  Phrenokgy, 
as  regarding  necessity,  as  long  ait  the  loi^  of 
God  IS  die  predominating  motire,  bo  long  liiust 
the  Chtiitiftn^  as  fear  as  he  knows  ity  "waik  in  tiie 
path  of  duty ;  for  *^  the  love  of  God  &mstraineA 
tis  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  a»d  t» 
wklk  soberly,  righteously,  atid  godly  in  tins 
present  evil  world.**  Hence  the  necessity  of 
being  stedfast  in  feith,  fey  which  dite  love  is  con- 
tinually kept  before  the  mind;  and  Jienoe  the 
ftwMrible  beauty  of  the  doctrine  of  the  aposde 
Pittl,  «  Thou  standest  by  faith,"  (Rom.  xL  20), 
and  of  the  duty  of  living  "  by  faith/' 

The  love  of  God  is,  thereforoj  the  moving 
spring  in  the  machinery  of  the  movements  of  the 
Christianas  life.  From  the  influence,  faowevet, 
of  dampening  unbelief,  and  the  enervating 
oppressiveness  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  WKyrld, 
in  which  the  lover  of  God  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
obliged  to  mov6,  this  spring  is  liable  to  want  of 
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force  and  due  vigoitF.  Vhw,  theU)  may  Us  tone 
be  preserved?  It  mayruiMi:  how  is  its  poUgh 
to  be  kept  mitaniished  ?  Or  if  tarais^d)  t<^.  be 
restored?  Tbese  qu^tip^s  are  now  tx^,  be 
aaswered ;  and  in  answering  them,  aja  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  of  showing  soane  stril^ng^qco^d- 
anees  b^ween  Phcenology  sind  Christianity, 
^nee,  in  the  means  employed,  we  shall  Aod  the 
fellies  demonstrated  by  tke  former  science 
eontinnally  appealed  to» 

These  means  may  be  reduced  under  four 
h^ads:  precepts^  example^  rewardsy  and  ptmish- 
mmt$i  i^B  first,  deriving  their  authority  in 
gsuidittg  the  Christian  from  Benevolence,  and 
^proved  of  by  the  intellectual  faculties;  the 
second  appealing  to  Imitation;  and  the  third  to 
Hope,  Cautiousness^  and  Love  of  Approbation. 
Witii  regpect  to  the  precepts ;  "  All  Scripture," 
the  Christian  is  taught,  *<is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  ookrection,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness." It  is  thence  that  he  draws  his  rules  of 
eondttct.  One  prominent  precept  is,  the  loving 
of  those  who  show  their  love  to  God  by  obeying 
his  x^onmiands:  "By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another/'  This  leads  the  Christian  to  seek  out 
tbose^  who  evidence  by  their  obedience  to  the 
ordinances  that  Christ  has.  appointed,  and  by  a 
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pkiofi^iou  of  faith  in  his  name»  their  love  to 
£(iflQu  His  Benevolence  is  delighted  in  cob- 
tepiplating  them  as  being  sharers  together  with 
hino^lf  in  the  Saviour's  love*  ^is  Adhesive- 
n3$^,  seizes  them  as  objects  of  attachment,  and, 
urged  on  by  this  faculty,  he  delights  in  meeting 
with  them  ,npon  every  favourable  opportunity* 
Thus  meeting)  they  f(»'m  a  Christian  as0enibl7; 
and  after  attending  to  the  precepts  given  for  the 
regulation  of  themselves,  they  become  a  Chris** 
tian  chuvch,  and  meet  together  on  the  first  day  of 
the  we^  for  breaking,  of  broad  (or  die  Lord's 
supper),  for  prayers,  and  other  ordinances,  i^** 
pointed  by  Christ  to  b^  observed  by  his  disoipke. 
They  da  not  ^^  forsake. tlie  assembling  of  themn 
selves  together  and  exhocting  one  another." 
Andi  in  obeying  these  precepts,  the  Christmn's 
faith,  and  consequently  his  means  of  resistinpf 
temptation,  become  strengthened.  Th€  &culties 
of  his  mind  become  more  habituated  to  the 
proper  but  new  channel  in  which  they  run;  and 
the  determination  of  purpose  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  is  holy  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God> 
acquired  by  this  communion  of  soul,  is  astonish-^ 
ing,  and  is  dependent  upon  a  fixed  principle  of 
Phrenology — that  the  faculties  are  strengthened 
by  exercise.  The  faculty  of  Veneration  finds 
daily  more  ease  in  running  in  its  proper  channel : 
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the  Christian  traced  the  featuires  of  his  God  1q 
every  thing;  indeed,  he  reads  his  feather's  name 
written  on  all  creation.  His  Binevcrietice  be- 
comes more  active  from  an  increased  discotery 
et  the  love  of  Christ,  and  from  <he  saered'lnfln- 
ence  of  the  love  of  the  brotherhood ;  and  Ae 
instructions  and  exhortations  r^ceiv^d  in  th6 
church  are  such,  that  he  is  built  up  in  bis  most 
holy  fiuth,  and  grows  in  the  knowledge  knd  love 
of  God.  Daily  he  obtains  fiiesh  victories  over 
his  enemy,  and  finds,  that  the  attempt  '^  to  k^ep 
wider  Imwhok  body,"  and  to' bring  ii  more  and 
more  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  Chrii^  be-- 
comes  continually  more  easy.  Fresh  discoveries 
are  made  every  d»y  of  need  of  ^vine  tesistanee  \ 
of  pardon  for  sins ;  and,  in  the  contempilition  of 
die  fulness  <^  Christ,  the  soul  feete  all  ks  Joy  t6 
exist,  aiid  its  possessor  rejoices  evermore,  on 
finding,^ that  where  sin  hath  abounded,  grace 
doth  n!%oh  more  abound.  His  Benevolence  is 
necessarily'exciled  more  and  more ;  an  enlarged 
desire  to  live  to  die  glory  of  God  is  produced  in 
the  mind,  aiid  the  soul  increases  in  the  abhor- 
rence of  what  is  evil,  and  in  the  love  of  what  is 
good. 

And,  in  addition,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the 
tie  upon  which  the  mutual  love  of  Christians  is 
founded,  is  one  which  depends  on  the  moral 
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M^N grmvKV'fi ;  U  10  that  of  loving  dieir  Saviom^ 
Xbis  $nA«i  qlijeet  is  common  to  all,  a  posseasiou 
]^ef3iU|iir  t0  j^one ;  and  hence*  no  one  can  diir 
tfHSf^i  hU  fellow^Chri^tian  as  inferior  to  hinu 
W^^9^a%  bad.  the  tie  been  foanded  upon  rioheei 
fft^ijmy  other  extrinsic  circumstance^  then,  it  is 
efid^ty  the  rich  or  the  noble,  or  the  poor  or  the 
ig^ble>  could  not  have  met;  and  thus  the  proud 
and  vain  distinctions  of  society  would  have  beeoa 
fj^r  evjer  kept  up.  B^t  Cluistianity  regards  aU 
men  as  equal;  and  hence»  by  its  motives  and  pre- 
OfpJB^, cultivates  the  faculties  constituting  the 
human  na^ture ;  faculties  recognising  n»aakind  as 
^thren>  s^iad  as  objects  worthy  of  love.  Hot 
only.are  the  xn(ff9l  s^ntimcBtSt  but  the  inteUeer 
j^al  facnltieSjiof  the  Christiaii  cultivated.  Reason 
is  his;  and  the  Christian  is  exhorted  to  give  to 
^irery  one  who  asks,  a  r€a,sa»  of  the  hope  that  is 
in  him;  and  Paul  Q:diorts  Titus  to  use  sound 
<^eech  (or,  as  the  original  mean%  sound  reastm)^ 
that  he  who  is  of  the  contrary  part  nu^  be 
ashamed. 

.  The  Christian  stores  his  mind  well  wkh  the 
W(Hrd  of  God^  which  he  finds  to  be  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  by  the  aid  of  which  alone  he  is  able 
to  withstand  his  enemies.  He  grows  daily  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  his  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Chqst;  and  the  effect  of  sych 
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knowledge  is,  that  be  lives  not  td  bimselfy&iit  lo 
God's  glory •  And  should  he  happen  to  fall -'into 
any  open  sin,  his  brethren  are  at  hand  to  dielt?^ 
bim  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  In  tbis  matttiJ 
support  we  see  ibe  principles  of  Our  nalfui^ 
acted  upon ;  we  behold  that  the  effects  intended 
to  be  produced  by  this  communion  of  s{Hrit  are 
such  as,  according  to  this  natuiie,  nkust  be.  But 
this  harmony  between  the  preceptive  part  of 
Christianity  and  our  mental  constitution,  as 
established  by  Phrenol(^,  will  be  more  fully 
aeen  upon  a  particular  examination  of  the  indi* 
vidual  precepts  of  Christianity ;  inasmuch  as  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  faculties,  demosistrated  by 
the  above  science  to  exist  as  primitive  faculties, 
have  precepts  given  for  their  proper  directicm, 
their  existence  being  thus  indirectly  recognised 
by  the  Author  of  the  Christian  system.  In  this 
system  we  are  taught,  '^not  to  look  upon  women 
to  lust  after  them."  This  preceptive  command 
teems  with  Benevolence;  and,  if  attended  to, 
the  eye  of  modesty,  and  the  heart  of  the  feeling, 
would  not  be  hurt  by  the  sight  of  those  poor 
creatures,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  who  parade 
our  principal  streets  at  noon-day.  But  Chris- 
tianity has  a  positive,  as  well  as  negative  precept 
regarding  the  exercise  of  this  foculty :  "  Love 
your  wives,''  holds  a  place  among  its  dicta ;  and 
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tlie  apostle  Paul  commands^  ^^  Let  the  husbimd 
c«9der  to  the  wife  due  benevokncey  and  likewise 
al^Q>  the  wife^t^  the  husband.'*  1  Cor.  vu.  3L 
The  dbastity  of  e&pression^  or  the  natural  jugtioe 
of^;tbeiX>]iimaiid,  it  is  difficult  U>  $ay  wMdi  to 
^dtnitetbe  more.  And  the  same  apostte  gires 
aniotber  preeeptiye  connpaud,  "  But  if  they  caii»- 
not  eontaiii,  let  them  marry ;  for  it  is  better,  to 
marry  ihsMEi  to  bum:"  and  this  is  given  on  the 
^Mconuit,  that  «  erery  man  hath  his  proper  gift  of 
God>  <me^  after  tliis  manner,  and  another  af&eir 
tiiat^"  1  CSorw  vii,  7,  9.  The  apostle  thus  te^og* 
Qises  th^faaty  demonstrated  by  Phrenology,  thl^ 
^me aneinhaitre  the  faculty  of  Amativeness  more 
powerful  thaja  others^  and  gives  advice  to  them 
^Us  endowed^  so  suited  to  their  condition,,  and 
do  miniiite  as  regarding  their  happiness,  Umt  that 
mind'  nxuat  be  but  very  partially  enlightened, 
who  eauDOt  see  in  all  this  the  wisdom  of  a 
ktad  God,  providing  for  the  oomfort  of  His 
creatures* 

The  faculty  of  the  Love  of  Children  or  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness  is  directed  by  Christiamty 
into  proper  <^hannels.  ^^  And.  ye  fiithers,  pm^ 
v»kB  not  your  children  to  wrath;  but  bring 
theon  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord/'  Ephes.  vi.  4^  The  discipline  which 
paiyents  are  to  use  towards  their  children   is 
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abimdantly  pointed  ant  in  the  Proverbs*  ^^Cw^ 
red  thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee  reM ;  y^ 
he  shall  give  delight  unto  thy  sottl/'  -  Cbapi 
xsix.  17.  ^Chasten  thy  son  white  ^^^ore  ib 
hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  htar  cryitig)^ 
xix.  18.  ^^He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateliit'lds 
son ;  but  he  that  loveth  him  olmstenedt  betttnesv'' 
xiii.  24.  And  this  and  ot^er  daties  towatd» 
children  are  urged  upon  parents  by  the  gracioaa 
promises,  <<  Train  up  a  child  in  Hxb  way  h% 
should  go^  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  nottlepart 
from  it,"  and  "  He  shall  give  thee  r^st;  ^ea,^h& 
shall  give  delight  to  thy  soul ;''  whereas^  on  4&e 
want  of  attention,  the  following  evil^arisas,  ^A 
child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother"^ 
shame. '^  And  we  are  taught,  moreover^  "^He 
that  careth  not  for  his  oicn,  efiipeeidly  tiiose  of 
his  own  house,  hath  denied  the  feiA^  and  ^  is 
wofse  than  an  iniidel.''  And  those  petsons,  who 
go  about  as  busy  bodies,  tatlers,  are  pointedly 
condemned,  and  commanded  to  stop  at  home,  mvi 
mind  the  affairs  bf  tiieir  oum  house. 

These  faculties  and  Adhesiveness  are,  as  the 
Phrenologist  knows,  and  as  the  oi^er  reader  wili 
perceive,  from  what  has  been  said,  engaged  in 
concerns  principally  domestia  They  ave  the 
links  which  tie  the  hearts  of  a  family  togedieri 
To  prevent,  however,  these  Hnks  being  dfdwn 
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tM^Hfjkt,  and  iktvAy  weaienag  the  lacemlkm 
arinch  mtagte  takm  jAam  at  dealh  ezoesnvely 
radenty  ChrisiaMnty  adds,  "^He  diat  Icnreth 
telwr  or  Biotheiv  wife  or  children,  more  than 
tit%  k  Bit  woartky  of  m&''  The  Sariour  is 
nieaied  Co.  TIhb  sapreme  object  keeps  all 
odieio  ia  liieir  proper  place;  and  wben  it  is 
tonmabered  l^iat  Jesus  Gbidflt  caa  never  cease 
to  Iwitti  oiyedt  of  atlaebment,  since  neither  life 
nor  death,  things  present  nor  things  to  come,  can 
S6fM0ate  the  Christian  firom  the  love  of  his  Lord ; 
hbw  reasonable  is  it,  that  tbe  strongest  energies 
of wAdhesiv«ness  should  run  out  in  that  quarter  ? 
*nie  intelleotual  faculties  and  Moral  Sentinseats 
mil  gita  to  their  fellow,  thus  journeying,  ihm 
tSffpHfving  smile,  thdr  streD^dxenii^  sup|iort. 
The  one  dass,  seeinf^  the  propriety;  the  other, 
feeliag  the  pleasantness  of  thb  direction. 

Chnstianitjr  guides  Combativeness  into  the 
proper  channel  by  dictatii^,  <^  Contend  ear- 
nestly hi  the  fidth  once  delirered  to  the  saints:" 
«« Fight  the  good  fight  of  £uth/' 

It.  potnis  out  the  proper  course  to  Deistrae- 
tiwanaes)  wben  saying  ^<  Be  ai%ry  and  sia 
not ;"  and  the  existence  of  a  natural  di^ositioni 
leading  to  anger,  is  acknowledged  by  Jesaa 
Christ,  when  he  forbids  any  one  to  be  ai^pry 
with  his  brother  <<  without  cause."    We  see 
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himsetf  angry  agaia«t  tlie  Scribes  and  PkgciaMg 
for  tbeir  bypocrifiy,  styling  tbem  <^  vipeia;"  iui^ 
nnder  the  inflafiiQce  of  this  faeolty^  gmided  and 
incited  by  a  zeal  for  God  acoordiag  to  knuds^ 
ledge,  the  Son  of  man  drore  the  8etle»  and 
buy^S  inrith  a  thong  of  eords  o«it  of  the  tamfk^ 
overturning,  at  the  saooie  tune^  the  tables  of  die 
money-changers,  and  stsiting^  in  the  justifioiftiimof 
his  conduct,  that  they  made  his  <^  Father's  house 
a  den  of  tfaieve&" 

Acqaisitireness  is  guided  by  Ghristianily;) 
which,  though  condemning  the  laddng  haste,  to 
be  lieh,  and  eommanding  ^^  Lay  not  wp  lor  y0u> 
sehes  treasures  on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust 
do  corrupt,  and  thieves  break  through  and 
steal,"  does  not  leave  the  fjEieulty  without  a  dute^ 
tmi,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  of  its  diseqfdes  to 
^^Lay  up  treasures  in  beaven,  vrbeite  neitber 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  and  steaL"  At  the  same 
time,  Christianity  does  not  tell  its  followers^  to 
neglect  their  worldly  concerns;  no,  but  says, 
<<Be  not  slothful  in  business;  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord."  Let  the  sd^dar  oompare 
this  beautiful  balancing  of  directions,  with  die 
d»ections  which  jdiihwophers  have  given  to  this 
faculty.  Some,  he  will  know,  taught  their  fol- 
lowers to  deq>ise  woridly  honours  and  riches, 
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mtkolit  groing*  to  tbe  faculty  demonstrated  by 
Phrenology  to  exist,  any  other  direction ;  thus 
showing  their  ignorance  of  its  existence:  whereas 
tbd '  Bible,  'pointing  out  its  channel,  and  con- 
demning its  improper  emplojonent,  recognises 
both  the  faculty  and  its  liability  to  mis-direction ; 
another  coincidence  between  Phrenology  and 
C%fffet!ianity« 

■Sscretiveness,  another  primitive  faculty,  has 
its  proper  course  pointed  out  when  Christianity 
teaches  its  followers  to  be  "  cunning  as  serpents, 
but  harmless  as  doves." 

*  Sei&esteem  is  recognised  by  the  dignified 
diameter  which  the  Christian  is  represented  as 
possessing.  He  is  a  son  of  Godj  an  heir  of 
glory;  he  has  a  crown;  a  priesthood;  is  the 
temple  of  the  living  God;  and  the  apostle 
appeals  to  this  faculty  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
vifice  the  Corinthians  of  their  wickedness,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  being  aware  of  fornieation. 
**  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  members 
of  Christ  ?  Shall  I  then  take  the  members  of 
Christ,  and  make  them  the  members  of  a  har- 
lot ?  By  no  means.  What?  know  ye  not  that 
your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not 
your  own  ?"  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  19. 

Love    of    Approbation,    another    primitive 
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faeulty,  is  recognised  by  Chriatianity.  Tker» 
is  an  injunction^  '^Strive  that  ye  mayesuxifl 
and  the  Corinthian  believers  were  told,  to 
«^  desire  earnestly  the  best  gifts  f  and  ofi  stiill^ 
bigher  directions  of  this  faculty .  mention  HfiSl 
presently  be  made. 

Paul,  moreover,  speaking  of  the,  prospecit  of 
being  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  obserH^y 
^<  And  for  tjiis  reason,  we  make  itthe  bei^  of 
our  ambition,  that  whether  we  be  preswt  or 
absent^  we  may  be  acceptable  unto  Him/'  8 
Cor,  V.  10.  .        ! 

Firmness  is  recognised  when  the  Christian^is 
told  to  '^remain  stedfa^t  in. the.  faith ;"  to  ^boM 
^t  tbat  which  i$  good." 

Thns  we  see,  that  every  animal  propenrity, 
(for  regarding  the  few  not  noticed,  appUcatioAS 
from  Scripture  might  be  taken),  for  the  demion- 
stration  of  the  existence  of  which  Phrenol<^y  h^s 
been  so  much  abused,  has,  in  the  Scriptures,  a 
direction  given. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  other  faculties. 
Benevolence  has  the  highest  directions.  The 
Christian  is  taught  to  do  good  unto  all  men  ;  to 
giv;e  o&nce  to  none«  He  is  taught  to  love  his 
neighbours  as  himself*  And  his  doing  good  is 
not  confined  to  temporal  things,  but  extends  to 
eternal  objects.     His  desire  to  do  good  has  its 
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l^glieBl  <UBecti<Na  m  the  wkb  of,  aad  usnig  tbe 
la^aofl  iofi  the  Ovation  of  men. 
n  Thi«  preceptive  pcirt  of  the  Chiutian  sy^^em 
oatoot  be  left  withoiftt  a  nansak  bekig  made  on 
die  way  in  whioh  knowledge  is  oommnBicated 
in  tbe  word  of  God.  Any  one  reading*  the 
BiUe  afith  attention,  will  perceive  tbabcompa- 
i99«a  and  parables  ajne  the  most  eommon  forms 
of  inatruetion*  News  it  is  a  fiu^t  established  by 
Phvewdqgy^  that  the  fusnlty  of  eomparisfm  is 
one  Willi  which  men  are  most  abnndmitly 
endowed;  indeed,  if  aay  &culty  predominates  in 
the  mental  constitution,  it  is  this*  And  in  the 
mcdes  of  instructi^m  adopted  in  the  Bible  we  see 
so  striking  a  coincidence,  the  paraboUeal  and  tbe 
Uke,  beti^  these  which  abound,  and  which  are 
ike  poroper  food  of  this  fiwculty;  a  circumfitaBoe 
that  cannot  be  attributed  to  chance,  but  must  be 
ascribed  to  this,  that  the  Author  of  theChristim 
^fstem  is  one  intimately  aeqoainted  wilk  oar 
frames.  These  comparisons  too  fo^  taken,  ifrom 
nature,  not  from  art  They  are  diia^^  .from 
objects  known  to  all :  the  sun,  the  moo»^  tiie 
stars,  the  beasts,  the  winds,  the  lightsAnga, 
objects  seen  by  all  Thus  nature  is  the  hand** 
maideiQ^  of  grace,  and  is  made  to  reflect  on  •llie 
Wely  face  of  her  sister  her  own  brilliant  lights. 
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In  general,  it  may  be  remailced  4>f  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  that  tfaey  are  <^  tlie  widefifl 
ejttent,  embrading  every  ^veMty  of  Mi^aai^icler^ 
and  persons  in  every  6ifaati^)r;-^theridiy^'th«r 
poor,  the  ignorant,  &e  learned,  the  ^oible»  the 
ignoUe.  The  system  being'  c£  siiek  gteneriik 
application,  and  pretending,- as  it  ddes,  to  ^ome 
fvaax  the  Crealor  of  all,  it  fi^ows  aB^a  ii^oessary 
consequence,  that  its  precepts  mmst  be  so  suited  0^ 
all,  tfaatn<me  can  putan  unjust  interpret^ion  upeil 
them.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  ia  an  importaiit 
inquiry  t  what  suits  one  ndnd  i&ftot^apted  to 
another.  Christianity,  in  all  the  dignity  of 
being  a  revelation  from  heaven,  commandb  the 
proudest,  the  noblest,  the  wisest,  the  mightiest, 
to  bow  down  as  little  children,  and  receive,  with 
the  way-fi»ring  man,  in  the  spirit  of  child-^like 
humility,  jts  instructions.  If  a  system  ^  imK 
eomeii«om  God,  this  would  be  presumption ;  but 
so  ordering  all  to  be  abased,  testifies  to  its  divtile 
otighi,  and  immediately  points  out  a  distindion 
between  it  and  all  the  systems  of  philosophy, 
the  teachers  of  which  had  one  set  of  doctrines 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor ;  and  by 
requiring  sH  to  hear  as  little  children,  who 
believe  all  that  they  hear,  the  difference  of  deei* 
sion  aridng  from  different  constitution  of  mind  is 
^et  aside. 
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Bbvugf  thai  eonsidtrad  ^19  rtiem  of  eaabKng 
tkt  Caiciitiati  «#  reftiiSt  ^  triak  taiHbii^  he  will 
be  exposed  in  pamiig  Ifainov^h  the  werM,  die 
next  wfll  be  pointed  out 

One  of  the  mett  potip<erful  meam  <rf  stirthig 
op  men  [to  nm  ia  the  career  of  dnty,  is  Ae 
oeltiiig  an  example,  Loek  at  NapeleiHi  at^^ 
Bridge  of  Lodi ;  Alexander  at  the  eity  of  Tjrre. 
Exattiple  appeals  to  our  Imitatfon^  Self-eeteem, 
and  to .  Love  of  Approbation,  whidi  faenkies 
exdte  the  dedre  of  doing  what  has  been  deiie. 
It  seems  natural  to  expect  that  the  God  of-enr 
natnre  would  not,  in  a  system  cOTojag  froiii  hitti, 
let  this  powerful  moti^  to  action  be  didregaird^ 
No;  the  Christian  has  a  glorious  example,  lead- 
ing him  to  ^m  at  perfection.  He  sees  m  Jesos 
Christ  his  originsd,  and  all  that  he  strides  le^tiO'be 
made  like  Him.  He  beholds  Him  as  the'Oaip- 
tain  of  his  salvation,  made  perfect  though  saffer- 
ings.  He  holds  the  world  as  a  theatre  of  war 
(carried  on,  indeed,  on  his  part,  with  weapons 
of  peace),  on  which  are  unfurled  the  banner  of 
Him  he  loves,  and  the  flag  of  the  evil  one. 
Taking  his  jdace  under  the  former,  he  is  com 
forted  by  the  promise,  that  through  Him  he  will 
be  more  than  conqueror;  and  beholds  his  own 
victory  in  that  of  his  leader.  Yes ;  lQokia§p  Ibr- 
ward  by  Hope  to  a  future  day,  the  Christian 
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b«b«Ms  i«  liirelgr  poi:tnHtefe.  like  triiiwiyhii  <^.  his 
Ltrd;  he  9m&  the  «ii4iMe8.<if  Ub  Kinf  foUMTv 
i^g  «8  eaptires;  experieiices  the  sWMioetB  «f 
the  odours  of  his  Priest's  Avoutim  Bu>o»r* 
views  the  taumpbal  entry  efUs.Oaptem  iatothe 
henvenly  Jemsalem ;  beholds  the  gales  of  .Ziosi 
$fien;  heais  the  resouiHUng  and  gkrmus  qne»- 
tiom  «<  Who  IS  the  King  of  Olory  ?"  And  yw 
m  the  choral  ceplyt  with  laimDianible  spiiill, 
^'Tbe  LoED  strottg  and  m^hty^  the  Lou) 
rmt^ty  ia  bettk.  Lift  up  yout  heads,  O  ye 
gaUB;  even  iift  them  i^p,  ye  everlastiiig  doom; 
imd  ikt  King  of  Glory  shall  come  io."  Pflahn 
nw.  8>  9.  Xbus  the  «Lpo8tle  felt^  2  Coc  li.  14. 
The  rewMiiBtng  means  recognised  ia  the  word 
id  Godt  as  enaUtng  the  Christian  to  resist  teaiq>* 
itltiiBn,  and  to  orereome  the  many  and  poareifiBil 
aaemiea  with  If hom  lieJbasito  contend,  eonsists 
-oCvev^xda  .aad.  pmidimMiis. 

*  Jh»,  Vftimwg  to  be  sttanliei  to  this  ionpovtiAVtkis 
grand,  this  too  often  ignorantly  quoted  phrase,  will  be 
understood  by  the  reader  if  he  will  undertake  the  delight- 
tal  duty  of  inT«stigating  the  sense  in  which  blood  is  osed 
tfarsag^ut^the  Scriptufes;  te  aid  him  in  this,  it  will  be 
ic«U  to  excaiiine  the  fig^raMre  meaning  pf  water  and  wine 
as  used  in  the  Scriptures.  For  the  figurative  meaning  of 
water,  see  number  viii.  of  the  Christian  Physician  and 
AatiuN^ogical  Magazine,  published  by  £.  Palmer,  16, 
Pataraoster  Row. 
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In  a  human  government  it  is  impossible  *  to 
give  virtue  a  positive  reward.  Vice,  it  is  tra^ 
may  be  punished ;  and  punishment*  is  the  on]y 
sanction,  a  powerful  one  indeed,  possessed  by  an 
earthly  government  Individuals  may  be  re- 
warded; but  the  ribbon  and  the  star  await  owly 
a  few.  For  whence  are  rewards  to  come  bnttt 
from  a  tax  upon  the  community  ?  and  wli^eie 
the  means  to  bestow  a  premium  on  et^ry  oae 
who  abstains  from  murder,  theft,  and  other  mis- 
deeds ?  But  the  faculties  recognise,  as  the  ©od 
fitted  for  adoration,  a  Being  iri  whom  Omiii|>Q^ 
tence  is  a  prominent  feature.  They  acknow* 
ledge  that  in  Him  there  exists  a  power  to  reward 
ail.  In  his  very  attribute  of  Omnipotence,  tibey 
behold  an  exhaustless  treasury  to  empiloy  in 
rewarding  those  who  do  well,  and  in  punishing 
them  who  do  ill.  In  the  Christian  system  Olid 
is  represented  as  dispensing  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  these  are  so  many  motives  appealing 
to  Love  of  Approbation,  Acquisitiveness,  Cauti- 

*  Punishment  governs  all  mankind  ;  punishment  alone 
preserves  them ;  punishment  wakes,  while  tlieir  guards  are 
asleep.  The  wise  consider  punishment  as  the  perfection  of 
justice.  Punishment  is  an  active  ruler;  he  is  true  maiiagte 
of  public  affairs ;  he  is  the  dispenser  of  laws,  and  wise  men 
caU  him  the  sponsor  of  all  the  four  orders  for  the  dischaige 
of  their  several  duties.— On  the  Military  Clots,  Institutes 
of  Menu,  Vol.  iii.  p.  243. 
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oiisneis,  and  Hope^  fecultiea  eidsteatin  our  nature. 
To  the  first  three  the  glorious  prospect  held  forth 
in  the  Bible  appeals  with  a  mighty  energy; 
while  the  dbznal  futurities  that  await  those  who 
disobey  the  commands  of  God  appeal  to  the  last 
meationed  faculty  with  a  peculiar  force.  And  to 
point  out  the  nature  of  the  former  prospects, 
images  the  most  glorious  are  employed ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  show  the  terrors  of  the 
other  condition,  the  most  dreadful  similitudes  are 
used.  Indeed,  to  exliibit  the  happiness  of  the 
good»  every  thing  lovely,  beauteous,  and  grand 
in  nature  and  art  is  collected ;  and  to  show  the 
9usery  of  the  bad,  every  object  the  most  horrible, 
terrific,  and  unpleasant  is  presented. 

These  means,  recognised  in  the  Christian 
system  as  necessary  for  the  effectual  aid  of  man, 
imply  an  excessive  weakness  on  the  part  of  him 
by  whom  th^y  axe  needed.  Indeed,  this  pecu- 
liar state  of  human  nature,  proved  by  phrenology 
in  demonstrating  that  man  is  of  necessity  evil,  is 
one  which  Christianity  most  boldly  avers,  but 
against  which  all  philosophy  but  phrenology 
rises  in  opposition.  Indeed,  this  humiliation  of 
human  nature  philosophers  have  ever  held  to  be 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  what  is  good ;  and 
they,  in  their  wisdom,  have  thought  fit  to  adopt 
another  plan;  and  have,  in  their  pretended 
F  2 
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anxi^  for  ttit  inteifests  of  .mankind;  talked 
loddly  abotft  the  digwJty  of  human  nature.  It 
18  a  ddightfbl  thing*  to  see  that  phrenological 
seienee  testSfies  to  the  accuracy  of  Christianity : 
ifi  testifying,  that  while  thefre  is  a  dignity  in  the 
eonstittttioft  of  liie  human  being,  as  compared 
with  the  constitution  of  other  animals,  it  at  tire 
stmietSme  maintains;  that  litose  parts  of  man's 
eomtitution  in  idiich  hfe  lA  common  teifli  the 
brutes,  have  gained  a  lametitafcle  preponderance 
over  those  which,  tf  preponderating,  would  ni^e 
him  dignified  by  making  him  to  be  X  istAN, 
Ma*n  is  a  dignified  being,  but  man  is  nndigbified 
because  he  is  not  matt.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter 
continually  pressed  home  on  the  Qirlfetl^'^s 
mind,  that  he  is  weak :  and  on  this  accotmthe  is 
toM  to  flee  from  temptatioii.  He  bfegs(  6f  <S6d  to 
"lead  him  not  iiito  temptation;*'  and  is  tanght, 
that  **a8  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  bf  itself, 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine,**  rio  mOte  can  he, 
except  he  abide  in  Christ.  Indeed,  witiiOut 
continual  feith  in  Christ,  he  can  do  notliing,  so 
stiv>ng  is  the  evil  tendency  of  his  nature ;  and 
though  the  apostle  could  do  all  things,  as  he 
himself  says,  yet  it  was  "Arongh  Christ  that 
strengtiiened  him/' 

TTius  the  means,  which  Christianity  proffers 
as  such  as  will  enable  the  Christian  to  come  off 
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more  than  a  conqueror,  have  passed  in  review ; 
and  the  coincidences  which  have  been  pointed 
out  between  them  and  the  faculties  on  which 
they  act,  existing  in  the  mind,  are  ao  numeroiis 
as  to  lead  to  the  conviction,  that  both  Chris- 
tianity and  man's  self  are  the  work  of  the  (same 
author. 

That  this  conclusion  is  just,  and  that  the 
means  are  efficacious  to  the  end,,  will  be  more 
fully  established  by  contrasting  these  means  with 
those  of  philosophy;  and^  secondly,  by  some 
examples  of  their  efficacy.  The  philosopher 
subdues  hb  meaner  passions  by  the  power  of  rea* 
son;  of  this  notice  has  been  taken*  His  self- 
esteem  is  his  chief  defence  against  enormiti/es  of 
every  kind;  and,  though  he  pretends  to  despise 
the  approbation  of  his  fellow*men,  it  is  for  tihis 
in  a  great  measure,  that  he  is  outwardly  moral. 
He  adores  himself,  a  more  corrupted  object  of 
worship  than  the  stocks  and  stones  before  which 
the  savage  bows.  These  two  faculties,  combined 
with  his  Moral  Sentiments  and  his  Intellect, 
have  to  resist  the  impetuous  torrent  of  bis 
animal  propensities.    A  weak  barrier  indeed  ! 

This  method  of  inducing  morality  is  one 
which  man  has  devised;  and  which,  like  all 
other  human  institutions,  must,  from  its  very 
nature,  be  confined  to  a  few;  because  by, few  the 
opportunities  of  the  philosopher  are]  possessed. 
f3 
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What  most  become  of  the  poor,  the  ignowtity  the 
hnurd-woridog  eiase  of  society  ?  How  mnst  thej 
8«b}ngatc  their  passions  ?  They  hare  no  piiihH- 
fHiphy»  no  l«(igmge%.  no  sciemcesf  no  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  the  fine  artKi  Some  other  plam 
most  be  for  them.  Ckristiamty  snits  dieir  case ; 
and  prodHces  in  them  a  higher  morality  than  dial; 
poascflsed  by  any  {Ailosopher*  It  is  by  the 
beitaf  «f  a  testtMcony,  vikiA  is  attended  with  a 
loire.of  God  as  ks  eenseqiience«  This  is  the 
foundation^  real  moraUty ;  and^  when  we  review 
the  commencement  of  a  holy  life»  and  the  meaas 
for  ks  snoeassful  pneeestiDSy  as  exhibited  in 
Clmstlanity,  and  oensider  the  source  of  philoeo^ 
phicai  morality  together  with  its  effect^  we  see 
how  the  apostle  might  well  adc,  <^  Hath  not  God 
showB  the  wisdom  of  this  ymid  to  be  fbolialn 
nesB  ?"  Indeed,  contrast  the  means  of  defence 
bahmging  to  the  philosopher  with  that  of  which 
the  Christian  can  boastt  Weigh  the  relatiTe 
pewers  of  the  coat  of  mail,  formed  by  Selfi- 
esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation^  in  which  the 
the  philosopher  is  incased,  and  of  the  ^  breasi^ 
plate  of  faith  and  love,''  and  of  die  ^<  helmet,  the 
hope  of  salvation."  Estimate  the  resisting 
influence  of  the  sayings  of  antiquity  with,  the 
word  of  Cvod,  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit/'  Con-* 
sider  whether  it  is  better  to  have  the  armour  of 
philosophy,  or  "  the  whole  armour  of  God,"  in 
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nrder  to  ^  be  able  lo  witlistaiid  in  tka-eiolidajF  i* 
wketker^  ^^to  Lave  die  loins  girt  about"  ivkk 
philos^hy,  or  <<with  truth ;-^  .idietberLto  hltr^ 
^^€11  the  bveastflate  of  ri^tmoaness,''  ^rr  the 
targe  of  pride;  whedier^  ^^ to  liBTe tbefeel'Shod 
with  the  preparation  of  tifte^gospid  of  peaoe^^^  or 
with  4be  StoiiBi  doctrines  of  philcaofdiie  flpescnla- 
ticin ;  whfsther  to  use  the  laqgipage  of  ^^png^^r," 
or  the  proud  attennee  of  detemiiied  ,ind;epeBd- 
enee.  Fhrenobgy  sayo  that  -we  are  weak, 
0¥i%Hinolinod  creatures;  and,  beiilg  Stt0h,  ap- 
proves of  the  Chri8l»aQ%Jahnoiir« 

The-  philosophy  msy»  perhaps^  boost  that  he 
has  before  him,  as  an  object  of  imitatioii.  Virtue. 
But  vrh^  is  this?  She  is  a  pkythiogi  to  be 
looked  u{^im  in  the  days  of  prosperitT*;  .ha%  in 
die  days  iif ,  adversity,  Hope  turns*  away  £roai  her 
with  disgust  The  Stoics  may  de»y  what  &ey 
Hkef  but  their  boasts  are  insuks  upcai  hmnan 
nature,  and  contradietions  -to  commoa  experience^ 
2%etr  eencbiet  belied  tkeir  doctrifies*  Brutus,  one 
of  their  noblest,  cried  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
that  Virtue  had  forsaken  hiffl« 

In  iSm  illustration  of  the  efficaciousness  of  the 
means  which  Christianity  recognises,  a  few 
examples  may  be  given. 

One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  oon* 
nected  with  the  promu%ation  of  Christisaiity  is, 
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tlie  meannesg  of  ite  first  pieadieis.  Several  «f 
them  were  but  fishenneo;  men  of  low  birth, 
having  little  education ;  and,  as  such,  generally 
very  obsequious  to  the  great  Yet  such  perscms 
were  boldly  to  state  the  truths  of  Christiamty 
before  kings  and  rulers.  Anumg  the  number, 
Peter  stands  pre-emment^  not  only  for  the  con- 
spicuous place  which  he  holds,  bat  for  his 
forwardness.  No  doubt  he  was  a  blunt,  warm- 
hearted man ;  meant  to  do  all  that  he  said,  not 
aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  putting 
his  resolutions  into  execution.  Under  the  infiit* 
ence  of  this  warm-heartedness,  he  asserted,  that 
though  all  deserted  his  Master,  he  would  not 
But  Jesus  knew  the  nature  of  the  fear  of  man, 
and  seeing  into  futurity,  warned  him  that  he 
would  deny  him.  Peter  followed  his  Lord,  who, 
after  being  betrayed  by  Judas,  was  taken  before 
the  Chief  Priests.  Peter  attended;  and,  when 
warming  himself  by  the  fire,  a  person  charged 
liim  with  being  one  of  Christ's  disciples;  he 
denied  it  And  so  influenced  was  he  by  the 
love  of  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-men,  that 
he  even  testified  to  his  ignorance  by  an  oath. 
Yet  this  same  Peter,  after  being  strengthened 
from  above,  and  learning  to  put  all  his  trust  upon 
God,  stood  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  threats,  boldly  stated,  that  he 
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ifas •  det^miaed  to  preach  tlie  gospel;  aMing, 
"  whether  it  be  right  to  obey  God  or  men,  judge 
ye  l^  Here  we  see  the  same  faculty,  Lovfe  of 
Approbation,  differently  directed,  and  the  effects 
are  widely  diverse.  Indeed,  I  know  no  change 
more  striking;  ^en  directed  to  man^ Peter  Bed 
for  fear  of  a  menial  servant ;  when  dired;ed  to 
God,  all  the  terrors  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim 
could  not  move  Mm.  Peter  was  Peter  with  his 
faculties  misdirected  in  the  first  case;  in  the 
second,  was  Peter  with  his  faculties  in  propel 
direction. 

Who  has  ever  equalled  Paul  ?  Whiit  suffer- 
ings he  endured  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  and  the 
almost  miraculous  labours  that  he  performed  in 
testifying  to  the  trudi  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  the 
glory  he  took  to  himself  in  being  so  honoured, 
as  to  be  permitted  to  suffer  in  defence  of  the 
truiJis  he  stated,  are  acknowledged  by  him  to 
have  sprung  from  faith.  Indeed,  in  writing  to 
the  Hebrews,  be  gives  a  long  list  of  those  who 
had,  through  Jhith^  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought 
righteousness,  obtained  promises^  stopped  the 
mouth  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire, 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness 
were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens,  women  received 
their  dead  raised  to  life  again ;  and  others  were 
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tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance;  tliat  they 
might  obtain  a  better  resurrection.     Heb.  xi. 

Many  might  be  the  instances  adduced  from 
those  living  in  later  times^  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  best  reference  is  the  part  mentioned 
above.  But  if  any  wish  others,  I  would  refer 
them  to  Biographia  Evangelica,  by.  Myddleton, 
and  to  the  History  of  the  Waldenses,  by  Jones. 

In  coming  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  trusted,  that 
the  sixth  proposition  is  completely  proved  ;  and 
that,  so  strict  and  so  exact  is  the  coincidence 
between  Phrenology  and  Christianity,  as  to  lead 
every  unbiassed  mind  to  conclude,  that  a  series 
of  evidences  to  the  Christian  system  has  been 
made  out,  quite  satisfactory  of  the  general  state- 
ment, that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 

If  some,  however,  do  not  think  this,  they  must 
have  the  candour  to  allow  that  the  views  intro- 
duced throughout  these  pages  have  tended  to 
show  how  science  can  be  applied  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  Scripture;  and  to  impress  on  the  mind, 
that  the  only  person  "who  overcometh  the 
world,"  is  he  who  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God.     1  John  v.  5. 

Another  important  truth  which  this  investiga- 
tion has  tended  to  show  is,  that  adoration, 
unless  guided  by  the  intellect,  and  given  birth  to 
by  the  heart,  is  vain  and  unacceptable  in  the 
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sight  of  God.  And  it  will,  it  is  iioped,  be  seen, 
that  that  excitement  of  devotionsd  fbeHng,  pro*^ 
dueed  by  a  solemn  aisle,  by  grand  music,  or  by 
the  fervid  eloquence  of  a  preacher,  is  no  more 
true  devotion,  than  are  the  hideous  noises  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  another  quarter  of  the 
world  welcome  the  visit  of  an  eclipse.  Ibd^ed, 
if  the  reader,  on  rising  from  the  perusaf  of  this 
work,  should  be  determined  to  cast  aside  all  con- 
fidence in  frames  and  feelings ;  to  call  no  man 
master  on  earth ;  and  to  read  the  word  of  Truth 
for  himself,  the  writer  will  not  have  laboured  in 
^'ain.  No;  but  will  look  forward  in  confi- 
dential delight,  that  the  person  so  stirred  up, 
will,  from  beholding  "as  in  a  glass  the.  glory  of 
the  Lord,  be  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.'' 
2  Cor.  iii.  18. 

To  the  Christian  who  may  peruse  these  pages, 
the  author  begs  to  point  out  how  much  is  de- 
pendent upon  each  one  exhibiting  the  influence 
of  that  belief  which  he  professes.  The  gospel, 
if  believed,  must,  as  has  been  shown,  produce 
the  effects  stated.  If  it  does  not,  then  it  may 
with  certainty  be  concluded,  that  the  life  is  not 
by  faith.  Prom  the  blinding  influence  of  estab- 
lished religions,  it  happens  that  many  assume 
the  name  of  Christians,  who  do  not  believe  in 
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Jesiu  Christ;  they  believe  (mother  gospel,  or 
else  do  not  understand  the  one  to  which  they 
have  assented ;  for,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
only  those  brought  forth  fruit  that  tmderatoodiStie 
word  preached.  This  may  anticipate  an  objec- 
tion, drawn  from  the  deficiences  and  even  fla- 
grant wickedness  of  professed  Christians,  that  the 
gospel  does  not  produce  the  elSects  stated.  The 
followers  of  Christ  should  be  living  epistles, 
known  and  read  by  all  men. 

Theophrastus  remarks^  "that  the  whole  aim 
^and  credit  of  philosophy  consisted  in  obtaining  a 
happy  life."  This  may  be  the  aim  of  philoso- 
phy, but  it  is  the  credit  of  Christianity  to  induce 
and  secure  happiness.  Indeed,  the  belief  of  the 
goi^el,  the  first  step  in  Christianity,  brings  man 
into  reconciliation  with  God,  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, and  the  God  of  all  consolation.  And 
thus  secures  him  joy,  both  in  life  and  in  death. 

To  conclude:  Christians  are  reminded,  that 
their  great  Exemplar  desired  his  contempo- 
raries, if  they  would  not  credit  his  testimony,  to 
believe  him  "  for  the  very  works'  sake."  And 
to  the  person  not  a  Christian,  a  kind  voice  would 
hidt,  that  as  every  truth  testifies  to  Christianity 
being  divine,  it  becomes  him  to  study  and  to 
attend  to  this  revelation  from  God. 
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^<  Wby  8en8«tioo,  or  other  affections  of  mind,  or  the  action  of  mind 
upon  muscles,  should  arise  from  the  existence  or  organization  of  an  j 
matter  like  that  which  comppses  our  corporeal  f^ame,  we  feel  ourselves 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand,  because  the  fact  itself  is  singular,  has 
nothing  with  which  to  compare  it,  and  cannot  be  anranged  in  that 
order  which  we  consider  as  constituting  cause  and  effect.  On  this 
point  we  are  obliged  to  confess  our  utter  ignorance  in  this  enquiry, 
therefore,  we  necessarily  look  to  the  influence  of  some  natural  cause, 
capable  of  a  peculiar  application  of  common  powers,  or  the  operation 
^f  some  agent  whose  powers  were  wholly  confined  to  the  production 
of  that  singular  effect  on  parts  possessing  an  appropriate  structure. 
As,  however,  our  Creator  was  pleased  to  provide  for  these  purposes  an 
apparatus  so  large,  and  consisting  of  such  variety  and  complication  of 
parts,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  each  of  those  parts  and  forms 
must  have  its  own  particular  capacities  essential  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  several  functions  which  appertain  to  mind.  This 
relation  it  is  our  business  to  investigate,  and  its  discovery  is  by  no 
means  a  hopeless  task.'*— ^Db.  C.  Fabby,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 


It  Is  the  testimony  of  all  experience,  that  the  la^s  of 

nature  have  never  been  discovered  by  the  mere  exercise 

of  man's  reasoning  powers  ;  but  that  in  the  acquirement 

of  positive  knowledge,  we  have  been  invariably  compelled 
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to  relinquish  theoretical  induction,  and  to  found  our  con- 
clusions upon  the  materials  which  simple  observation 
has  afforded.  No  other  source  of  real  information 
exists,  save  what  we  derive  from  direct  revelation,  and 
the  latter  only  furnishes  us  with  ultimate  facts,  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  believe  rather  than  U>exai:niiie«  The 
early  history  of  every  department  of  human  investigation 
confirms  the  statement  we  have  made,  and  the  recent 
progress  of  science,  either  as  regards  our  knowledge  of 
mind  or  matter,  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  rejeetion 
of  unsupported  hypothesis,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge in  the  way  which  nature  has  prescribed. 

In  fact,  acquaintance  with  geQ,eral  l^ws  c;ui  only  b^ 
acquired  by  patient  and  accurate  attention  to  peu'ticular 
fects,  and  every  attempt  which  han  yet  been  made  to  set 
aside  this  essential  condition  of  our  mental  constitution, 
has  been  followed  by  ultimate  failure  a^d  disappoint; 
ment. 

How  very  vague  and  imperfect  are  our  efforts  to  rea- 
lise conceptions  disassociated  from  the  evidience  of  the 
senses!  And  how  fluctuating  their  nature  with  the 
changing  character  of  the  mind  in  which  they  originate!' 
Men  differ  for  ever  when  describiug  their  ideas  of  spiri- 
tual or  abstract  existences,  each  moulding  his  conceptions 
to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  own  mind,  and  creating 
a  system,  imperfect  as  a  repcesentaiioa  of  hims«14  ^^nd 
jBtil}  1^  to  b^  reg^ded  a^  a  Uia^script  of  the  e^eiri^oee 
of  another. 

The  systeffiatypg  of  mental  phejipiweiw^  by  reflect^ 
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upon  the  operations  of  our  own  thoughts,  while  it  has 
naturally  engaged  the  attention  of  the  profoundest  intel- 
lects, and  been  the  source  of  many  attractire  and  inge-^ 
nious  speculations,  has  certainly  never  been  attended 
with  those  beneficial  results,  both  to  the  investigator 
himself  and  mankind  at  large,  which,  from  the  interest 
and  importance  of  the  subject,  we  might  naturally  have 
expected;  and  this  because  each  philosopher  has  at* 
tempted  to  write  the  history  of  mental  acts  from  the 
partial  knowledge  he  has  obtained  of  himself,  and  upheld 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  own  mind,  as  the  expe* 
rience  of  mind  in  general. 

It  must  also  strike  every  reflecting  observer,  that  the 
conditions  of  thought  necessary  for  such  abstract  pur- 
suits, involve  but  a  partial  exhibition  of  the  mind ;  either 
excluding  many  feelings  from  observation  which  we 
really  possess,  or  giving  an  undue  preponderance  to 
others  whose  activity  we  habitually  cultivate.     Man  in 
the  privacy  of  his  closet  is  quite  other  than  man  in  the 
strife  and  bustle  of  active  life;  the  predatory  savage, 
though  elementarily  the  same,  widely  differs  from  the 
untmpassioned  and  speculative  philosopher;  and  were 
each  to  pourtray  the  picture  of  his  inward  consciousness, 
and  delineate  the  workings  of  his  intellect  and  feelings, 
how  different  would  be  the  system  of  each,  and  how 
fallacious  the  general  application  1    On  both  sides  much 
would  be  overlooked,  and  even  the  same  faculties  or 
powers  so  unequally  described,  that  minds  differently 
constituted  would  accuse  both  of  exaggeration  or  omis- 
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sion,  creating  perhaps  another  system  moi^  coosomii^ 
with  their  individual  peculiarities^  yet  equally  ineapabk 
of  being  regarded  by  other  minds  as  ik&  fiuthful  pi^ure 
of  their  own. 

The  feelings  and  motives  most  active  and  habitual 

with  ourselves,  would  pjBrvade  and  modify  our  godcIu- 

fiiions,  an4  certain  states  of  muid,  wbich^,  firom  their 

frequent  repetition,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  regarded  as 

necessary  accompaniments  of  mental  activity  in  i^ers, 

would  be  mistaken  for  el^nentary  powers*    The  natural 

consequence  nnist  be^  thifite^ch  new  hvpothesis  would 

rather  describe  the  tone  of  thought  of  its  pro^under, 

than  be  delineative  of  mind  in  its  universality^  and 

though  containing  much  truth,  ^  because  deriv^  from 

materials  in  some  fo|Ein  or  other  common  to  alt^.  woidd 

yet  be  incapable  of  general  admission^,  or  mcnre  than 

personal  application.     It  need  not  be  argued,  tJhat  the 

des(:ription  of  any  class  of  animals  from  a  i^ngle  iq^inien 

must  be  very  incomplete^  and  of  nec<i^ity  fi^l  to  include 

the  numerous  and  important  larieties  of;  v^hich  tl^e  race 

m^t  consist;  and  any  sysfem  of  mental  philosophy, 

founded  upon  the  analysis  of  any  single  mind,  can  onfy 

be  descriptive  of  minds  similarly  constituted,  and  neoesr 

as  a  type  of  mind  in  genert^l. 

metaphysics  furnishes  constant  fllus- 

or  we  are  adverting  to.     One  phiU>- 

selfishness  is  the  motive  of  our  actions; 

of  approbation;  a  third,  tbapriqciple 

h^  the  sense  of  duty  ^  and  yet:  each 
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att^)osittoD  is  i^  once  refuted  by  the  inward  consciousness 
of  other  minds,  such  assumpticHis.  being  simply  the  ex-* 
pression  of  individual  peculiarities  or  theoretical  require-i 
ments,  and  are  at  once  felt  to  be  erroneous  by  tbo^ 
^hose  fecultias  are  differently  combined. 

Thor  number  of  our  intellectual  powers  he^  ever 
been  a  niuch  debated  question*  We  read  amongst 
&e  ancients  of  a  sensitive  and  v^etative  souL  Aristotle 
divides  the  mind  into  the  passive,  active,  speculative^ 
and  practical  intellect;  Bacon  acknowledged  six  elof 
mentary  powers;  Hobbestwo;  Descartes  four ;  Diderot 
two ;  Condillac  seven,  &c.  &c. ;  plainly  proving  that  the 
method  of  observation  was  imperfect^  each  system  savour** 
ing  more  of  theoretical  induction,  than  of  conclusions 
deduced  from  extensively  observed  facts. 
'  Then  we  have  the  i^auch  debated  subject  of  innate 
ifleaSf  and  see  a  Plato  and  a  Descartes  arrayed  against 
a  Bacon,  a  Locke,  and  a  Condillac. 

The  doBsifieathn  of  our  faculties  is  equaHy  vague 
and  unsettled;  in  short,  in  evory  department  of  meta^^ 
physical  science  we  are  deluged  with  differences*  of 
opinion ;  and  notwithstanding  the  subject  has  occupied 
thenobljest  intellects  which  have  ever  adorned  humanity^ 
no  system  of  mental  philosophy^  with  a  single  exception, 
has  ever  been  proposed,  which  is  capable  ofany  general 
praiptica}  application.  The  reason  of  this  must  either 
be  the  inscrutable  nature  of  the  enquiry,  or  a  wrong 
method  of  investigation.  That  the  subject  is  difficult 
no  one  can  deny„  but  in  estimating  how  far  it  is  really 
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open  to  enquiry,  we  must  first  consider  to  what  extent 
we  have  availed  ourselves  of  every  means  by  which  our 
knowledge  might  be  increased,  and  whether  we  have  not 
unwittingly  been  accustomed  to  regard  mental  pheno« 
mena  as  incapable  of  being  submitted  to  the  same  method 
of  observation,  which  has  proved  more  or  less  siiticessful 
in  the  elucidation  of  every  other  function  of  the  body. 

What  should  we  now  know  of  respiration^  had  our 
enquiries  been  limited  to  our  internal  consciousness  of 
the  function  ?  And  how  imperfect  our  conceptions  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  act,  if  only  known  in  the  compli* 
cated  form  which  it  assumes  in  ourselves!  To  obtain  a 
philosophical  insight  into  the  modes  of  acting  of  our 
di£ferent  organs,  it  is  indispensable  not  only  to  study 
functicms,  but  also  the  instrument  of  those  functions, 
and,  what  is  of  nearly  equal  importance,  to  trace  both 
the  one  and  the  other  through  every  grade  of  organisa- 
tion where  their  presence  can  be  recognised ; — ^to  dis- 
cover their  essential  elementary  character,  and  to  view 
them  apart  from  those  various  combinations  which, 
obscure  their  modes  of  acting  in  the  higher  orders  of 
created  beings.  What  beautifiil  unity  and  simplicity  are 
now  revealed  through  the  light  of  comparative  anatomy, 
where  before  all  was  confusion  and  hypothesis  !  And 
with  what  different  feelings  do  we  contemplate  the 
lengthened  chain  of  organic  existence,  or  even  the  muU 
tiplied  phenomena  of  the  inanimate  world,  now  that  we 
have  begun  practically  to  admit  the  principle,  that,  in- 
dependently of  direct  revelation,  we  can  only  pro&tably 
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investigate  either  ourselves  or  the  world  around  us,  by 
givipg  to  facts  a  precedeiace  over  every  induetion  of 
uaa3»3ted  reason,  and  by  restrictii^  the  application  of 
our  reflecting  faculties  to  the  contemplation  of  the  male^ 
rials,  wbicb  have  been  accumulated  by  diligent  and  un* 
prejudiced  observation. 

We  would  not  curb  those  intuitions  of  g^nius^  whiclk 
often,  in  one.  fleeting  moment,  strike  out  paths  where 
inleribr  minds  may  long  continue  profitably  to>  travel, 
but  we  assert  that  it  is  not  within  the  compass*  of  human 
powec  to  be  conscious  of  the  attainment  of  tfuth  by  anj 
other  means  than  those  to  which  we  are  now  adverting^ 
G^iua  moff  anticipate  what  observation  ultimately 
eslablishes,  but  the  truth  of  its  inspirations  can  nevor  b9 
primarily  ascertained;  it  pauses,  asjt  were,  in  its  onward 
course,  for  the  slower  but  surer  progress  of  less  gifted 
minds,  and  only  realises  its  own  conceptions  when  it  can 
view  them  as  th.e  expression  of  the  &ct3  which  others 
haj^e  accumulatedr 

It  ii;,  therefere,.  not,  djiiGe^lt  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  comparative  failure  of  our  efforts  to  establijsh  the 
seij^ncei  of  mental  physiolo^,  because  the  materials  to 
which.  indiictk)n  has  hitherto  been  applied^  have  been 
palpably  insufficient  for  the  purpose ;  and  though,  every 
mj^tapbysical  system  has:  involved  a  certain  proportion  of 
trutW  having  availed  itself  of  am  of  the  means  which 
we  mu^t  pMrsuO;  for  ij^  attainment^  viz^  the  analysis  of 
internal  conscioujsness^  yet,  a»  a  whole,  each  has  been 
deeply  tinctured  with  error,,  inundated  with  hypotb^isi 
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and  has  succeqded  in  presenting  but  a  partial  and  dis^ 
torted  view  of  our  mental  and  moral  history.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest,  whether  we 
can  attempt  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  of  mind  on  the 
same  principles,  and  by  adopting  the  same  means  which 
have  successfully  guided  us  in  every  other  department  of 
knowledge ;  because,  unless  we  connect  mental  pheno- 
mena with  physical  conditions,  their  investigation  evi- 
dently cannot  be  undertaken  with  at  all  a  proportionate 
probability  of  success.  If  they  are  dependent  upon 
physical  conditions,  these  at  once  become  a  leading 
object  of  our  study ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  shall  have 
been  fully  and  fairly  examined,  that  we  can  properly  infer 
that  we  are  in  possession  of  data  from  which  a  rational 
and  abiding  system  of  mental  philosophy  may  be  con- 
structed. It  is  from  severing  the  function  from  the 
organ,  and  from  making  an  individual  the  type  of  the 
species,  that  our  errors  have  originated,  and  if  we  would 
avoid  their  indefinite  repetition,  we  must  make  the  study 
of  the  organ  of  the  mind,  in  all  its  developements,  the 
basis  of  our  philosophy. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  we  may  remark, 
that  if  the  brain  be  the  instrument  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  its  structure  must  be  in  relation  with  the 
number  and  nature  of  those  powers ;  if  the  mind  has 
primitive  and  independent  faculties,  a  special  cerebral 
organisation,  judging  from  all  known  analogy,  must 
exist ;  and  if  we  can  discover  (not  imagine)  the  particular 
cerebral  structure  appropriated  to  the  manifestation  o. 
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each  fiiculty,  we  can  no  more  question  the  speciality, 
both  of  the  organ  and  function,  than  we  can  doubt  the 
existence  of  our  external  senses,  or  of  the  distinct  organs 
on  which  their  exercise  depends. 

We  must  not  foolishly  hope  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  how  mind  is  associated  with  matter,  or  what  it  consists 
of  in  contra-distinction  from  matter ;  but  simply  devote 
our  powers  to  the  determination  of  whether  it  is  not 
possible  to  seize  the  relations  which  exist  between  the 
number  and  degree  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
and  our  physical  organisation ;  and  we  again  repeat,  that 
this  attempt  ought  to  precede  every  effort  to  systematise 
as  to  the  number  or  nature  of  our  mental  functions,  and 
be  (mly  relinquished  when  experience  shall  teach  us  that 
we  are  here  excluded  from  those  means  of  observation 
wtiich  have  extended  our  knowledge  in  every  other  de- 
partment of  nature. 

But  happily  the  investigation  we  are  alluding  to,  has 
been  undertaken,  and,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  a 
success  which  its  gifted  originator  could  never  have  an- 
ticipated. 

To  the  results  obtained  we  would  now  venture  briefly 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  enquiring  and  candid  reader, 
believing,  that  while  their  truth  is  admitted  by  many 
minds  which  are  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  science  and  of 
literature,  they  are  as  yet  but  very  partially  appreciated 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind, 
and  that  a  feeling  of  prejudice  or  ridicule  is  still  often 
entertained  and  expressed  in  reference  to  the  physiology 
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tQ  the  .YjgJu^.  .^nd  c^n^  ojf,pwr,lH>oj?5Mg^>,  a^A  frpfl^xiot 
dijilj.foii^j^e^ing the  impprtaoce  of  eyery  thing calcti* 
ia^^^^  to  %iji?i^  ^v^,^vi^^^ii}j8Ko;![^dfj[^sJem  of  w^tal 
lAilosppljyi.;  ^  ^  .^,^,.  ..„  ,  „  f,.,.M,.,,,,.  ,.,,  ^  ..„  .  .,^,, 
..  ,We  wmot,pret^o4  tfl^ifie  m|9jce,tl^aiii  ^^;h|l:i^l9^^^}^^e 
9^  so  ii^teiiesting.  anji  exjjensiyci  s^  tb?R%  ^piing.  aji^  be- 
coti^^g  pionej?i?5  r^her  thg^  ipstrnctor^  tp  .Ujosf^„yjio 
hay^  not  as  vet  made  cerebri^  physiology  a  subjfl^^t.pf 
their  direct  and  serious  attention.  ,-..n:,' 

,  That  there  ?xis|ljs  aq  intimajte  con^e^oo  bj^trfpen 
poei^Ul  phecwena  .find  organisation^  is  perbi^  Wflfst 
satisfactorily  ^oved  by  referring  to  th^  daily  and  hqifilj 
experief}C6  of  ^ch  individi£al»  It  tnigiht,  inde^d^,  with 
justice  ]?e  aslcjed,  what  do  we  Jcnow  of  tnipdiips^,/rom 
organisation?  Every  .manifestatiopj  .pf  its  presep9^,is 
ponveyed  thrqi^h  m^t^rial  agencies,  audyfe^j^f/^  i^pt  in 
ppKession  of  a  single  function  by  which  we  can  perceive 
other  than  physic^  existences.  ,  The  bigfiesxA^^^.^^ 
creative  genius  fail  to  disrobe  of  ajnat^rial  cov^irjjqg  the 
fairest  beings  jt  can  feshion,  an4,  oyr  cpncepti<H^^  of 
spirit  is  nothing,  more,  wh(3n  analyses^,,  jt'w  indefinitely 
attenuated  matter*  .  The  natural  hi^y,  of  ij^ft^J.  pti- 
mately  links  it  with  corporeal  condjtions*  X(  is  ^  ii^&^tine 
as  the  body  ;  it  grows  with  ite  growth^.^^/i,  sU;^f!gt]bteaBs 
with  its  strength ;  it.becpme$  eifif^Ufiii  by  .^ge^.^and 
falters  with  its  declining  powers.  There  is  not  a:  vibra- 
tion of  the  frame  with  which  it  does  not  ^^yajip^iise^^aiul 
by  universal  experience  bodily  and  jasiei^tal  health  have 
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been  indissolubly  associated.  The  horrors  of  the  dys- 
peptic, the  delicious  reveries  of  the  opium  eater,  the 
frightful  ravings  of  the  maniac, — what  are  they  but  the 
consequences  of  certain  bodily  conditions  ?  And  if 
terror  may  be  assuaged  by  a  narcotic,  if  fancy  may  be 
stimulated  by  the  grape,  if  intellect  may  be  arrested  by 
a  blow,  can  we  for  a  moment  hesitate  as  to  the  close 
union  which  exists  between  our  mental  acts  and  our 
bodily  organisation.  But  this  conviction,  however 
general  it  may  be,  is  too  often  sterile  in  its  effects ;  we 
stop  short  at  the  commencement  of  the  enquiry,  and  do 
not,  either  from  fear,  prejudice,  or  indifference,  trace  it 
to  it^  legitimate  consequences.  It  is,  however,  essential 
to  be  deeply  imbued  with  this  primary  and  so  demon- 
strable a  truth,  in  order  to  pursue  the  investigation  with 
any  rational  expectation  of  success. 

If  mind,  then,  is  so  interwoven  with  organisation  that 
we  can  form  no  idea  whatever  of  its  nature  but  through 
the  intermedium  of  the  latter,  the  laws  or  the  conditions 
by  which  this  mysterious  union  is  regulated,  become  at 
once  a  rational  and  intensely  interesting  subject  of 
enquiry; — rational,  because  embracing  the  study  of 
phenomena  within  the  pale  of  human  observation,  and 
interesting,  because  tending  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
incomparably  the  noblest  of  all  our  attributes.  It  is  not, 
Tiowever,  by  philosophising  in  our  closets,  or  by  our  own 
imaginings,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  arrive  at  any  posi- 
tive or  valuable  results,  and  every  system  which  has 
emanated  from  such  a  source,  only  proclaims  the  feeble* 
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ness  of  man's  power,  and  the  poverty  of  his  efforts  when 
striving  to  become  the  interpreter  rather  than  the  ob^ 
server  of  nature* 

Ahnost  every  organ  of  the  body  has  been  at  diffident 
times  selected  as  the  seat  of  intellect  or  passion,  and 
man's  highest  ftmettons  have  been  most  conveniently 
shifted  about,  and  made  to  occupy  any  portion  of  our 
frame  most  conducive  to  the  theory  advanced,  most 
compatible  with  our  hypothetical  necessities,  or  moei 
gratifying  to  an  exuberant  &ney.  When  we  recal  the 
names  of  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Aristode,  Galai,  Willis, 
Boerhave,  Ibller,  Bichat,  with  many  others,  and  reflect 
on  their  iknciful  and  erroneous  suppositions  as  to  the 
physiology  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  but  be  convinced  of 
the  utter  vanity  of  mere  theoretical  deduction,  and  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  limiting  ourselves  to  the  deter- 
mination of  what  M,  and  not  to  what  we -may  imagine  to 
exist.* 

Independently  of  any  evidence  founded  upon  the 
universal  experience  of  mankind,  or  any  other  sources 
of  mere  inferential  probability,  we  possess  proo&  of  the 
brain  being  the  organ  of  the  mind,  as  positive  and  dire<^ 
as  any  we  can  refer  to  in  fevour  of  the  eye  being  the 

*  The  notions  of  the  vulgar  are  often  more  accordant  with  nature 
than  those  of  polite  scholars.  Thus  a  stupid  person  is  call«d  a  numb- 
skull, a  thick  head,  or  said  to  be  addle-pated — badly  furnished  in  the 
upper  story :  while  a  talented  person  is  said  to  be  strong  headed — 
long  headed — ^to  have  plenty  of  brains ;  a  madman  is  said  to  be  crazy 
— to  be  cracked  in  the  head— 'touched  in  the  noddle,  &c. 
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organ  of  v isioD.  To  some  of  these  we  shall  now.  briefly 
advert 

By  removing  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  life  is  not 
always  extinguished,  and  an  animal  will  continue  for 
months  to  exercise  every  function  which  characterises  it 
in  a  state  of  integrity,  with  the  exception  of  its  mental 
or  voluntary  acts,  precisely  as  if  vision  had  been  the 
function  alone  de&cient  and  the  eyes  the  organs  alone 
destroyed. 

Mental  acts  have  been  instantaneously  arrested  by 
the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  brain ;  and  during 
mental  repose  and  activity  such  changes  have  been  seen 
in  the  workings  of  this  mysterious  organ,  as  have  induced 
the  greatest  of  British  sui^eons  to  declare  that  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  cure  o£ 
injuries  of  the  brain« 

There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  mind  being  mani-* 
fested  without  a  brain,  and  idiotcy  is  inseparable  from  a 
brain  of  certain  dimensions** 

The  organisation  of  the  cerebral  mass,  and  the  deve- 
lopement  of  mental  power,  are  in  the  vertebrated  classes 
constantly  in  relation  with  each  other,  and  it  is  in  the 
structure  of  the  brain  that* we  can  especially  discover  a 
superiority  in  man's  conformation  over  that  of  the  in- 
ferior animals. 

There  is  no  other  organ  but  the  brain  whose  injury 

*  Penons  having  a  biain  weighing  but  one  and  a  half  pounds  are 
Invariably  idiotic* 
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or  ftoovkl  directly  interferes  ^h  our  mental  fbnetjonsr^ 
unless  IHb  itdelf  be  involved;  and  delirium  or  mesital 
aberration  is  ubivef£^ly  regarded  as  a  symptom  of 
cerebifal  disturbance. 

It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  demonstrable  that  the' 
br^n  is  Uie  instrument  of  thought  and  feeling,  ^bbd  if  so, 
vre  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  in^ortant  functSonls« 

We '  woifld  also  observe,  that  in  no  department  of 
nature  do  Mre  find  an  instrument  selected  fer  the  m^i- 
festation  of  a  particular  power,  and  yet  all'pft)portion  be 
violated  between  the  intensity  bf  the  manifestation  and 
the  c'onditions  of  the  instrument  ^  indeed,  sucfh  a.  fsictj* 
did  it  exist,  would  to  the  eye  df  reason  virtuafijr  set  aside 
the  utility  of  ^ch  an  instrument,  atid  tender  the '  power 
independent  of  its  existence.  We  know,  in  iact,  notfittig 
of  powers  or  functions  but  as  associated  with  particillar 
fonhs  of  matter,  and  whether  we  speak  of  grayka(£on, 
cohesion,  affinity,  electricity,  magtuetistn,  or  Vkal  «te, 
we  cannot  practically  separate  the  phenon)i^n«tii<dSn  the 
material  or  organs  through  which  we  become  conscious 
of  their  presence;  though  it  wooM  be'v^ry  tin{>hS&. 
sophical  to  infer  that  the  union  was  necessary,  or ^Ih^ 
nature  identical.  .  ,     o 

Again ;  it  is  a  fact  beyond  all  disputation  that  mental 
operations  not  only  vary  nationally  and  individually,  bdtr 
that  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  pecifliar  to  agie  and 
sex;>  that  our  Acuities  are  multiple  and  various  in  their 
character ;  that  they  are  combined  in  every  poss9)Ie 
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prQportipn,,  ^. that tbejr are  oapfjjfe  of  siflgle  or  ca)Jj5p-. 
tiTe  fui^tivity.     It  i$  equally  certain  that  thQ  physi^  con- 
formadou  pf  man's,  head  .present. infinite,  ^W^^tSfrS^^ 
that  there  are  particular  forms  charaqt^istjci^f  Q^rjajx^ 
races  of  wiankiai  It  is.also.afect.that.rp^'s  Jbeai^  ^fe 
not  ^Q  wttch  dist^r^gui^hed  hy  ysariatiqq^Jn.  ab^^Ml^.sj^ 
as  by  changes  in  the  d^velapewei^  qJ  p^tictfjj^r.  jQgip,n^ 
of  the  skull,  which  vary  at  different^periqds  q^,Jj%,,^i|d, 
coincide  w^th  a  succession  of  changes  in  mental  de« 
lopi^m/^nt,    puvier,  the.  mpst .Q^ebrat^  pf^^q^^m 
na^turalistSi.says,  "  It  appears  that,ther.e.wW^  alff(ay^,p^- 
tai»  relations  b^iyeen  tb^  fecvdti^.ojf^ania^.janijL.the 
prppprtiojos.  pf  the  iJiflGBceut. parts  of. the  b^^., .  T^^ 
thfiJC  iotplligencft  appears  |»  be  always  great.in  p^opo^-, 
Upli.tp  the^deiYplppement  of  the  hemispheres  and  their 
sevVeral  commissures*     Man  has  these  parts  thicker^ 
more  voluminous^  .and .  more  complicated  thaq  pther 
anwalsy  aad*  as  we  recede  J&om  man,  they  j^f^como 
thinner  aod.mor<^  sijgople^    In  like  manner  man  excels 
all  other  «iimalsi.in.intel%ence,    "  It  appealer  even/'  he^ 
continues,  "  that,  certain  paf  ts  of  the  brain  attain^  in  all 
cU^$e»  of  animak/jadevelppwi^t  F^portioned  to  the 
peculiar  prc|>ei::ties  of  tbe^  animals,  and  pne  may  hope 
that,  in  following  up  these  researches,  we  may  at  lepgth 
acquire  ^me  notions  respecting  the  particular  uses  of 
eadi  part  of  the  brain.'* 

If  thi^  brain  be,  therefore^  the  instrument  of  the  mind, 
it  must,  unless  it  prove  an  exception  to  all  other  organs 
of  the  body^  be  adapted  to  each  special  mental  maul-* 
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ftatfttioii^  and  it  would  be  <)dt6  asv  rstioiial  to  s&pp09e 
the  flame  eye  to  possess  dtfieroit  powers  of  yiston^  as  to 
iaMigtn&  the- same  brain  acting  as  the  organ  of  dtfereni 
nnnds.  The  Aiiod  is  also  not  only  mutttple  in  its 
faeultied)  but  oootradictory,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  ks 
operatioosi  and  the  brain  most  equally  be  composed  of 
organs  adapted  to  these  several  powers ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  should  prefer  supposing  the  same  organ  to  be  ai 
once  the  instrument  of  benevolence  and  anger,  of  attadi^ 
ment  and  hate,  of  veneration  and  bhsphepy* '«f  hope 
and  despondency,  in  shorty  to  be  acting  in  oppoaitieii'  to 
every  other  known  law  of  the  organic  or  inoi^gamc 
wovId,*.^«n  idea  too  improbable  for  a  moment  to<be 
enterUoned.  Sueh^a  view  of  the  brain  woidd^  in  £ict, 
be  tantamount  to  proving  the  indep^enee  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  that  man  might  think  as  well  without  a» 
with  a  brain,  an  admksion  which,  hoMrerer  it  may  gn^fy 
certain  vague  spiritual  notions,  is  quite  as  oontradiotory 
to  all  experience,  to  all  &cts,  as  that  man  can  see  and 
hear  as  well  without  as  vrith  the  organs- of  hearing  and 
vision. 

The  diiiinctmss  of  a9tr  external  ^en$e$y  vriiiefar  are 
certainly  in  their  funclioiis  in  close  contact  with  our 
thoughts,  would  strongly  imply  the  multipliciiy  of  our 
cerebral  organs,  for  it  would  be  much  more  easy  to 
suppose  that  modifications  of  touch  (to  which  all  the 
senses  may  be  referred)  might  have  been  entrusted  to  a 
single  sense,  than  that  the  brain^  a»  a  whole,  should  be 
the  seat  of  the  various  and  conflicting  phenomena  of 
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thoii^kt.  A  shmbr  eonchnion  is  powerftdly  sOppoMed 
by  what  we  now  know  of  the  nervoos  «ystenti ;  the  morar 
w«  examine  it^  die  more  distinot' the  functions  of  it» 
sererel  parts  become :  and  to  assert  that  change  of 
fanction  was  depending  on  nerrons  distribntion,  and  not 
on  special  ofganisatioDy  wonld  now  be  eonddered  asdis* 
playing  either  the  grossest  ignorance^  of  pbyskriogy  and 
anatomy,  or  as  springing  from  an  obstinate  preference 
of  theory  to*  fact.  To  admit' thd  special  fimcttons  of 
the  ner?es,  and  to  deny  distinction  of  parts  and  functions 
to  the  centres  with  which  they  maintain  sach  iimfem» 
rdatfons,  is,  indeed,  to  be  lamentabty  the  victim  of 
hypothec  $  and  to  suppose  a  difference  i»  the  organs 
of  every  other  function  of  tiie  body,  with  the  exceptba 
of  those  we  term  moral  or  intellectual,  is  to  assume  a 
position  which  the  examfaiation  of  nature  manifesdy 
contradicts. 

The  itfueture  of  the  brsan  would,  a  pri&rij  imply  a 
multiplicity  of  organs }  it  can  no  longier  be  regarded  ns 
a  pulpy  homogeneous  mass,  but  composed  of  an  innu^ 
merable  series  of  fibres,  each  one  of  which  might  act  a» 
specially  and  independently  as  organs  the  most  diverse 
in  appearance,  and  most  distant  from  each  other*  The 
remarkable  arrangtment  of  the  fibres,*  their  uniform 


*  The  tniellectwU  organs  are  formed  of  fibres  connected  with  the 
motory  tract  of  1;he  spinal  marrow,  the  organs  of  the  feeUngs  are  formed 
of  fibres  connected />rinctp(i%  with  the  teniory,  but  partly  with  the 
moUry  tHMt* 
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distribtitibti,'tH«  infinite  tem  iffatch  ^  matilfeated  to 
se6&te  llV^f  'tniittial  emnftiuoieation,  as  by  traosiP^Kc 
ancPV^^tMih^'  <i6thkiiifiBiil:^s^'asid'  tli^jeoiitpIkiited.b«| 
corikciintMdontiedSdii'of  ci^rtaMi  portieoBt  of  >the  brsm, 
C9tii>ti}f}ie  Mhti/si^  for  on  the  sUt)posilskm 

of  It^^tBh^tkig WvL  ^»gmieft\of  oi^gHis^  ci||]aUe^  in^ 
divMoU'br'dGtte^ve'^eti^itjr^  and'ofedteriii^  into  ev«iy 
necessifr^  '(:i^Hi)fmtton''Witli  esoh  other*  <  The  miciNH 
scope  is  daily  discovering'  di^tiactionB  Hi  parts  hiAcorto 
regaVded'^as  ki(stltida),>and  '<r6  am  abreaidiy)  enaUedUo 
dis/tihgtiish^  ^e?  ganglionic  from  die  voluntary  i»rv€8» 
the^|p<^krt>ert^s^  oft^Bse  firom  each  othcfrv^and  (bbe 
grdy  ft6m  the  iiK^diullary matter;  and  liiere  isino  ceaaeii 
at  alHosnppose  that  the  subject  is  exhausted*.  >    n*.. 

^^Thehu^an  brain/'  ^ysMr.  SoUj^  ^^ia  but  a  aeraes 
of  iarge  ganglia,  thougb.their  elose  eonn^on^  and.ihe 
great  size  of  the  eoromissures,  giro  it  a  degree  of  cooh 
plicatioh  which  we  can  only  unrai^  by,' seizing  4he 
thread  at  the  <i^iflple  thoagb»perfect  type^ofa  nervous 
sy^m,  and  never  dropping  it  till  it  lia@  condvieted  lus 
throdgh  all  the  various  additions  made  >to .  ksi .  fiioda* 
mental  simplicity,  up  to*  the  petfest  but  cooapka  ^igaoh 
sation  in  the  hiunan  being/'  *  v  . ,. ..>r,.  ■ .  . 

•    ^    ' •••■•• '-'^ ••  '-»  -   - 

' '    '         '  ■'  '  ■         "    "I.''    <■ 

^Thehunaii  brain  atOQ««t«ge  0(Cder9^Iq)etx«ei\t]]j^ents.§,pp^9|iiO(ce« 
»nftlog;(9Us  to  the  brain  in  fishes ;  then  to  that  of  birds;  then  to  that 
of  (he  mammalia — and  has  no  convolutions  prior  to  the  6th  or  7ti 
month  of  gestation  (as  is  the  case  in  mature  fishes  Und  binto)— -coib* 
iroltttions  then  begin  to  aj^pear  «nd  «nlai<ge  graduafiy  to  odnlt  s^e. 
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That  the  bram  is  nolija/skig)^  oigfi|^,bi}t:|li  (^f^g^^^^ 
of  organs,  each  manifesting  a.rispeoialt,fMncti9%  vp^^.^, 
therefore  be  strongly  infeureA  6KWrpby§iaft|r/ftR<^.^ft^0;^^, 
gieal  «KaniinatioB,-^4Hand)  kk  ^%he  svqf4»y,qj^  ^^^njj^n- 
lamented  Ik.  Fletoheri  wei  ar©i«9^<W.WiSiJWftf)ib^H' 
th€  ettentythe  (ttveority^  thefeapr^v^TKl^/^Qiy^lj/c^ti^p), 
of  the  intellaetual  opemttODs^are ria 'geia0ral,,)7q^. jjt},; 
maip  and  the  lower  animak,  tf).  the  dir^t^.ll^OvPJtlt^Lg. 
ToltRne and multiplicitjr of  the» brain*',     r «    i!..r)   ,  n.;  ... 

Weniight  e&kffge  i^on  theifaot  of  moid  b^it?g|pr,G^7.,^ 
gressh^ly  dereloped  aft  well  as  theboraia  k^^lf^;  9t!^\^,j 
yarkiiu^ninental  powees  being  pofisessedift  i^ery  4iff^|r;^ntj 
d^frees;  t^n  tfae^  phenomena.  o£  dreaaui^  i^^^i^y^, 
monomania^  &e^'t&e^>;  hot  our  object  J9  «]4DplyJ;o,^^|ta-, 
bltsh -ift  fettt)  and  nc^'to  ea^ausfe the  evidence. by  w^iicb 
it  may  be  sup^Mxrted.    We  thinlcy  then^  eoougl;!,  haa 
been  adduced  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  of  the  pro* 
babfe  4nith  of  the  dodirine  that  the  biain  is  an  assem- . 
bhg0 ofioigans, ea<sh charged withaparticukr  AAnctJQOr 

Ifittorto  we  Invve  Tiewed  ihe  subject  at  adistancet 
and'Misfied  oarseintts  with  iafereotiftl  .eviclenoe,  but  we 
wSl^now  torn  tapositire^proo&^  and  submit  them  to  the 
calm  consideration  of  impartial  minds* ..■ 

It  is  palpable  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  that 
the  human  head  presents  an  infinite  variety  of  forms, 
whether  we  simply  look  at  individuais  or  natbns ;  also 
that  women  liave  differently  shaped  heads  from  men;- 
and  that  there  are  very  appreciable,  differences  in  the 
size  andfiirm  of  the  bead  of  the  child.and  of  the  adult* 
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That  the  beads  of.  aainials  are  also  cKsliiigiiisIied  by 
peculiarity  of  fomif  which  not  only,  can  be  regarded  as 
characterislic  of  partioular  races^  but  as  peculiar  to  eadi 
indiyidual  of  which  the  nee  is  composed.  These 
variations  in  Ibrnt  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a 
legititnataand  highly  infteresting  subject  of  investigaboD ; 
and  the  attempt  to  determine  their  correspondence  with, 
or  independence  of,  any  peeuUanty  of  mental  manifes- 
tation, can  surely  not  be  regarded  as  exceeding  ^the 
limits  of  the  most  rational  enquiry^  Anatomy  preres 
that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  brain^'^e 
acknowledged  organ  of  the  mind,  and  the  outward  eon- 
figuratMm  of  the  skull ;  and  althougii'  this  &ct  is  not 
without  exceptions,  yet,  for  practicid  purposes,  and  in 
any  large  number  of  instances,  the  relation  in  fcmn  of 
one  with  the  otW,  is  such  as  not  materially  to  interfere 
with  the  oibrrectness  of  external  indications. 

Now  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  prodigious  number 
of  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  form  of  the 
bead  in  men  and  animali^,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
accordance  or  noiMiecordance  wkb  particular  menial 
conditions ;  and  though  for  a  long  time  pursued  without 
reference  to  the  structure  <Nr  functions  of  the  brain,  they 
have  terminated  not  only  in  establishittg  the^&ct  of  such 
agreement  between  form  and  function,  but  hare  origi-i 
noted  a  system  of  mental  philosophy,^  which  isrthe  only 
one  the  world  has  ever  seen  citable  of  a  practicid 
application* 

We  have  already  adv^ed  to  the  reasons  .wl^  mere 
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metapbysical  enquiry  has  proved  so  barren  and  utisatis* 
factory,  and  expressed  our  belief  tliat^  to  arrive  at  any 
defifltite  and  lasting  oonelusioii^t  we  must  beeomot  ac- 
quainted with  the  struoture  and  functions  of  the  organ 
of  the  mind.  Let  us.  now  briefly' dired^  our  attention  to 
the  means  by  ¥^ch  this  knowledge  ma|;  be  suoeessfully 
acquired. 

We  would  commence  by  dbserving,  that  aU  inferences 
deduced  firom  experiments  on  living  animals,  must 
necessarily  be  defective  and  fallacious,  when  intended 
ta  determine  the  separate  functions  of  the  htaxn ;  and 
ive  are  the  more  desirous  to  direct  attentipn  to  this 
circumstance,  because  young  enquirers  pereeiTing  that 
experiments  of  this  description  have  not  accomplished 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  instituted,  are  at  a  loss  to 
decide  on  the  real  merits  of  the  question,  and  on  the 
value  of  results  founded  upon  other  mean^  of  observation. 
The  established  practice  with  physiologists  is  to  cut 
away  a  certain  portion  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum, 
and  to  observe  the  effect.  But,  we  would  ask,  is  it 
known  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  s^)ar&te  organ  in  the 
brain  ?  Gan  we  be  sure  of  only  injuring  one  organ  and 
not  another  ?  Do  we  act  with  a  previous  knowledge  of 
what  are  the  mental  powers,  and  can  we  determine 
when  one  among  the  number  is  suppressed  or  imperfect? 
Is  the  animal  in  a  situation  to  manifest  all  its  mental 
faculties^  or  even  those  which  may  be  left,  after  having 
been  so  operated  upon,  and  is  it  in  our  power  to  excite 
different  functions  to  activity  of  whose  nature  and  whose 
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number  we  «n  ignorant?  If  we  experiment  on  the 
groinid  of  not  knowing  therfbnctions  of  Ae  oerebrom,  is 
It  ndt  icbsard  to  expect  to  diseover  them  by  ebserriog 
the  eSeet  produced  by  the  destraettoi)  of  the  very  orgao 
whose^  function  we  -  are  seekii^  'to*  detect  ?  If  pbyso- 
logists  'are  ignorant  of  the  primitive  faculties  €t  the 
mind)  how  'can  they  assert  thai  a  particular  powter  is  die 
sole  faculty  suppressed  or  not,  and  that  that  partieuiar 
p<ywer  and  no  otfabr  depends  upon  the  portion  of  the 
brain  they  have  destroyed  ?  They  -may  have  removed 
the  hf^  of  an  organ,  or  two  halres  of  difTerent  organs ; 
the  corresponding  organ  of  die  opposite  side  might  be 
entire ;  in  fiict,  they  are  in  the  situation  6f  an  incKvukal 
who,  viewing  an  animal  for  the  first  time,  endeavours  to 
;obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  physiology  by  ontring  it  to 
pieces.  To  render  vivisection  available  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  jfunction  of  an  organ,  the  latter  must  be 
distinct;  its  boundaries  and  distribution  known ;  &e 
possibility  of  its  being  injured  or  destroyed'  without 
materially  interfering  with  ether  organs  and  functions 
must  be  ascertained ;  and  after  its  removal,  we  must  be 
able  clearly  to  determine  what'  functite  is  deficient. 
Now,  while  these-  conditions 'Ulay  be  fulfilled  in  the 
section  of  particular  nerves,  tb^  are  wfaoUy  dbficieat  in 
the  instance  of  the  brain,  and  we  eannot' therefore  rar 
tionally  expect  to  determine  the  cerebral  funetioos  by 
the  means  we  are  now  considering. 

Pathological  observationt,  though  of  greater  value 
than  the  preceding,  are  liable  to  many  of  the  olgecttom 
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talresdy  slated^  land  taiM  b6*  teemed  wMi  freaNtonttDn 
as  ^eritiaDcesi for  »or  agBiD*t^4ke&<f»(^n9noT<>{laftiotdar 
•povtiein  df  tfae»bl^7 'Inibif  toi^incd^leilhrl^iilfia^^ 
tSDD  derived  f#ow<eitefD«ivb  physiolbgiiull^rasdavfibyfiiltiy 
prome  yowerfaUy  coitCqjuBtery  tifrthv  htteirjn^  Bnr^oed 
boivevev/  as^^ VHeh'some'^i^rdo e)coepliQiiSjr''<l)e)Pfi9nve 
faidierte  been^  fe^ivill  be  inclined  to  di£fer  from  a*necent 
tirril«rin  thitikif)^,-^^^a(t  diere  ape-scaroely^any^m^esti- 
•  gatiem  more  tmsatisfiict^n'y^  and-'disappointing  in-^tfaeir 
results,  than  tliOBe  which  havediseitsef'of  fthf^^neriFous 
eentres^fer  their  subject,  in  reference  to  acdniiextonbe- 
t^i^n  disordeiled  ftmctkn)  and  diseased' etraetnre/'  'And 
dbe^teasoti  of  this  not  only  depends  tipoir  the  very  im- 
perfeet  manner  in  which  these  difficalt^enifoiries 'have 
been -generally  conducted,  *  but  still  more  from  our 
igiiorance  of  the  structure  and  functions  6f  tbe^brain ; 
.fii9m^i;l»oges^'iti  the  nervous  substance,  beiAg,  from  its 
veryiiwtiire/difiicult  to  appreciate  r  from  disease  being 
ffliBelddm' limited  to  a  single  organ ;  and  from  the"Very 
important  "fiaet' of  a  vast  number  of- fhnctionaldeiui^e- 
tnents  takifag  pbcoi'and  tearing  no- tangible  organic 
idtei*atioR>  behind.  '  PathpologtcaV  re^arch  hos^  however, 
tmiformly  established  tbrfitct- of  the  bmin  being  the'in- 
stBumeni)  of  tbougfat,  and  diere  is  no  instance  on  record 
ef'the^mindtrcnainii]^  %rhoUy  unaffi^ted,  when  the  dis- 
oi^gauiitsalibnlMU^exteridedr  to  the  corresponding  points 
of  both  sides  of  the  br»n«  -  - 

"We  are'.awarei  thai' many  cases  are  adduced  in  which 
Ae  Biental^distorbBnce'was  less  considerable  than  might 
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have  been  anticipated,  judging  from  the  extent  at  the 
oerebral  lesion;  it  mu8t»  however,  be  confessed  that 
the  detuU  neither  exhibit  that  knowledge  of  m^ital 
phenomena  or  cerebral  structure,  on  the  part  of  the  nar* 
rator,  which  would  justify  any  positive  or  safe  conclusions* 
If^  however,  patholc^  has  as  yet  done  little  in  localising 
the  cerebral  functions^  we  believe  its  utility  is  daily  av^. 
menting  with  the  increase  and  greater  precision  of  our 
knowledge;  and  already  numerous  fsu3ts  clearly  con- 
nect mental  alienation  with  cerebral  disease,  and  that 
in  the  assumed  locality. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  reasons  which  render  the 
analysis  of  internal  consciousness,  experiments  upon 
living  animals,  and  the  study  of  morbid  appearances, 
inefficient  of  themselves  as  means  of  discovmng  the 
separate  ftmctions  of  the  brain,  we  shall  now  return  to 
the  consideration  of  another  method,  which,  we  have 
already  said,  has  been  extensively  employed,  and  at- 
tended with  most  gratifying  success.  We  again  repeat, 
that  this  method  consists  in  contrasting  particular  mental 
manifestations  with  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
head,  and  in  endeavouring  to  determine  how  far  these 
diffidences  in  form,  which  are  more  or  less  palpable  to 
all,  correspond  to  certain  mental  states  or  peculiarities; 
and  from  the  knowledge  of  fruiction  to  deduce  the  form, 
and  from  the  form  to  predict  the  function. 

With  the  questi6n  of  how  &r  we  are  capable  of  dis- 
covering primitive  faculties,  or  whether  these  enter  or 
not  into  the  compo^tion  of  the  mind,  the  investigator 
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bad  nothing  to  do ;  his  task  is  simply  to  determioe  the 
accordance  of  certain  mental  operations  with  particular 
cerebral  conformations,  let  the  mental  phenomena  them- 
delves  be  either  forms  or  states  of  thought,,  compound 
or  simple  in  their  character*  And  if  obseryation  has 
been  sufficiently  multiplied  to  justify  us  in  concluding 
that  such  accordance  exists,  it  is  evident  that^  by  tracing 
out  this  correspondence,  we  are  much  more  likely  to 
arrive  at  correct  metaphysical  knowledge,  and  to  obtain 
real  information  in  regard  to  the  physiology  of  the  brain, 
than  we  can  rationally  expect  from  any  of  the  purely 
nietaphysical  methods  previously  pursued*  In  &ct,  the 
study  of  ^mind  is  at  once  brought  within  the  range  of 
strict  observation,  and  individual  conceptions  are  tried 
at  the  bar  of  an  ever  widening  field  of  experience. 
Every  mind  becomes  an  object  of  separate  contemplar- 
tion^  each  cerebral  configuration  is  individual  aud 
peculiar ;  and  the  general  history  both  of  organ  and 
function  is  founded  upon  the  same  principles  which  have 
so  successfully  directed  us  in  every  other  department  of 
nature.  We  must  not  damp  our  zeal  or  anticipations 
by  supposing  the  necessary  number  of  individual  in- 
stances to  be  indefinite,  remembering  that  no  science 
has  been  founded  upon  the  observation  of  more  than  a 
small  number  of  the  facts  which  it  embodies ;  but  such 
is  the  uniformity  of  nature's  works,  that  conclusions  thus 
deduced,  are  often  as  stable  as  they  could  be,  had  no 
single  instance  been  omitted. 

The  idea  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  being  the  in- 
c  2 
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struments  of  particular  mental  fuDctions,  is  not  of  recent 
birth,  but  it  is  by  modern  research  alone  that  the  truth 
of  the  proposition  has  been  established.  And  when  we 
reflect  on  what  men  had  accomplished  when  left  to  their 
own  feeble  imaginings,  and  then  compare  their  crude 
and  clumsy  speculations  with  the  beautiful  harmony  and 
arrangement  which  have  now  been  disclosed,  we  cannot 
but  be  deeply  convinced  of  the  limited  powers  of  our 
imderstanding,  and  of  the  fiitility  of  our  efforts  to  arriye 
at  truth  by  any  other  means  than  what  nature  has 


Man's  nervous  system,  and  in  particular  his  brain, 
being  but  a  modified  developement  of  what  exists  in 
animals  inferior  to  himself,  and  the  former  possessing 
certain  faculties  and  feelings  common  to  both,  it  must 
be  at  once  conceded,  that  the  study  of  their  simpler 
organisation  and  functions  must  be  unusually  interesting^ 
and  highly  calculated  to  elucidate  the  more  complicated 
manifestations  in  ourselves. 

Now,  it  has  resulted  from  the  laborious  and  most 
extensive  researches  of  Dr.  Vimont,  that  a  owre- 
spondence  between  cerebral  configuration,  and  mental 
activity,  exists  in  animals  inferior  to  man,  and  that  the* 
amount  of  the  mtelligence,  and  the  nature  and  number 
of  their  faculties,  are  constantly  in  relation  with  the  %m 
and  complication  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Vimont  devoted 
several  years  to  the  observation  of  a  great  number  of 
animals,  reared  under  his  immediate  superintendence; 
and  in  1827  presented  to  the  Iqstitute  of  France  a  me* 
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moif,  founded  upon  the  examination  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  heads,  belonging  to  animals  of  different 
classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species,  with  the  habits  of 
fifteen  hundred  of  which  he  had  made  himself  ac- 
quainted. To  these  were  added  four  hundred  brains, 
modelled  in  wax,  and  more  than  three  hundred  drawings 
of  this  organ  and  its  osseous  covering.  In  1836  he 
published  a  large  treatise,  accompanied  by  an  unrivalled 
collection  of  six  hundred  drawings,  embracing  the  study 
of  the  brain  and  skull  in  man  as  well  as  in  animals,  and 
confirming  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  the  fact  of  the 
brain  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  that  the 
majority  at  least  were  susceptible  of  being  appreciated 
by  the  external  examination  of  the  skull.  It  may  in  the 
minds  of  some,  add  to  the  value  of  these  researches, 
when  informed  that  Dr.  Vimont  commenced  his  inves- 
tigations as  an  opponent  to  phrenology,  and  became 
satisfied  of  its  truth  by  the  very  facts  he  had  collected 
for  its  refutation. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  immortal  Gall,  whose 
vigorous  intellect  and  unparalleled  perseverance  first 
opened  a*  path  to  future  observers,  was  of  all  others 
most  rational  in  principle,  and  eminently  calculated  to 
obtfiin  the  end  he  proposed.  He  contrasted  individuals 
with  strongly  marked  mental  peculiarities  with  each 
other,  and  sought  out,  by  simple  inspection,  the  points 
of  agreement  or  difference  in  their  physical  conforma- 
tion. Afler  long  years  of  indefatigablie  research,  he 
aceomulated  an  unequalled  series  of  fiicts,  demonstrative, 

c  3 
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we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  of  the  important  principle, 
that  the  brain  is  mdtiple,  and  that  the  developement  of 
its  different  parts  corresponds  to  certain  mental  manifes* 
tations.  The  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  brain  were 
also  minutely  inrestigated,  and  he  established  the  former 
on  a  footing  which  it  had  never  previously  attained.  It 
is  but  justice  to  remark  that  no  conclusions  were  ever 
deduced  by  means  more  strictly  conformable  to  the 
Baconiail  philosophy  than  those  of  the  illustrious  Gall. 
During  and  since  the  period  of  his  researches,  nu- 
merous and  highly-gifted  minds  have  followed  in  the 
same  path  of  observation,  and  an  amount;of  labour  has 
been  bestowed  upon  this  important  enquiry,  and  a  mass 
of  facts  has  been  collected,  exceedmg  all  ihat  have  ever 
been  broaght  forward  in  support  of  any  other  physio- 
logical question.  No  one  can  now  be  acquainted  with 
the  actual  state  of  our  information  in  reference  to  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  either  not  oppose  to  it  a  blind 
and  unqualified  disbelief,  or  admit  that  we  are  in  poss^»* 
sion  of  knowledge  far  ^Lceeding  in  interest  and  im- 
portance any  that  we  have  ever  previously  acquired ; 
and  thdugh  it  is  &r  from  our  intention  to  assert^  that 
our  acquaimtimce  with  cerebral  functions  snd  orgaoisa*- 
tion  is  no  longer  beset  with  difficulties,  yet  we  are 
anxious  to  excite  the  attention  of  all  thinking  mincbto  the 
fact,  that' we  aln^dy  know  sufficient,  not  only  to  sthnu*- 
late  enqiiify^,  bot  at  once  to  achnit  ef  useful  >pfaetical 
applicaiioni  The  data  upon  winch  saeh  kndtHec^  is 
.founded  address  themselves  to  the  daily  eaperienee  ef 
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all)  and  would  loog'  sioee  have  been  refated  by  evidence 
equally  palpable  and  opposing,  were- not  truth  t\me 
immutable  foundation ;  and  thou^  many  diffiistlkies 
surround  the  exact  appreciation  of  cerebrar  developer 
ment,  and  many  circumstances  interfere  with 'functional 
manifestation,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  obstacles  to 
the  appUcation  of  truth  are  not  to  be  r^ar ded  in  the 
light  of  objections  to  its  reality,  obstacles  which,  in  the 
instance  we  are  now  considering,  we  ought,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  structure  and  fuoettons  of  the  brain, 
a  priory  to  have  anticipated- 

The  very  term  of  **  voluntary  functions,"  implies 
control  over  their  activity,  distinguidaii^  them  from  the 
operations  of  vegetative  existence ;  we  cannot,  tfaerefote, 
expect  the  same  correspondence  between  organ  and 
fonetion  as  obtains  in  those  acts  necessary -for « the  im- 
mediate pres^vation  of  Ufe.  The  uoBrf^y  also  'of  our 
mental  and  moral  Acuities,  and  the  different  kind  of 
fbnd  by  which  their  activity  is  sustained,  contrasted  with 
the  innumerable  changes  in  the  ch-cumstanoes  of  each 
individual,  wosdd  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  cerebral  fenc- 
tions  would  often  be  very  irregularly  excited,  and,  upon 
ordtnary  occasions,  only  partially  active.  The  influence 
too  of  educatUm  is  such,  that  no  safe  conclusions  as  to 
the  positive  activity  of  diffiBirent  powers  can  be  correctly 
inferred,  without  having  regard  to  the  modifications 
which  their  relative  exercise  has  induced ;  and,  m  addi* 
tion  to  this,  if  we  consider  the  motives  which  influence 
U8  to  editivate  or  repress  particular  faculties,  the  re» 
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straint^icfa  the  habits  of  civilized  society  impose,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  the  circutnstaiices,  by  which  the 
great  majority  are  surrounded^  to  elicit  more  than  a 
very  partial  exhibition  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  be  sur* 
prised  if  the  effect  to  determine  the  character  from  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  skull,  should,  in  many 
instances,  appear  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be  in* 
correct  and  Macious.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  ascertain  with 
precbion,  either  the  deeds  or  particular  thoughts  of 
mankind,  but  we  can  rationally  expect  to  discover  the 
inherent  capabilities  and  tendencies  of  the  mind;  be- 
cause, if  we  know  the  organs  of  individual  powers,  or  of 
different  forms  of  thought  and  feeling,  we  may  safely 
infer  that  the  tendency  to  certafhi  functional  activities 
exists,  however  these  may  be  curbed  by  restraining  in* 
fluences  from  without,  or  rendered  almost  passiyie  by 
internal  neglect  or  deficient  opportunity.  It  must  not 
either  be  forgotten  that  mental  acts  are  not  so  easily 
analysed  as  other  of  our  bodily  functions^  and  the  dis- 
covery of  what  is  or  what  is  not  a  primitive  power^  or 
what  form  of  thought  is  associated  with  a  particular 
portion  of  the  brain,  can  only  be  accomplished  byes* 
tensive  comparative  observations* 

Conclusions  founded  upon  cerebral  developement 
must  also  be  modified  by  the  presence  of  those  condi- 
tions expressed  by  the  term  ^^temperament,"  conditions 
which  indisputably  affect  both  the  amount  and  energy 
of  the  action  of  all  our  organs,  and  whose  influence  we 
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have  only  approximative  means  of  estimating.  It  is 
also  clearly  ascertained  that  the  complete  developement 
of  the  brain  is  not  accomplished  until  adult  age,  that 
different  parts  of  the  brain  are  perfected  at  different 
periods  of  life,  and  that  the  cerebral  substance  under^ 
goes  other  changes  than  mere  augmentation  or  diminu- 
tioQ  in  volume*  It  is  equally  a  &ct  that  in  old  age  the 
alterations  in  the  size  of  the  brain  are  not  always  indi- 
cated by  corresponding  variations  in  the  skull,  and  that 
the  osseous  envelope  sometimes  ceases  to  maintain  its 
e3^ct  relations  with  the  cerebrum. 

The  appreciation  of  form  and  volume  in  cases  of 
very  equal  or  moderate  developement,  is  also  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty,  and  may  not  furnish  absolutely 
identical  conclusions  to  different  observers ;  but,  sup- 
posing this  latter  obstacle  to  existtoamuch greater  extent 
than  it  really  does,  yet  if  the  locality  of  our  organs  can 
be  determined  in  instances  of  exaggerated  or  very  defi- 
cient developement,  we  may  safely  admit  the  principle, 
if  we  cannot  demonstrate  the  &ct,  that  '^  extremis  pra^ 
batU  intermedia  vera  suntJ*  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever,  the  difficulties  we  have  now  enumerated,  it  is 
beyond  contradiction  that  the  leading  traits  of  individual 
character  have  been  correctly  inferred  from  the  exami- 
Dation'of  the  skull  in  many  thousands  of  instances;  that 
these  experiments  are  being  daily  made  by  individuals 
whose  probity  and  whose  science  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment call  in  question ;  and  their  united  observations  are 
hr  more  uoUbrm  and  accordant  than  those  we  can 
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adduce  ia  hyour  of  any  other  contested  pbysiologicsd 
queatioD. 

Different  countries  have  been  traversed;  schools, 
prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  have  been  visited,  and  they 
have  all  confirmed  the  grand  and  leading  principle  that 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  may  be  mferred  from  the  exdr- 
mination  of  the  head ;  and,  let  it  be  recollected,  that 
although  the  facts  are  such  as  may  be  verified  or  con- 
firmed by  any  inteUigent  observer,  yet  there  is  no 
instance  of  any  individual  pursuing  the  same  series  of 
observations  and  arriving  at  contradictory  results. 

That  differences  of  (^ion  have  arisen  as  to  the 
nature  and  seat  of  particular  powers,  it  would  be  folly  to 
conceal ;  but  the  leading  principles  and  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  fitcts  which  Gall  and  Spurzheim  accumulated, 
have  only  been  adiditionally  stren^ened  by  Succeeding 
enquirers ;  and  to  refuse  our  ass<^nt  to  the  tAlfth  of  these 
facts  because  they  either  baffle  our  cohiprebension, 
refute  our  theories,  or  on  the  ground  that  their  verifica- 
tion is  difficult,  is  as  irrational  as  denying  the  light  of 
the  sun  because  we  discover  dark  spots  upon  the  surface, 
or  refusing  to  Napoleon  the  title  of  conqueror  because 
the  whole  world  had  not  yielded  to  his  dominion. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  no  system  of  mental 
philosophy  but  the  one  founded  upon  physical  examina- 
tion, ever  before  admitted  of  practical  application  ;  and 
that  no  metaphysical  enquirer  ever  previously  pretended, 
or  professed  by  any  system  whatever,  to  determine  the 
mental  qualities  of  different  individuals  in  the  manner 
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and  to  the  extent  which  is  now  daily  effected;  and  if  the 
effort  be  successful,  the  principles  by  which  the  judg«* 
ment  is  directed  must  be  founded  an  truihy  or  we  are 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  asciibmg  to  cha||^  results 
which  have  hitherto  baffled  the  highest  iefforts  of  philo- 
sophy to  attain* 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  theory  of  mind 
evolved  by  the  investigations  we  have  been  alluding  to, 
is  the  most  comprehensive  and  intelligible  of  any  we 
possess ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  it  was  gradually  con- 
structed by  observers  at  different  times  and  in  widely 
distant  localities,  and  that  the  materials  were  derived 
&om  repeated  observation,  we  possess  a  guarantee  of 
its  truth,  and  a  power  of  testing  its  reality,  which  have 
ever  been  wanting  in  all  other  metaphysical  systems. 

In  con^i^ding  this,^  part  of  our  subject,  we  would 
remark,  that  if  an  individual  submitting  his  head  for 
examination  to  a  {)erfect  stranger,  can  receive  informa- 
tion respecting  himself,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be 
correct,  and  if  this  experiment  can  be  repeated  an  inde- 
finite number  of  times,  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  truth  or 
value  of  the, method  employed,  and  absurd  to  suppose 
that  it  can  have  any  other  foundation  than  positive  facts 
for  its  support;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  discovery 
of  the  function  of  a  single  nervous  filament,  seems  to 
exdte  more  interest  and  controversy  among  the  majority 
of  medical  observers,  than  the  ascertabing  the  functions 
of  the  brain ;  and  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
and  talents  to  what  is  incomparably  the  most  important 
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and  difficult  o^  all  physiological  problems,  have  too 
frequ^tly  only  encountered  ridicule  or  opposition,  aca- 
demic condemnation,  and  scholastic  contempt.  Our 
estimate^^ffort  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  the  object  which  it  seeks  to  attain,  and  our  respect 
and  admiration  for  a  time  are  often  withheld  from  those 
whose  labours  have  most  tended  to  advance  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind.  The  period,  however,  never  fails 
to  arrive,  sooner  or  later,  when  public  opinion  acknow- 
ledges the  force  of  truth  ;  and  we  believe  a  far  higher 
rank  will  be  conceded  to  those  who  have  so  successfully 
laboured  to  advance  our  cerebral  physiology,  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  their  good  fortune  to  secure. 


We  cannot  terminate,  these  very  general  and  imper- 
fect remarks  without  adverting  to  some  of  the  Objections 
which  have  been  repeatedly  urged  by  many  pious  and 
learned  individuals  against  the  study  of  mental  phene- 
mena  in  connexion  with  the  brain*  By  far  the  most 
important  of  which  we  consider  to  be  the  ^^evU  tendency^' 
of  such  pursuits ;,  it  being  asserted  that  they  too  fre- 
quently lead  to  materialism  and  fatcUisvt. 

In  reference  to  this  serious  allegation  we  would  advise 
the  prior  inquiry — are  the  facts  true  f 

If  they  are  true,  and  yet  their  tendency  be  necessarily 
evil,  then  we  must  cease  to  investigate  the  works  of 
God,  lest  we  should  find  some  flaw  in  bis  perfections. 
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we  mu$t  forbear  to  employ  the  faeultie?  vith  which  h6 
has  mercifully  entrusfed  us,  for  fear  we  should  make 
discoveries  at  variance  with  his  revealed  character ;  lest 
man's  limited  investigations,  in  fact,  sbodd  disclose 
some  contradictions  in  the  acts  of  his  Creator.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  our  pride  we  dare  to  theorise  upon  what 
we  should  be  content  simply  to  acknowledge  as  a  feet, 
and  we  examine  nature  too  often  to  pamper  our  poor 
conceits,  and  to  bolster  up  our  vain  imaginings ;  we 
cling  to  opinions  as  if  they  were  absolute  truths,  and 
fortify  them  with  evidence  which  more  extended  in- 
formation would  have  proved  directly  adverse  to  our 
conclusions.  We  can  only  pity  the  man  who  can  con- 
template the  works  of  God,  and  rob  thiem  of  their 
Author;  and  it  is  most  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
detailed  examination  of  the  natural  world  can  lead  to 
inferences  hostile  to  those  which  a  more  superficial  in- 
spection seldom  fails  to  in^ire*  Such  a  result  appears 
just  as  rational  as  the  conduct  of  an  individual  would  be» 
who,  after  examhiing  a  piece  of  complicated  machinery, 
watching  its  harmoniously  adjusted  movements,  and  ad* 
miring  the  beautiful  coherence  of  its  parts,  should  gra**- 
dually  lose  sight  of  the  intelligent  agent  by  whom  it  was 
constructed,  and  infer  that  it  was  self^xistent  I  If 
there  be  in  human  beings  an  affecting  representation  of 
a  mind  lost  to  every  fimction  of  a  healthy  understanding, 
incapable  of  rising  from  effects  to  causes,  and  of  tracing 
the  relations  of  things^^-^  mind  deserted  by  its  rightful 
guardiaQi  &nd  lefk  the  unprotected  victim  of  every  wild 
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delusion-— it  is  to  be  found  in  him,  who  possessed  of  Uie 
tenses  of  a  living  man,  can  stand  before  the  fair  fiice  of 
ereation  and  usijin  his  heart,^— '^  there  is  no  Grod.'' 
^  That  phrenology,  however,  is  susceptible,  like  every 
other  branch  of  human  knowledge,  of  abuse,  we  wil- 
hn^fyi  and  from  painful  experience,  admit;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  by  some  of  its  ablest  ex* 
pounders  the  applications  of  the  science  have  been 
carried  beyond  their  legitimate^  bounds,  and  that  the 
fkcts  have  been  too  often  interpreted  to  the  exclusion 
and  t»  ihe  prejudice  of  revealed  >  truth.  It  has  also 
always  appeared  to  us  thai  the  comiecticm  established 
between  individual  portions  of  the  brain  and  particular 
mental  faculties,  does  not  involve  that  addition  to  our 
real  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  of  the  laws  of  tnentid 
and^  moral  phenomena  which  some  able  writers  seem  to 
imply,  since  it  roust  be  admitted,  that  much  general 
knowledge  had  been  previously  acquired,  and  that  we 
are  still  restricted  to  the  study  of  the  instrument  of  the 
mind  alone^  of  which  we  know  nothing  beyond  gome  of 
its  grosser  modifications,  and  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
nature,  and  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
modes  of  aeting,  of  the  mind  itself;  our  analysis  of  the 
functions  of  the  latter  being  throughout  incomplete,  and 
in  many  of  the  details  most  unsatisfactory*  Much 
flimsy  and  superficial  philosophising  has  also,  we  believe, 
resulted  from  the  popular  phraseology  of  the  science ; 
and  that  to  r^ard  the  system  in  its  present  form  as  a 
complete  elucidation  of  our  moral  and  int^ectual  m^ 
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chinery^  and  to  contempkte  Its  process  and  diffusion  a$ 
the  means  of  man's  future  regeneration,  is  to  mistake  a 
Tery  small  part  of  the  problem  for  the  whole,  and  to. 
encourage  hopes  directly  at  variance  with  the  statements 
of  Revelation**  ' 

But  while  we  thus  deprecate  all  hasty  and  intern* 
perate  implications  of  the  facts  of  phrenology,  we  are 
far  from  being  insensible  of  their  great  scientific  and 
practical  value,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that 
they  can  be  legitionately  charged  with  leading  either  to 
materialism  or  £italism*  Matter,  in  all  its  ferqas  and 
combinations,  is  but  the  instrument  of  its  Creator's 
will,  and  however  mysterious  the  function  it  may  be 
destined  to  discharge,  it  is  never.onore  than  a  passive 
agent  in  the  hands  of  Omnipotent  Wisdom,  and  cannot^ 
without  gr^s  absurdity,  be  supposed  to  possess  a  single 
independent  power  or  property. 

In  the  first  place,  the  phenomena  of  the  inorganic 
world  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  inherent 
activity  of  the  different  substances  by  which  they  ace 
^nanifested.  What,  we  would  ask,  is  gravitation,  but-a 
pdwer  to  which  the  material  universe  is  subject,  and 

*  **  That  there  does  exist  an  haimonious  connection  between  Scrip* 
tiind  Christianity  and  the  Science  of  Phrenology,  will  not  be  questioned 
l!>y  those  who  believe  that  the  former  is  of  Divine  origin,  and  that  the 
latter  is  true.  For  the  God  of  nature  is  the  God  of  Revelation,  and,  of 
course,  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  the  relations  of  his  mind,  must  be 
in  liarntdi^  with  each  oihet^'^^BMrmontf  beiween  the  Scripturet  ti^ 
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whose  particular  effects  are  modified  by  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  on  which  it  acts?  What  are  cohesion, 
affinity,  r^ulsion,  but  terms  expressive  of  agencies 
.distinct  from  all  ponderable  matter,  and  on  the  influence 
of  which  the  active  properties  of  the  latter  are  imme- 
diately depending?  Of  what  infinite  modifications  is 
not  the  atomic  universe  susceptible,  when  exposed  to 
electric,  magnetic,  or  galvanic  influences?  In  short,  it 
is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  vast  aggregate  of  ma- 
chines, capable  of  no  acts  or  changes  but  what  are 
impressed  frpm  without,  and  special  in  no  other  respect 
than  as  presenting  peculiar  combinations  through  winch 
these  unseen  forces  manifest  their  presence.  On  what 
these  powers  themseWes  depend,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  nor  is  it  now  important  to  enquire ;  for  our 
present  purpose  it  is  sufiicient  to  prove  that  the  active 
phenomena  of  inorganic  matter  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
agencies  distinct  from  the  matter  itself. 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  material 
selected  for  our  brain  is  composed  of  atoms  in  every 
respect  identical  with  those  which  enter  into  the  consti- 
tution of  innumerable  other  substances,  and  that  their 
only  peculiarity,  as  portions  of  the  brain,  consists  in 
their  mode  of  aggregation.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  absurd 
to  suppose  that  these  atoms,  in  virtue  of  this  peculiar 
arrangement,  should  acquire  the  marvellous  and  in- 
scrutable properties  of  mind,  or  that  they  should  be 
anything  more  than,  as  in  the  inorganic  world,  the  mere 
instruments  of  the  unseen  and  intelligent  principle? 
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And  if  we  cannot  suppose  that  mental  phenomena  are 
the  simple  consequences  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
particles  of  matter,  an  hypothesis,  we  presume,  no  one 
vill  uphold,  can  we  with  greater  plausibility  infer  that 
mind  is  enthroned  in  the  individual  atoms?  Are  not 
these  equally  compounded  with  the  mass  ?  And  shall 
we  admit  a  republic  of  many  millions  of  minds,  perpe- 
tually perishing  and  renewed,  and  existing  also  elsewhere 
than  in  the  brain  ?  The  mere  statement  of  such  a 
scheme  is  its  best  refutation,  for  how  could  we  ever  on 
so  shallow  a  supposition  plausibly  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  personal  identity,  memory,  conscience,  and,^in 
fact,  all  moral  emotions?  Are  we  to  admit  that  each 
new  atomic  visitor  is  informed  by  his  predecessor  of  the 
transactions  of  the  past,  and  thus  voluntarily  becomes 
responsible  for  their  various  virtues  or  misdeeds?  In- 
deed the  ^*  moral  responsibility"  of  an  atom  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  which  can  only  excite  a  smile,  or  a 
feeling  of  commiseration  for  the  perverted  reason  which 
can,  even  for  a  brief  moment,  be  the  victim  of  such  an 
utterly  irrational  supposition* 

The  fact  b,  that  finding  the  perfection  of  mind  and 
body  go  together,  we  begin  to  suspect  thiU;  the  pheno- 
mena of  sensibility  and  perception  are  in  some  vray  or 
other  to  be  ascribed  to  the  atomic  structure  of  animals, 
and  lose  sight  of  those  other  &cts  which  prove  the 
extreme  shallowness  and  fellacy  of  such  a  conjecture. 
It  has  been  well  observed^  that  if  mind  is  an  atomic 
f unctiop,  it  is  an  atomic  insanity^  for  the  acts  of  intel*^ 
P  3 
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ligent' beings  are  in  direct  opposition  to  genuine  atomio 
forceS)  perpetually  creating  what  nature  never  executes, 
and  moulding  imnatural  forms  by  the  magic  exercise  of 
the  will ;  while  all  philosophy  demonstrates  more  and 
more  that  the  phenomena  of  matter  are  purely  mecha- 
nical ;  mathematically  circumscribed,  and  to  be  referred 
to  the  laws  of  motion  and  polarization. 

To  talk,  as  some  of  our  teachers  unfortimatdy  do 
talk,  of  the  brain  <<  secreting  thought,"*  or  of  its  being 
the  '^  organ  of  the  mind,''  in  the  aavM  sense  as  we  un- 
derstand the  lungs  to  be  the  organ  of  respiration,  is  to 
violate  all  scientific  accuracy  of  expression,  to  involve 
fundamental  error,  and  to  confound  things  which  are 
essentially  distinct.  Mental  phenomena  do  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  resemble  the  modes  of  acting  of  our 
other  organs, — always  excepting  those  evident  effects 
resulting  from  the  admitted  influence  of  matter  upon 
mind, — and  cannot,  with  the  least  pretence  to  probability, 
be  classified  with  them.* 


*  "Now,  it  U  well  to  explain  that,  when  the  physiologist  speaks  of 
the  intellectual  powets,  mwal  feeKngs,  &c^ — tafimetioHS  of  the  nenrous 
8ystem»they  are  not  so  m  the  sefue  in  which  the  term  Is  employed  in 
regard  to  other  operations  of  tiie  bodily  frame.  In  genera],  by  the 
function  of  an  organ' we  understand  some  change  which  may  be  made 
evident  to  the  senses,  as  well  in  our  own  system  as  in  the  body  of 
another.  Sensation,  thought^-'  motion,  aad  volitSon,  however,  are 
changes  imperceptiUe  to  our  senses,  by  any  means  of  observition  we 
at  present  possess.  We  are  cognizant  of  them  in  ourselvea  without 
the  intervention  of  those  processes  by  which  we  observe  material 
changes  external  to  our  minds ;  but  we  judge  of  them  in  cxthen  only 
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The  assumption  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brail* 
originating  their  respective  functions,  would,  we  think, 
be  irreconcilable  with  strict  phrenological  principles^ 
since  each  organ  must  then  be  compounded  of  all  the 
other  organs,  distinguished  merely  by  an  excess  in  some 
individual  faculty,  in  the  direction  of  which  it  has  a  con* 
stant  tendency  itself  to  act,  and  to  induce  its  neighbours^ 
to  follow  its  example.  Unless  we  adtfrit  this,  we  cannot 
rationally  explain  the  mutual  influence  of  the  different 
powers,  the  modes  of  combinatiim  of  our  faculties;  for 
how  can  they  modify  or  contr6l  each  other,  unless  they 
are  mutually  conscious  of  each  other'^s  dispositions  and 
intentions,  and  endowed  with  the  power  of  mutual  com- 
munication, and  of  imparting  their  wishes  or  commands 
in  a  manner  which  the  object  of  their  indignation  or 
solicitude  can  comprehend  ?  For  conscientiousness  to» 
restrain  acquisitiveness,  or  benevolence  destrnctiveness, 
they  must  surely  be  capable  of  appreciating^  each  other's 
modes  of  acting  or  feeling,  of  perceiving  the  objects  of 
their  activity,  of  judging  how  far  those  objects  are  justi- 
fiable ot  otherwise,  or  no  possible  reason  for  their  inter* 


by  inCerenfie  founded  on  the  ftctions  to  which  they  give  rise,  when 
compared  with  our  own.  When  we  speric  of  sensation,  thought,, 
emotion  or  volition,  therefore,  as  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  we 
mean  only  that  this  system  furnishes  the  conditions  under  which  they 
rtake  place  in  a  living  body;  and  we  leave  the  question  whether  the 
T^fvxfi  has  or  has  not  «n  existence  independent  of  that  of  the  material 
organism  by  which  it  operates  in  man  as  at  present  constituted."— 
1^*  Caxpfuter't  Lecture  on  the  Nervous  JS^ttem^  184U  Med.  Gaz^ 
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ference  would  exist ;  and  to  imagine  such  a  colloquial 
intercourse  to  take  place  among  the  differently  organised 
beings  which  each  cerebral  organ  would  thus  represent, 
is  quite  as  adverse  to  every  principle  of  cerebral  phy- 
siology, as  it  is  a  glaring  infringement  of  all  personal 
experience  on  the  subject. 

Another  argument  may  be  founded  upon  the  fact  that 
our  sensorium  is  incompetent  to  express  our  nobler  con- 
ceptions !  Who  does  not  feel  within  him  a  power  of 
discovering  a  far  greater  breadth  of  truth,  and  of  expe- 
riencing emotions  far  more  strongly  than  his  organic 
confinements  permit?  Who  is  not  sensible  that  all 
organic  invention,  even  language  itself,  is  an  apparatus 
from  which  feeling  often  shrinks  as  from  an  amputating 
instrument  ?  The  intellectual  consideration  of  an  emo- 
tion, as  has  been  forcibly  observed,  hungers  it  to  death, 
and  to  attempt  its  description  is  to  undertake  its  funeral  I 
Our  deepest  and  strongest  feelings  operate  like  a  freez- 
ing mixture  on  the  body,  which  never  indicates  the 
mind*s  grandeur  so  much  as  when  reduced  to  living 
marble  I  And  are  we  not  conscious  of  yearnings  of  the 
soul,  and  of  looking  forward  to  a  state  when  we  shall  be 
disenthralled  from  those  corporeal  disabilities  by  v^bich 
the  full  developement  of  our  mental  and  moral  powers 
is  now  impeded  ?  When,  in  short,  a  spiritual  shall  re- 
place a  carnal  body  ?  And  can  matter  thus  contemplate 
with  pleasure  and  joyous  anticipation  the  period  of  its 
own  destruction?  Nothing  but  contradiction  upon 
contradiction  can  await  the  materialist  wherever  he  may 
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direct  his  gaze,  and  to  no  hypothesis  of  man's  restless 
mind  can  we  more  aptly  apply  the  words  of  the  Wise 
Man,  "  that  all  is  vanity  and  rexation  of  spirit," 

The  system  of  fatalism  equally  sins  against  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  the  dicta  of  revelation,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  facts* 

Phrenology,  however,  is  certainly  not  justly  charge- 
able with  any  such  consequence,  since  it  does  not  create, 
but  merely  points  out  in  a  clearer  and  more  definite 
manner,  those  individual  peculiarities,  the  reality  of 
which  the  most  superficial  observer  must  admit ;  and  if 
it  demonstrates  their  coincidence  with  certain  cerebral 
conformation,  we  surely  have  no  right  thence  to  dedute 
the  inference  of  man  being  a  mere  machine.  The  pre« 
mises  and  conclusions  have  no  logical  connection  what- 
ever,  and  facts,  far  more  certainly  attested,  prove  the 
very  reverse.  .The  whole  volume  of  Revelation  is 
founded  upon  our  moral  responsibility,  and  it  is,  indeed, 
a  striking  proof  of  our  moral  aberration  and  mental 
feebleness,  when  the  imperfect  results  of  phrenological 
observation  can  weaken  our  belief  in  those  all-important 
truths  which  ages  have  only  sanctified  and  confirmed, 
and  which  repose  upon  evidence  immeasurably  superior 
to  any  which  can  possibly  accredit  the  scanty  materials 
of  man's  feeble  philosophising. 

Instead  of  being  anxious  to  disassociate  mind  from 
matter,  and  at  once  to  reject  every  system  which  is 
founded  upon  such  an  admission,  we  should  raTher 
freely  admit  their  intimate  and  close  connexion ;  for  a 
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contrary  hypothesis  would  furnish  the  infidel  with  tfa^- 
strongest  possible  argument  against  the  very  truths  wt 
are  so  solicitous  to  maintain.  He  could  prove  un« 
answerably  that  mind  had  its  inlancy,  adult  age,  and 
decrepitude ;  that,  like  the  body,  it  was  liable  to  disease, 
and  ceased  with  the  dissolution  of  the  latter ;  in  shorty 
that  its  manifestations  were,  in  many  respects,  analagoiis 
to  the  workings  of  functions  avowedly  temporary  in 
their  nature^  and  that,  like  them,  it  was  destined  to  die 
and  be  no  more.  To  these  assertions  no  satbfiurtory 
reply  can  be  offered,  when  meeting  the  objector  on  hia 
own  ground,  except  the  admitted  dependence  of  the 
mind  on  the  corporeal  conditions,  which  at  once  fur« 
nishes  a  rational  solution  of  what  must  otherwise  often 
frighten  the  timid  and  stagger  the  wavering.  And, 
lastly,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  God*s  designs  are 
not  obstructed  by  human  opinions,  and  that  our  ideas  of 
things  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter  the  things 
themselves.  The  evidence  of  a  future  life,  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  of  man's  responsibility  and  firee 
agency,  rest  not  merely  upon  general  consciousness  and 
conviction,  but  upon  direct  Revelation  i  and  to  suppose 
that  human  science  can  in  any  degree  interfere  wiUi 
God's  intentions  is  to  place  ourselves  on  a  level  with  the 
Deity  himself,  and  ^madly  to  endeavour  to  judge  His 
ways  at  the  tribunal  of  human  reason* 

We  trifle  with  our  dearest  truths,  and  weaken  their 
vast  importance  on  the  minds  of  others,  when  we  talk  of 
their  being  endangered,  or  in  any  way  afTected,  by  the 
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researches  or  suppositions  of  the  profoundest  philo- 
sophers. Real  philosophy  consists  in  the  discovery  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake ;  in  seeking  to  amalgamate  it  with 
what  God  has  revealed  of  himself;  Bxid  where  this  i^ 
beyond  our  power,  as  often,  very  often,  it  is,  in  attri- 
buting our  failure  to  the  feebleness  of  our  intellect,  and 
not  to  the  discordanc}  of  facts :  resting  satisfied  with 
the  conviction,  that  when  the  veil  of  human  ignorance 
shall  be  liflied  up,  and  the  circle  of  our  vision  be  en- 
larg^ed,  we  shall  then  behold  the  Creator's  glory  mani^ 
fested  in  his  works  and  confess  that  in  wisdom  he  has 
made  them  alL* 

*  "  It  may  betaken  as  a  great  and  distinctly  marked  principle  in  the 
arrangement  of  nature>  that  there  is  nothing  wasteful  and  nothing 
unmeaning ;  and  yet,  unless  man  be  appointed  to  a  higher  and  nobler 
existence,  it  is  undeniable  that  there  has  been  bestowed  upon  him 
fk  vast  deal  which  is  truly  superfluous,  and  that  no  proportion  what- 
ever is  maintained  between  the  powers  wherewith  he  is  endowed,  and 
the  achievements  which  are  placed  within  his  reach. 

Who  can  contemplate  man  and  not  perceive  him  to  be  possessed  of 
energies  and  capacities  which  are  thrown  away,  or  lost,  if  a  fipw  yean 
spent  within  the  trammels  of  a  circumscribed  scene  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  his  being  ?  Were  his  life  extended  to  a  thousand  years,  he 
liitglft  continuft  gtttheHng  in  accessions  of  knowledge  in  the  varied 
scenes  which  now  invite  his  research.  And  what  is  this  but  saying 
^tbat  man  is  blessed  with  unmeasurably  larger  capacities  than  it  is 
possible  to  fill  during  the  scant  moments  of  his  lifetime ;  so  that  if  at 
death  he  be  altogether  withdrawn  frow  the  theatre  of  being,  he  carries 
down  vntk  him  into  nothingness  a  rich  freight  of  unemployed  and 
iindevelG^ed  energies ;  and  thus  leaves  behind  a  record  of  the  waste« 
fulness  of  the  Creator,  and  furnishes  a  proof  that  God  bestows  what  if 
tlot  wanted,  and  gives  means  without  an  end.    •    •    •    • 

Th^rc  are  embryo  powers  which  are  either  not  at  all  or  only  partially 
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Theri9  are  others  who  advance  numerous  theoretical 
objections  against  th^  probability  of  an  organ  like  the 
brain  manifesting  mind ;  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
that  small  portions  of  an  organ  so  apparently  homoge^ 
peous  in  structure,  should  be  the  instrument  of  such 
yaried  manifestations ;  of  the  im|H>ssibility  of  detecting 
the  form  of  the  brain  by  examination  of  the  skull,  and 
many  othir  difficulties  of  a  similar  nature.  To  all  sudi 
objections  we  would  answer,  that  die  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  is  neither  derived  from 


cAlled  forth  on  earth ;  there  are  capacitiea  which  will  holdnnmeftsunibly 
inore  than  they  are  h^re  required  to  contain ;  there  is  a  gr^iip  and 
tenacity  of  lintellect  which  are  as  much  out  of  place  if  there  be  no 
futurity,  as  would  be  the  sinew  and  grapple  of  a  giant,  when  only  a 
feather  is  to  be  raised  or  a  straw  to  be  wielded ;  there  are  unutterable 
longings  which  find  nothing  in  the  present  scene  at  all  corresponding; 
In  short,  the  soul  of  man  cannot  be  '*  filled/'  it  is  too  big  for  tim;^  and 
craves  eternity.  And  what  do  we  infer  from  this  ascertained  dispro- 
portion  between  the  powers  and  circumstances  of  man  ?  Shall  not  the 
intellectual  anatomist  proceed,  as  in  the  like  case  the  physical  would 
proceed  ?  Shall  we  not  belleye  that  the  exceM  of  energies  oy«r  present 
employment  witnesses  that  th^  soul  is  appointed  to  a  future  and  far 
higher  career — ^that  she  i^  destined  to  expatiate  in  a  sphere,  compared 
to  that  which  now  binds  her  journeyings,  which  shrinks  into  a  point  ? 
And  shall  we  not  even  from  the  known  restlessness  of  man,  from  the 
fact  that  creation  cannot  satisfy  the  creature,  but  that  the  worid  with 
all  it  can  afiford  is  too  Uttie — shall  we  not  lisam  from  this,  that  the 
death  of  the  body  terminates  not  the  existence  of  the  spirit;  but  that 
in  some  yet  untravelled  region,  into  which  the  soul  shall  be  hereafter 
translated,  there  are  objects  great  enough  and  glorious  enough,  to 
engage  our  every  power,  crown  our  eyer^  capa;pi^^  ^nd  silti§^  99r 
^yery  longing." — MfilvHU^ 
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probabilities*  or  the  possible  concepticms  of  any  indi- 
vidual^ but  from  accurate  and  extensive  observation ; 
that  its  truth  or  fellacy  is  utterly  independent  of  its 
being  in  accordance  or  at  variance  with  any  notions  we 
may  happen  to  entertain,  and  can  only  be  rationally 
admitted  or  rejected  by  counter  evidence  similar  in 
character  to  that  on  which  it  wasr'^tHriginally  founded. 
The  most  ardent  believer  in  its  truth  freely  lUmits  that 
probability  was  greatly  against  what  facts  have  demon*- 
strated,  and  that  their  own  conceptions  have  been  fiilsir 
fied  by  the  result :  but  might  not  the  same  admission  be 
made  for  every-  organ  of  the  body,  for  every  flower  of 
the  field;  all  of  which  equally  lay  man's  pride  in  the 
dust,  and  prove  the  imperfection  of  his  reaison.  But  if 
the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  brain,  however  inex- 
plicable, coalesces  with  the  evidence  of  observation  in 
every  other  department  of  the  organized  world,  and 
harmonizes  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  manifestar 
tiono  of  organs  whose  functions  are  more  easily  examined, 
we  possess,  independently  of  direct  observation,  one  of 
the  strongest  evidences  of  its  truth  which  man's  intellect 
is  capable  of  estimating. 

It  has  been  argued  by  a  most  distinguished  member 
of  the  medical  profession,  that  the  cennparative  anatomy 
of  the  nervous  system!  in  non-vertebrated  animals,  many 
of  which  evidently  possess  various  powers  or  instincts 
common  to  the  higher  orders,  is  mifavourable  to  the 
truth  of  the  conclusions  obtained  with  regard  to  man. 
To  this  it  may  at  once  be  replied,  that  facts  accumulated 
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in  one  department  of  nature  can  never  be  invalidated 
by  faets  observed  in  another ;  and,  secondly,  the  modi- 
fications in  form,  structure,  and  functions,  not  only  as 
respects  the  brain,  but  every  other  organ  of  the  body 
when  traced  through  the  descending  scale  of  organisa- 
tion, are  so  numerous  and  important,  that  we  cannot 
rationally  expect  to  trace  a  close  analogy,  except  in 
beings  not  widely  separated  in  their  conformation  frcHn 
each  other.  How  can  we  a^reciate  the  sensitive 
existence  of  the  worm  or  the  insect,  organised  in  so 
different  a  manner  to  ourselves,  and  occupying  so  remote 
a  region  in  the  eiq)anse  of  creation?  How  can  we 
venture  to  speculate  on  the  perceptions  of  the  ani- 
malcule^ whose  world  is  a  drop  of  fluid,  and  whose 
fleeting  existence,  chequered  perhaps  by  various  trans- 
formations, is  destined  to  run  its  course  in  a  few  hours  ? 

To  compare  the  insect's  brain  with  man's  might  at 
once  be  expected  to  be  n^ative  in  its  results,  so  dis- 
similar are  the  beings  contrasted ;  and  to  argue  that 
because  both  have  instinct  conunon  to  each  other,  and 
no  common  organization  can  be  discovered  by  which 
these  are  manifested,  that  therefore  the  supposed  function 
of  particular  portions  of  the  brain  in  man  are  not  esta- 
blished, is  as  rational  as  the  assertion  that  respiration  is 
not  effected  by  the  human  lungs,  because  no  such  organs 
can  be  discovered  in  many  of  the  inferior  animals, 
though  the  function  itself  is  undoubtedly  common  to  all. 

We  see  innumerable  contrivances  in  nature  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  ends^  and  why  should  we  be 
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surprised  if  the  nervous  system  should  be  affected  by 
those  modifying  influences  by  which  its  form  and  bulk 
are  adapted  to  animals  so  different  in  their  habits  and 
requirements  from  ourselves  ?  That  it  is  so  modified^ 
no  doubt  can  possibly  be  entertained,  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  should  make  us  very  cautious  in  drawing  conekt* 
sions  from  its  physical  arrangement  in  one  department 
of  animal  life,  as  to  what  it  may  be  in  another.  Still  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  a  greater  unity  of 
type  in  the  nervous  system  than  in  any  other,  but  the 
differences  in  the  degree  of  intensity  of  its  fimctions  are 
such  as  often  to  render  any  attempt  at  comparison  most 
uncertain  and  fallacious.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to 
remark,  that  in  those  animals  whose  structure  closely 
corresponds  to  that  of  man,  and  whose  functions  we  are 
capable  of  contrasting  with  our  own,  observation  has 
confirmed  in  all  the  leading  particulars,  conclusions 
which  were  originally  deduced  from  the  exammation  of 
man  alone.  The  &ct,  therefore,  of  our  not  being  able 
to  follow  out  the  physiology  of  the  brain  in  every  grada- 
tion of  the  scale,  is  only  what  we  might  theoretically 
have  anticipated,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any 
degree  adverse  to  results  which  have  been  founded  upon 
the  examination  of  more  limited  but  more  comparable 
materials. 

As  to  the  objection,  that  the  physical  constitution  of 
animals  is  essentially  different  from  our  own,  and  there- 
fore that  no  comparison  is  possible,'  we  can  only  reply 
that  such  an  assertion  is  gratuitous  in  the  highest  degree, 
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and  that  whether  we  regard  their  organization  or  iheir 
acts,  there  is  as  much  reason  to  admit  the  analogy  of 
both  to  what  we  observe  and  find  in  ourselves,  as  to 
consider  the  organs  and  functions  of  respiration  and 
digestion  essentially  the  same,  however  modified  they 
may  be  to  suit  the  varying  wants  and  conditions  of  the 
individual* 

By  other  objectors,  a  general  assent  is  given  to  the 
feet  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  and  some 
will  go  so  &r  as  to  admit  that  difierent  regions  of  the 
head  correspond  to  the  intellect,  moral  feelings,  and 
propensities ;  but  they  yet  deny  the  truth  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  term  the  ^'  details"  of  the  science  ;  for- 
getting that  those  very  details  were  established  by 
observation  before  the  inferences  to  which  they  deign 
to  affix  their  assent  could  have  been  deduced,  and  that 
the  determination  of  the  functions  of  particular  regions 
depended  on  the  prior  analysis  of  their  individual  parts. 
The  same  class  of  objectors  denounce  all  practiced  appli* 
eatioiw  of  our  knowledge,  even  supposing  it  to  be  theo. 
retically  true ;  equally  unmindful  that  practice  was  the 
original  source  of  our  information,  the  theory  of  mind, 
and  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  wholly  resulting  fi*om 
reiterated  observation,  made  by  different  observers  at 
different  times;  if,  therefore,  the  investigation  is  not 
susceptible  of  becoming  practical,  the  whole  science  of 
cerebral  physiology  deserves  no  other  name  than  a 
plausible  theory  or  ingenious  speculation. 

A  still  less  reflective  class  of  opponents  deride  the 
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subject  because  it  is  opposed  by  names  deservedly  re- 
spected in  the  ranks  of  science,  and  has  not  yet  received 
the  sanction  of  the  schools.  To  all  such  we  would 
reply,  that  popularity  is  no  test  of  truth,  and  that  the 
latter  has  never  been  popular  until  man's  interests  or 
prejudices  have  been  enlisted  in  its  behalf.  Whatever 
is  feeble  is  always  plausible,  because  it  favourB  mental 
indolence ;  and  whatever  is  indifferent  and  avoids  colli* 
si<Ni  with  or  fortifies  our  preconceived  notions,  soon 
forms  part  of  our  opinions,  and  gains  an  easy  entrance 
into  the  mind.  But  knowledge  which  requires  reflection 
to  be  understood,  which  interferes  with  the  conclusions 
we  may  have  formed,  which  sets  aside  the  systems  we 
have  embraced,  which  convicts  us  of  error,  and  involves 
practical  consequences,  is,  of  necessity,  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  ultimately  adopted  rather  from  the  evidence 
of  its  effect  than  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  may  be  foundsd.  *^  He  who  is  allowed 
to  take  the  start  of  his  species,  and  to  penetrate  the  veil 
which  conceals  from  common  minds  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  must  not  expect  that  the  world  will  be  patiently 
dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  his  philosophy*  Mind 
has  its  ioertia  as  well  as  in  matter  ;  and  its  progress  to 
truth  can  only  be  insured  by  the  gradual  and  patient 
removal  of  the  obstructions  which  surround  it."  Such  a 
&te  might  naturally  have  been  expected  for  cerebral 
physiology  as  expounded  by  Dr.  Gall,  directly  interfering, 
as  it  does,  with  the  previous  conclusions  of  the  physiologist 
and  the  metaphysician ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  nunr 
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rous  difficulties  which  have  impeded  its  general  reception, 
such  is  the  force  of  truth  and  the  high  interest  of  the  inves- 
tigation, that  already  more  societies  exist  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, America,  and  upon  the  Continent,  for  its  special 
prosecution,  than  for  that  of  any  other  science  whatever.* 
Nor  is  the  support  of  great  names  wanting  for  those  who 
pin  their  faith  upon  authority  rather  than  upon  facts; 
but  to  such  we  can  no  longer  address  ourselves,  caring 
little  for  the  assent  or  dissent  of  individuals  whose  belief 
amounts  to  little  more  than  imitation,  whose  love  of 
truth  does  not  extend  beyond  the  trappings  with  which 
it  may  be  decked,  and  who  would  claim  fellowship  with 
error  if  only  patronised  by  rank  and  reputation. 

Our  object  in  the  preceding  observations  has  been  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  reader,  strongly  upon  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  and  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
phrenology,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  we  have  not 
wholly  failed  in  satisfying  the  mind,  of  the  rationality 
and  general  truth  of  the  present  system  of  cerebral 
I  physiology ;  and  that  we  have  succeeded  in  shielding  it 

I  from  some  of  those  objections,  which  have  too  frequently 

\  interfered  with  its  dispassionate  examination,  while  they 

■  have  occasionally  converted  it  into  an  instrument  of 

evil.  We  should  not  have  insisted  upon  the  much- 
hackneyed  questions  of  materialism  and  fatalism,  had  we 
not  been  anxious  to  dissolve  those  chains  of  distressing 


*  In  1836  the  number  of  Phrenological  Societies  in  Great  Britain 
alone,  was  twenty-nine. 
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doubt  and  perplexity  which  we  know  the  unguarded 
statements  of  phrenologists  have  fastened  round  the 
minds  of  many  an  ardent  but  timid  enquirer,  and  because 
ive  strongly  sympathize  with  the  scruples  and  appre- 
Iiensions  of  those  who  feel  a  holy  jealousy  for  the  truth 
which  the  Bible  contains,  and  are  ever  anxious  to  defend 
it  from  the  contamination  of  a  cold  and  cheerless  scep- 
ticism.    Should  there  still  be  some  who  feel  conscious 
that  they  cannot  investigate  the  subject  without  detriment 
to  their  best  and  highest  convictions,  let  them  at  once 
relinquish  the  pursuit  of  what  man  has  discovered  for  what 
God  has  revealed,  and  this  not  because  of  any  real  dis- 
cordance between  the  God  of  nature  and  revelation,  but 
because  such  methods  of  enquiry  are  incompatible  with 
the  peace,  and  not  adapted  for  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  their  own  minds. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  simply  remark,  that  if  phre- 
nology be  true,  it  possesses  the  highest  claims  to  our 
serious  and  attentive  examination,  and  if  false,  it  admits 
of  the  most  direct  and  practical  refutation.  To  fects  it 
appeals,  and  by  facts  it  can  alone  be  disproved ;  and  we 
know  of  no  instance  of  any  individual  having  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  evidence  already  accumulated, 
and  who  has  thus  questioned  nature  for  himself,  whose 
conclusions  have  been  adverse  to  the  great  and  leading 
principles  which  have  emanated  from  the  researches  of 
the  illustrious  Gall. 


B.  Welch,  Printer,  10,  Duke^treet,  Beading. 
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